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Vor. LVII. 


INDICATIONS OF ANTAGONISM IN “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


In disallowing the disclaimer of joint 
responsibility made by the contribu- 
tors to this much controverted vo- 
lume, not a few of their opponents 
seem to us to overlook the antagonism 
which appears in some instancés to 
exist between their several opinions. 
Unjustifiable as we are inclined to 
think the fastening upon these seven 
writers of the now notorious designa- 
tion, “Septem contra Christum,” we 
have been surprised that those who 
originated or adopted it should have 
beenslack to point out the coincidence 
of a threatened disruption in the 
sevenfold camp. A sense of what is 
due to comrades, even when comrade- 
ship is advertised to mean no confe- 
deracy, seals hitherto the lips of all, 
in spite of moving appeals made to 
some, that they should clear them- 
selves explicitly from suspicion of 
consent with others. No tent has 
been struck or carried without the 
camp, if camp it really be. 

But we may venture to predict, 
that if the camp remain a camp, there 
will be fighting within; unless, un- 
happily, some fusion be forwarded by 
pressure from without. The followers 
at least will fall on one another if 
the chiefs contrive to keep their 
strange companionship, “without con- 
cert or comparison.” Mr. Jowett, in- 
deed, announces to our astonished 
minds the cessation of the strife of 
critics upon German battle-fields. 
“Among German commentators,” he 
tells us, “there is, for the first time in 
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the history of the world, an aqgece 
to agreement and certainty. For ex- 
ample, the diversity among German 
writers on prophecy is far less than 
among English ones. That is a new 

henomenon to be acknowledged.” 
Ro new, that we doubt if it be true; 
and must own, moreover, that if it 
were, we should hardly know with 
what feelings to make the necessary 
acknowledgment. 


“ Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” 


There is silence enough in the de- 

sert, because no man dwelleth on its 
waste. 
No “noise of archers” is “in the 
places of drawing water” there, be- 
cause springs from beneath or dews 
from above are soaked up and lost 
in its dreary sand. 

When we shall have made the pro- 
hets mere historians, robbing their 
istories of any “predictive value ;” 

when byreason of the quaint strength 
of Bunsen’s remark, that there is “no 
historical event in revelation,” the re- 
ligious value of their historical com- 
positions shall have altered; when 
the critical spirit of our age shall 
have recognised the chronological ab- 
surdities of their uncritical times ; and 
when we shall have owned the folly 
or presumption of their pretensions to 
superior illumination, thereby demo- 
lishing their claims to reverence as 
safe moral and spiritual guides, it is 
very ible that we too may hush 
our talk about their correct interpre- 
33 
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tation, and leave all farther exegetical 
disputes to the curious in ancient li- 
terature. As things are, however, we 
take leave to doubt the accuracy of 
Mr. Jowett’s report, as also to indi- 
cate at least one element of future 
strife existing, if we mistake not, in 
the independent opinions of our essay- 
ists and reviewers. 

Professor Jowett himself lays down 
for us the broad bold canon, “inter- 
oe the Scripture like any other 

ook.” From its adoption he ven- 
tures to promise us certain admirable 
results. “It is no exaggeration,” he 
assures us, “to say that he who in the 
present state of knowledge will con- 
fine himself to the plain meaning of 
words and the study of their context, 
may know more of the original spirit 
and intention of the authors of the 
New Testament than all the contro- 
versial writers of former ages put to- 
gether.” 

It is true that the primd facie sim- 
plicity of this rule tends to disappear, 
and the attainment of this promise to 
withdraw from close contact, when 
we are presently told that “Scripture 
is a world of itself to get 
inside which is an effort of thought 
and imagination requiring the sense 
of a poet as well as a critic, demand- 
ing much more than learning a degree 
of original power and intensity of 
mind.” It is true that we find it 
perhaps still harder to reconcile with 
the practical use of this ordinary 
canon the assurance that he who 
would enter into the meaning of the 
most important words in all the book, 
the words of our Lord himself, he 
who would “attempt to illustrate or 
draw them out in detail, even to guard 
against their abuse needs 
nothing short of fashioning in himself 
the image of the mind of Christ,” 
. . . has to be born again into a 
new spiritual or intellectual world, 
from which the thoughts of this world 
are shut out. Nevertheless, we can 
easily conceive the adoption of the 
canon itself “in the rough,” as we 
might say, by some studious reader of 
Mr. Jowett’s essay. Indeed, the stu- 
dent might in despite of such difficul- 
ties be the more encouraged to adopt 
it, crass@ Minervé, in his poor homely 
way, from the encouragement else- 
where given in this announcement 
“that the original meaning of Scrip- 
ture is beginning to be clearly under- 
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stood.” By whom,and in what sense, 
he is, unhappily, not informed; but 
may fairly infer that in whatever sense 
its original meaning is being cleared, 
the clearance is being effected by 
wielders of the weaponwhich the canon 
itself furnishes. Armed with that 
sharp axe, then, he determines to go 
forth, not before sharpening it once 
more on the whetstone of this dictum 
of his professor: “the apprehension 
of the original meaning is inconsistent 
with the reception of a typical or con- 
ventional one.” 

At the entrance of the wood he en- 
counters the ideologian. Can they 
two go eT to the work toge- 
ther Mr. Wilson seems to say, 
“yes;” we venture to think, “no.” 


** The ideologian is evidently in pos- 
session of a principle which will enable 
him to stand in charitable relation to 

rsons of very different opinions from 

is own, and of very different opinions 
mutually. And if he has perceived to 
how great extent the history of the origin 
itself of Christianity rests ultimately 
upon probable evidence, this will relieve 
him from many difficulties which might 
otherwise be very disturbing. For re- 
lations which may repose on doubtful 
grounds as matters of history, and, as 
history, be incapable of being ascertained 
or verified, may yet be equally sugges- 
tive of true ideas with facts absolutely 
certain. The spiritual significance is 
the same of the transfiguration, of open- 
ing blind eyes, of causing the tongue of 
the stammerer to speak plainly, of feed- 
ing multitudes with bread in the wilder- 
ness, of cleansing leprosy, whatever 
links may be deficient in the traditional 
record of particular events. Or let us 
suppose one to be uncertain, whether 
our Lord were born of the house and 
lineage of David, or of the tribe of Levi, 
and even to be driven to conclude that 
the genealogies of Him have little his- 
toric value; nevertheless, in idea, Jesus 
is both Son of David and Son of Aaron, 
both Prince of Peace and High Priest of 
our profession; as He is under another 
idea, though not literally, ‘without father 
and without mother.’ And Heis none the 
less Son of David, Priest Aaronical, or 
Royal Priest Melchizedecan, in idea and 
spiritually, even if it be unproved, whe- 
ther He were any of them in historic 
fact. In like manner, it need not trouble 
us, if, in consistency, we should have to 
suppose both an ideal origin and to ap- 
ply an ideal meaning to the birth in the 
city of David, and to other circumstances 
of the infancy. So, again, the incarni- 
fication of the divine Immanuel remains, 
although the angelic appearances which 
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herald it in the narratives of the Evan- 
gelists may be of ideal origin according 
to the conceptions of former days. The 
ideologian may sometimes be thought 
sceptical, and be sceptical or doubtful, 
as to the historical value of related facts ; 
but the historical value is not always to 
him the most important; frequently it 
is quite secondary. And consequently, 
discrepancies in narratives, scientific 
difficulties, defects in evidence, do not 
disturb him as they do the literalist.” 


Such is Mr. Wilson’s account of 
the ideologian; and heing such, we 
doubt whether he and our canonist 
can go far a-field together. The single 
assumption of calm superiority to the 
disturbances which may agitate the 
literalist, bodes ill for their continued 
charitable relationship. 

“The apprehension of the original 
meaning is inconsistent with the re- 
ception of a typical or conventional 
one.” But what can be more conven- 
tional than the express and continuous 
conversion into mere ideas of facts re- 
lating to the actual bodily needs and 
miseries of men? We are not they 
who would dispute the “spiritual 
significance of opening blind eyes ;” 
but we are they who utterly refuse to 


believe that any man “ interpreting 
the Scripture like any other book” 
would take “a spiritual significance” 
of any kind to be the “original mean- 
ing” of the narrative which the author 


of the Gospel attributed to St. John, 
has set forth concerning the man blind 
from his birth, whom the Saviour 
sent to wash in the pool after anoint- 
ing his blind eyes with the moistened 
clay. This topic appears to us worth 
following up. We open the treatise 
inscribed “the Gospel according to 
St. Luke,” fully determined to abide 
by Mr. Jowett’s rule; we will “ in- 
terpret that Scripture as we would 
any other book;”’ nay, farther, we 
will lay it down, as he bids us else- 
where, that this “Scripture has one 
meaning—the meaning which it had 
to the mind of the prophet or evan- 
gelist who first uttered or wrote, to 
the hearers or readers who first re- 
ceived it.” We find the writer’s pur- 
pose declared by himself to be that 
the reader of his treatise “ might 
know the certainty of those things 
wherein he had been instructed” — 
things “surely believed,” as he states, 
because “delivered” by them “which 
from the beginning were eye-witness- 
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es ;” things whereof the writer also 
asserts himself to have had “ perfect 
understanding from the very first.” 
Thereupon the narrative opens with 
an historical date—‘“There was in the 
days of Herod the king of Judza;” 
these days themselves to be presently 
more particularly fixed, “ when Cy- 
renius was governor of Syria.” Nor 
is this enough of historical precision 
to satisfy the writer; but at the next 
break in his story he starts again :— 
“Now in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judza, and Herod 
being tetrarch of Galilee, and his 
brother Philip tetrarch of Itursea and 
of the region of Trachonitis, and Ly- 
sanias the tetrarch of Abilene, Annas 
and Caiaphas being the high priests.” 
These dates may have “little his- 
toric value:” that is not our point; 
but valuable or valueless they deter- 
mine pretty precisely the point whe- 
ther the writer meant to make his- 
torical statements or not—whether, 
moreover, he meant or not to make 
geographical, or at least topographical 
statements, when he speaks of coming 
“from Galilee out of the city of Na- 
zareth, into Judea, unto the city of 
David which is called Bethlehem.” 
But further, we have a treatise pro- 
fessedly written by the same hand— 
written as a sequel to the former 
narrative—taking, as one may say, 
for granted the actual occurrence of 
the events recorded in that former, 
whether abnormal, miraculous, or 
otherwise ; and this sequel-treatise 
sets forth, in the most simple and 
straightforward way, the acts of cer- 
tain of those eye-witnesses and ear- 
witnesses, to whose testimony the 
first work of the author had appealed. 
This new narrative takes us away 
from Jerusalem—away from the city 
of symbolical name and significance— 
and walks us up and down the mat- 
ter-of-fact provinces of historical and 
geographical Rome. It takes us to 
Antioch, amidst a frivolous mongrel 
rabble of Greeks and Orientals; a 
population of play-goers and horse- 
racers, the nie of whose turbulent 
factions rarely rose to dispute for 
overnment or freedom, but spent a 
egraded energy on the rivalries of 
charioteers in blue or green. It takes 
us to the down-lands of Lycaoni 
amidst half-barbarous shepherds an 
flock-masters and wool-staplers of 
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Lystra and of Derbe, their market 
towns, amidst a Celtic population, 
disfiguring, in Galatian jargon, the 
old Greek tales of Jupiter and Mer- 
cury, and of “ gods come down in the 
likeness of men.” It takes us within 
the pale of the outpost soldier-citizens 
who colonize Philippi, and along the 
bustling quays of thriving Thessa- 
lonica, ol thence to the busy streets 
of Corinth, the revived emporium of 
trade and commerce, the unreformed 
head-quarters of wallowing “savoir- 
vivre.” We walk anon beneath the 
sculptured pillars and painted colon- 
nades of the Athenian agora; we 
climb the steps of the famous hill of 
Ares, amid the men of curious brain 
and restless intellect, dealers in words 
and letters rather than in acts and 
deeds. By-and-by we are at Ephe- 
sus, whose hideous Artemis, with 
ndulous breasts and intermingled 
eads of animals beneath the human 
type, reminds us rather of Hindoo 
than of Greek mythology. Here be 
the mutterers of “Babylonian num- 
bers,” to whom the preacher of the 
Gospel gives, on other grounds, the 
same advice that Horace gave—“ at- 
tempt them not.” Later again, we 
knock about the wintry Midland sea in 
company of convicts and of a convict 
guard, aboard the craft of an obstin- 
ate and, as some sailors tell us, a 
blundering corn-skipper from Alex- 
andria; and then at length we come 
to the world’s worldliest—to the seat 
and throne of materialistic matter of 
fact—to the city that thrones on sunny 
hills, and whose most ancient monu- 
ment is a city sewer—to Rome, the 
mesg of all the shame and glory of 
that ancient world, where, among 
Cesar’s household, we make friends 
with gallant captains of the Preetorian 
guard, and lordly senators such as the 
noble Pudens; where also we pick 
up, out of the dregs of the great city, 
such waifs and strays as Reade 
the slave that had run away. 

Now, when we have read this book, 
its reading, willy-nilly, must react 
upon our reading of the other. More 
especially will it needs do so, the 
more strictly the reader has endea- 
voured to follow the manner of read- 
ing so sedulously inculcated by Pro- 
fessor Jowett. 

**The office of the interpreter,” says 
he, ‘‘is not to add another, but to recover 
the original one; the meaning that is, 
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of the words as they first struck on the 
ears, or flashed before the eyes of those 
who heard and read them. He has to 
transfer himself to another age, to ima- 
gine that he is a disciple of Christ or of 
Paul; to disengage himself from all 
that follows ... . The simple 
words of that book he tries to preserve 
absolutely pure from the refinements or 
distinctions of later times a aS 
The greater part of his learning is a 
knowledge of the text itself; he has no 
delight in the voluminous literature 
which has overgrown it. He has no 
theory of interpretation; a few rules 
guarding against common errors are 
enough for him. His object is to read 
Scripture like any other book, with a 
real interest, and not merely a conventional 
one. He wants to be able to open his 
eyes, and see or imagine things as they 
really are.” 


Let the reader of the Acts of the 
Apostles do this. Let him imagine 
himself to be, not generally “a disci- 
ple of Paul,” as suggested ; but “the 
disciple” specifically, whose writin 
of that memoir we do not cadieinige 
that either Mr. Jowett or Mr. Wilson 
dispute. Then, let him ask the ques- 
tion, was he writing a complex alle- 
gory, a Pauline Pilgrim’s Progress, 
when he wrote down that book of 
travels and adventures, or did he 
mean, bond side, to write, as we have 
called it, a memoir? We don’t want, 
and we won't have, “any refinements 
or distinctions ;’ no, not even that 
distinction, which God forbid we 
should forget, between the divine and 
human element in the inspiration, 
whatever it may have been, of “Luke 
the physician.” We want to know 
from any ordinary reader this one 
thing, first and foremost: does he 
gather from reading that book, as he 
would any other, that the writer 
meant allegory, or meant history ? 

Because Professor Jowett empha- 
tically tells us, that “we have no rea- 
son to attribute to the prophet or 
evangelist any second or hidden sense, 
different from that which appears on 
the surface ;’ and the book of Acts 
being confessedly, upon the author’s 
own showing, a sequel to his Gospel, 
arising out of it, and having the most 
intimate organic relation to it, the 
kind of sense upon the surface of the 
one must be the kind of sense upon 
the surface of the other. In asserting 
so much, we believe that we may 
claim the sanction, even of one so jea- 
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rofessor of the truth, 
the parts of Scripture 
are to be regardedas an undistinguish- 
able mass.” We do not forget that 
he charges us to observe how 


**The Old Testament is not to be 
confounded with the New, nor the Law 
with the Prophets, nor the Gospels with 
the Epistles, nor the Epistles of St. Paul 
to be violently harmonized with the 
Epistle of St. James.” 


But we think, that even he could 
not quarrel with our demand to gather 
the sense of the same writer in his 
two treatises addressed to the same 
Theophilus, from a comparison of his 
language and apparent intention in 
them both. This is in nowise to 
transgress his own rule, that “illus- 
tration of one part of Scripture by 
anothershould be confined to writings 
of the same age and the same au- 
thors.” 

We now return to Mr. Wilson’s de- 
scription of the uses whereunto his 
ideologian will put the principle of 
which he is in possession ; and there- 
in we find him dealing with certain 
events, narrated, as by other Gospel 
writers, so with this special writer of 
the treatises addressed to Theophilus. 
The first named is the Transfiguration. 
The writer to Theophilus informs us, 
more suo, with that precision, or pre- 
tence of it, which seems to mark his 
possession or affectation of an historic 
sense so remarkable, that “about an 
eight days” after certain recorded 
sayings the Son of Man took Peter, 
and John, and James, and went up 
into a mountain, where the event 
known by the name of Transfigura- 
tion took place. He details the “hea- 
viness with sleep” which lay upon 
the three disciples, and specifies their 
waking. He gives the words of Peter, 
and notes the frame of mind in which 
he uttered them. He then informs 
us, that “the next day, when they 
were come down from the hill,” cer- 
tain other words were spoken and 
deeds done. This account may or 
may not be credible; but one thing, 
we think, is unquestionable, that whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly informed ; 
whether deceived or Sailvtne: the 
writer, being such an one as we know 
him to be, meant to narrate an event 
and not a parable of spiritual or other 
significance. State him to have writ- 
ten “ideologically,” and you neces- 


lous as our 
that “not a 
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sarily destroy all consistency of the 
narrative with his known habits and 
subjects of narration. If there is to 
be “no other second or hidden sense” 
attributed to the Evangelist, “differ- 
ent from that which appears on the 
surface,” we fear we must impera- 
tively bid the man who tenders us 
the “spiritual significance” of the 
Transfiguration to get out of the way. 
as standing between ourselves and 
the manifest meaning of our author, 
whether veracious or the reverse. 
When next we pass on to records of 
miracles of healing asserted to have 
been wrought by the Son of Man, 
we find an additional presumption 
against the theory, that such records 
may be read ideologically, in the fact 
that this one writer of them was him- 
self a physician, a man of a class as 
little likely as any on earth to be sa- 
tisfied with an ideological cure of an 
actual patient. The spiritual signifi- 
cance of a miracle is, doubtless, often 
great, and may be, as the ideologian 
informs us, “equally suggestive of 
true ideas with facts absolutely cer- 
tain.” But material results are what 
medical practitioners look for, rather 
than ideas by the bed-side of any other 
than mere “malades imaginaires.” 
The last man likely to have loaded 
hisnarrative,and perplexed hisfriend’s 
mind, with statements about open- 
ing blind eyes, loosing stammering 
tongues, cleansing lepers, as mere me- 
taphysical metaphors, would surely be 
the man whose study and practice of 
the medical art, rudimentary as they 
may have been, must have given him 
a special insight into the material as- 

cts of these cases of healing, and a 
lively interest in their physical re- 
sults. 

And on the question in what sense 
this writer would have us understand 
his accounts of miraculous healin 
powers, it may be further observed, 
that, both in the Gospel and in the 
Book of Acts, he affirms their exer- 
cise by others than that One Son of 
Man, whom adoring affection and 
awe might unconsciously invest with 
attributes ideal rather actual. What- 
ever “theory of inspiration” he may 
have held in respect of the word of 
prophecy—a theory on which we 
think it were an easy task to prove 
him at variance with many assertions 
of our essayists and reviewers—he 
attributed to inspiration the bestowal 
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of certain curative powers upon the 
inspired. 

or he tells us in his Gospel, how 
Christ the Lord “called his twelve 
disciples together, and gave them 
power and authority over all devils, 
and to cure diseases, and sent them 
to preach the kingdom of God, and to 
eure the sick.” He tells us how that, 
“after these things, the Lord ap- 
pointed other seventy also, and sent 
them two and two before his face,” 
with similar commission, and kindred 
powers. Then, in his Book of Acts, 
after speaking of the interval during 
which the disciples “ waited,” ac- 
cording to their Master’s word, “ for 
the a of the Father, which 
they had heard of him,” he gives us 
the detailed and particular account of 
its fulfilment, and thenceforth con- 
tinually weaves into his history clear 
instances of the exercise of those 
“gifts of healing,’ which Paul, his 
great master and companion in toil 
and travel, asserts expressly to be 
“divided unto every man by the self- 
same Spirit” whose Pentecostal ad- 
vent Luke himself describes. 

Now, it is fair to ask whether the 
miracles of the Acts, as well as those 
of the Gospel, of this writer are to 
be understood and accepted ideologi- 
cally. Was itideal “strength” which 
the beggar’s “ feet and ankle bones” 
received at the beautiful gate of the 
temple? Were those imaginary antics 
of his, and was it a mere spiritual 

ip in which the lame man held 

eter and John, as “the people ran 
together unto them in the porch that 
is called Solomon’s, greatly wonder- 
ing?’ And if we must answer such 

uestions in the affirmative, may we 
do so in virtue of Mr. Jowett’s teach- 
ing concerning the sense upon the 
surface ? 

Supposing, again, that our author, 
in recounting Paul’s subsequent simi- 
lar act at Lystra, means us to under- 
stand that the cure of the cripple 
there was ideological, does he mean 
us also to consider as ideal the stones 
wherewith the Lycaonians, set on by 
Jews from Antioch and Iconium, 

elted him till they supposed he had 
en dead? Let any reader of the 
story, in Greek original or English 
version, tell us whether this be or be 
not a “hidden sense” in the nar- 
rator’s narrative—-“ a refinement and 
a distinction of later times.” By-and- 
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by we come in company both with 
Paul and this physician, Luke him- 
self, into the house of the chief man 
of an island, on which they have been 
castaway, “ whose name was Publius, 
who received us courteously. And it 
came to pass, that the father of Pub- 
lius lay sick of a fever, and of a 
bloody flux (dvoevrepig), to whom 
Paul entered in and prayed, and laid 
his hands on him, and healed him. 
So when this was done others also, 
which had diseases in the island, 
came, and were healed.” It almost 
amounts to profane jesting, should 
one inquire whether this cure also is 
to be counted ideological. But if not 
this one, why the last one? Is dysen- 
tery any more material and physical 
than congenital malformation—the 
ease of the cripple at Lystra—the case, 
again, of the lame beggar at the beau- 
tiful gate? The treatise would lose 
even common coherency were we thus 
to distinguish between cases which 
themselves are but stray specimens, 
taken almost at random from the 
story. But the intention of the Acts 
carries, as we contend, that of the 
Gospel ; and in his relation of mira- 
culous bodily cures in the latter, this 
writer must mean, as he does in the 
former, rather to state “facts abso- 
lutely certain,” than to suggest “true 
ideas.” Any attempt to filch from 
them their material significance, in 
exchange for a noanlen “spiritual,” 
may be safely left to the demolish- 
ing powers of critics, formed in the 
canonical school of Mr. Jowett. And 
what has been said of St. Luke’s 
meaning on the foregoing points, will 

seen at once to apply to those 
others, whereat his Gospel comes in 
contact with the list of historical 
uncertainties, spiritualized into true 
ideas by Mr. Wilson’s ideologian. St. 
Luke’s genealogy of our Lord, as Son 
of David, may or may not contribute 
any thing towards proof of his de- 
scent, in point of historic fact. The 
“birth in the city of David,” so cir- 
cumstantially related by him, toge- 
ther “with other circumstances of 
the infancy,” may or may not have 
“an ideal origin,” and require the 
application of “an ideal meaning.” 
But, however that may be, theassign- 
ment of such origin—the application 
of such meaning—must be made, we 
venture to submit, in the teeth of the 
ascertainable intention of the writer, 
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and so in the teeth of the formidable 
canon, that “Scripture is to be in- 
terpreted like any other book.” 


‘The same fact,” says Mr. Jowett, 
** cannot be true and untrue, any more 
than the same words can have two op- 
posite meanings. The same fact can- 
not be true in religion, when seen by 
the light of faith, and untrue in science, 
when looked at through the medium of 
evidence or experiment.” 


Whatever we ma 
special use to whic 
“dictum,” in the passage whence we 
select it, we think it an admirable 
corrective to purge the lurking error 
in such a passage from his fellow- 
essayist, as the following :— 


think of the 
he puts this 


** The same may take place with our- 
selves, and history and tradition be em- 
ployed emblematically, without, on that 
account, being regarded as untrue. We 
do not apply the term ‘ untrue’ to par- 
able, fable, or proverb, although their 
words correspond with ideas, not with 
material facts; as little should we do 
so, when narratives have been the spon- 
taneous product of true ideas, and are 
capable of producing them.” 


There is a confusion, surely, be- 
tween the nature and use, respec- 
tively, of “history and tradition,” 
“ parable, fable, and proverb,” against 
which the foregoing quotation may do 
good service. The historical fact of a 
cripple walking for the first time since 
his mother’s womb, may very well be 
“used emblematically ;’ but if the 
fact be historical, that use cannot 
convert it in itself into “ parable, 
fable, or proverb.” He walked or he 
did not. The fact itself “ cannot be 
true in religion when seen by the light 
of faith, and untrue in science when 
looked at through the medium of evi- 
dence.” 

Whatever force Mr. Jowett’s oft 
repeated cautions may possess against 
the ‘“‘ mystical and allegorical expla- 
nations” of the fathers, must needs 
tell with increased effect against the 
ideological method vaunted by Mr. 
Wilson. The mystical interpretation 
may darken, the allegorical may over- 
lay, but the ideological destroys the 
certainty of the word to be explained. 
“There's nothing new, and there’s 
nothing true, and it don’t signify,” is 
a dreary creed enough; but it has at 
least a charm of consistency not 
owned by the ideological dogma, 
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“there’s nothing new, and there’s 
nothing true, and it has a spiritual 
significance.” This latter is provoca- 
tive of a contempt which the former 
at least leaves dormant. 

“Since the world began,” said one 
in a certain place, “was it not heard 
that any man opened the eyes of one 
that was born blind.” 

If the asserted fact were not asserted 
in good faith or in earnest, there was, 
indeed, no novelty; the blind re- 
mained as blind as ever, and the story 
meant just nothing at all. But if we 
must determine the “ spiritual signifi- 
cance” of the fact that a man’s bodily 
eyes, said in earnest to have been 
opened by a Giver of Light, remained 
as tight shut as ever, we opine that 
it amounts to this, that the pro- 
claimed enlightener of the blind has 
not any light to give, and that the 
evidence of his power to gift blind 
souls with light is on a par with that 
of his power to gift blind bodies 
therewith. This is an active negation 
of the hopes of enlightenment more 
hopeless than the former passive de- 
nial of them. It signifies the exist- 
ence of a “slough of despond,” in 


which one may sink deeper than in 


the dry pit of indifference. That is 
no nice moral stomach, we fear, which 
will not turn sooner or later in disgust 
from the digestion of the “ spiritual 
significance’ of documents, professing 
to be specially truthful, yet stuffed by 
fraud or folly with material untruths. 
We do not conceal it from ourselves, 
that in speaking thus we may be 
doing scant justice to Mr. Wilson in 
respect of his understanding of what 
truth and untruth are. For we are 
at considerable loss to fix what mean- 
ing he attaches not only to such an 
expression as “true ideas ;” but even 
to that of “historical truth.” We 
find it hard, indeed, to extract any 
such fixed meaning out of such pas- 
sages as these :— 


** As Churchmen, or as Christians, we 
may vary as to their value in particulars 
—(the value of the historical parts of 
the Bible)—that is, as to the extent of 
the verbal accuracy of a history, or of 
its spiritual significance, without break- 
ing with our communion, or denying 
our sacred name. These varieties will 
be determined partly by the peculiarities 
of men’s mental condition; partly by 
the nature of their education, cireum- 
stances, and special studies. And neither 
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should the idealist condemn the literalist, 
nor the literalist assume the right of ex- 
communicating the idealist. They are 
really fed with the same truths: the 
literalist unconsciously, the idealist with 
reflection.” 


The same truths. What, then, are 
truths? Shall we select any of the 
“many narratives of marvels and 
catastrophes in the Old Testament 
referred to in the New, as emblems, 
without either denying or asserting 
their literal truth—such as the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah by 
fire from heaven, and the Noachian 
deluge ?” 

One man shall hold that fire did 
come down from heaven and scorch 
with doom the filthy cities; another 
shall maintain—what? That there 
fell no such fire? That there stood 
no such cities? That their crimes are 
figments of the Genesis writer’s brain? 
We do not touch the question, whe- 
ther these two men have, indeed, a 
right of mutual condemnation—a duty 
of mutual excommunication; but we 
want to know in what sense they are 
fed with the same truths? Are ne- 
gation and affirmation, not even of 
the same doctrines, but of the same 
definite facts all one? 

“Black is not black, nor white so 
7 white.” 

s it equally true, that there was, 
and was not a Noachian deluge? 
That the “flood” did and did not 
“come and sweep them all away?” 
This is “an hard saying.” Mr. Wil- 
son himself supplies us with these 
specimens of divergence in belief as to 
the literal truth of these narratives. 
Such a divergence, unless he strangely 
misuses language, must be very differ- 
ent from a mere disagreement about 
“verbal accuracy.” disagreement, 
for instance, about the verbal accuracy 
of the dimensions of Noah’s Ark, in 
the Book of Genesis, may or may not 
be tolerable; but, at any rate, it is 
quite another thing from a dispute as 
to whether Noah’s contemporaries 
were really drowned or not. 

Wearied of this juggle between the 
truth and untruth, apparently asserted 
to be possibly co-existent in the self- 
same statements of Scripture—per- 

lexed and perhaps indignant at 
ing assured that “an historical re- 
presentation,” which can no longer 
remain an “undoubted historical 
fact,” became the “concrete expres- 
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sion of a great moral truth”—we are 
glad enough to apply to this shift- 
ing ideology the words which Mr. 
Jowett aims at mystical and allegori- 
cal interpretation, “an instrument is 
introduced of such subtlety and pli- 
ability as to make the Scriptures 
mean any thing—‘Gallus in cam- 
panil’ as the Waldenses described 
it, ‘the weathercock on the church 
tower,’ which is turned hither and 
thither by every wind of doctrine.” 

We may not partake—for ourselves, 
indeed, we may say outright that we 
do not partake—in the Professor’ssan- 
guine expectations of what “critical” 
interpretation, even when conducted 
in strictest conformity with his own 
canons, may do for the benefit of 
Christendom ; but to minds enticed 
into slippery places by the attraction 
of Mr. Wilson’s ideological principle, 
we heartily commend the considera- 
tions which he phrases thus :— 


‘* Where there is no critical interpre- 
tation of Scripture there will be a mys- 
tical or rhetorical one. If words have 
more than one meaning they may have 
any meaning. Instead of being a rule 
of life and faith, Scripture becomes the 
expression of the everchanging aspect of 
religious opinions. The unchangeable 
Word of God, in the name of which we 
repose, is changed by each age and each 
generation in accordance with its pass- 
ing fancy. The book in which we be- 
lieve all religious truth to be contained 
is the most uncertain of all books, be- 
cause interpreted by arbitrary and un- 
certain methods.” 


We have no desire to inflict upon 
our readers a mere cento of quota- 
tions, but we submit to them that 
such words, whatever be their intrin- 
sic worth, may not be unprofitably 
contrasted with those we now give 
from the other essayist :— 


‘*Not the same thoughts—very far 
from the same thoughts—pass through 
the mind of the well and the less in- 
structed on contemplating the same face 
of the natural world. In like manner 
are the thoughts of men various, in 
form at least if not in substance, when 
they read the same Scripture histories 
and use the same Scripture phrases. 
Histories to some become parables to 
others, and facts to those are emblems 
to these.” 


Who doubts it? But who cares to 
know it? Has the natural world a 
face indeed, or does it only “ make 
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faces?” Useful interpretations may 
be all very well for such as despair 
of “absolute” and are in search only 
of “regulative” truth. But there 
are who will ask for somewhat else, 
and who will repeat their demand, 
however champions or assailers of 
orthodoxy may put them off time 
after time. There are who will say, 
“What are these thoughts, and 
thoughts, and thoughts again, of men 
tous? Many men, many minds; but 
what we long, pine, toil, struggle, 
pray for, is the mind of Christ, the 
thought of God.” 

Such men, we think, though they 
may discover many things wherefrom 
they differ in Dr. Temple’s contri- 
bution to the Essays and Reviews— 
though they may reckon the specific 
failures of its analogy numerous, ob- 
vious, and, indeed, absurd enough, 
will yet be conscious that adoption of 
its fundamental axiom may deliver 
them from many irrelevancies as from 
many downright errors which will 
appear to them in other papers in 
this incongruous volume. Minds, for 
instance, imbued with the conviction 
that the Bible is emphatically, and 
not simply—as Mr. Wilson says of 
some of its historical parts—“in some 
sense from God,” must needs lay 
much stress upon that unity in di- 
versity which seems to stamp it as 
in deed and truth the very word and 
revelation of Him who is Triune. 
And such minds will hardly be satis- 
fied with this language of Professor 
Jowett :— 


«In this consideration of the separate 
books of Scripture it is not to be forgog- 
ten that they have a sort of continuity. 
We make a separate study of the sub- 
ject—the mode of thought, in some de- 
gree also of the language of each book. 
And at length the idea arises in our 
minds of a common literature, a per- 
vading life, an overruling law. It may 
be compared to the effect of some 
natural scene in which we suddenly 
perceive a harmony or picture, or to the 
imperfect appearance of design which 
suggests itself in looking at the surface 
of the globe. That is to say, there is 
nothing miraculous or artificial in the 
arrangement of the books of Scripture ; 
it is the result not the design which appears 
in them when bound in the same on 
Or, if we like so to say, there is design, 
but a natural design which is revealed 
to after ages.” 
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We must premise that the sentence 
in italics is of our underlining, the 
single copulative verb in the next is 
underlined by the writer himself. 
We may mistake the true force of the 
words. “A natural design” may 
mean, the providential design of Him 
whose Spirit breathes from the first 
verse of Genesis to the last of the 
Apocalypse. If so, we submit that 
that one word invalidates the propo- 
sitions which have immediately pre- 
ceded. But, if otherwise, we gather 
from them that the Professor con- 
siders the Bible to be a publication 
on the plan of the “Essays and Re- 
views” themselves; in which we, for 
our part, allow, in opposition to many 
of ion who join with us in con- 
demningit, that “result” —sufficiently 
deplorable—appears rather than “de- 
sign.” Isit possible that the authors 
of those separate books of Scripture, 
which “have a sort of continuity,” 
might be as anxious as those of the 
seven papers “written in entire 
independence and without concert 
and comparison” to be held “ respon- 
sible for their respective articles 
only?” This might smooth some dif- 
ficulties if it were generally known. 
It would enable the sterner and 
more literally truthful of the Old 
Testament prophets, for instance, to 
cut adrift, if they so pleased, that 
speculative “ Salerw Descartes or 

ewton,” whom Mr. Goodwin re- 

ards as the author of the Mosaic 

cananey, that “ writer who asserts 
so solemnly and unhesitatingly that 
for which . must have known that 
he had no authority ;’ and would 
clear the Psalmist who “did not exer- 
cise himself in great matters which 
were too high for him, but refrained 
his soul and kept it low, like as a 
child that is weaned from his mother” 
of all complicity in the audacious as- 
sumptions of him who would unveil 
the supreme act of creation, whilst 
yet undisciplined in that “modesty 
of assertion which the true spirit of 
science has taught us.” 

Perhaps a preface to the books of 
Scripture, when bound up in one 
volume, as a result rather than a de- 
sign, might be useful in this respect. 
The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge might see to it ; and Mr. 
Wilson, perhaps, if no other essay- 
ist, might find its inditing a task 
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congenial to the tenor of his own 
words : 


*¢ There is no book indeed, or collec- 
tion of books, so rich in words which ad- 
dress themselves intelligibly to the un- 
learned and learned alike. But those 
who are able to do so ought to lead the less- 
educated to distinguish between the differ- 
ent kinds of words which it contains, be- 
tween the dark patches of human passion 
and error which form a partial crust upon 
it, and the bright centre of spiritual 
truth within.” 


The suggestion, we will allow, is in- 
cidental. What, however, is not so, 
is the antagonism between the notions 
of Scriptural unity and continuity 
which we gather from Professor 
Jowett’s words, or from the teaching 
of Dr. Temple. 

For, in that teaching, all turns upon 
the thought of an Education by de- 
sign, a design predetermined and 
constant. The several books of Scrip- 
ture are the successive words of One 
Educator, determining the order and 
arrangement of the legal, moral, spiri- 
tual training that shall be given to 
the colossal, collective, man. How 
their combination can possibly be a 
“result,” instead of a design, upon 
that theory, at least, we are power- 
less to conceive or comprehend. 

‘* First comes the Law, then the Son 
of Man, then the gift of the Spirit. The 
world was once a child, under tutors and 
governors, until the time appointed by 
the Father. Then, when the fit season 
had arrived, the Example to which all 
ages should turn was sent to teach men 
what they ought to be. Then the hu- 
man race was left to itself to be guided 
by the teaching of the Spirit within.” 


That Spirit, however, having been 
sent no less than that Son. 

Whether Dr. Temple does or does 
not assign to Roman policy and Greek 
art functions in the education of his 
fancied human colossus ofsuch import- 
ance as to trench upon the special 
glories of the Hebrew discipline we 
do not care at this time to discuss ; 
but we must, in simple justice, claim 
for his Essay the merit of asserting 
unequivocally the express action of a 

ersonal Educator on the training of 
oe kind. And since that Edu- 
cator is the Being with whom is nei- 
ther “variableness nor shadow of 
turning,” it would be strange indeed 
if there were not a designed and ex- 
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pressed continuity and consistency in 
the voices uttered by the agents—be 
they never so many—whom He sent 
to discipline the conscience of that se- 
lected race, whom He also himself se- 
lected, according to our writer, to dis- 
cipline the conscience of the world. 

Ir. Jowett tells us of a “sort of con- 
flict arising between scientific criti- 
cism and popular opinion.” Dr. 
Temple’s theory ratifies, as against 
all scientific criticism whatever, the 
true verdict of that instructive popu- 
lar opinion, which by the very name 
“the Bible” pronounces for that sub- 
stantial unity of the separate books 
of Scripture, which, after all, we trust 
that even the most thorough-going 
partisans of so-called scientific criti- 
cism have no desire to deny. 

But Dr. Temple’s theory, when con- 
trasted with much of Mr. Jowett’s 
language, has this peculiarity as well, 
that it delivers from all the Profes- 
sor’s accusations of paltering with the 
sense of Scripture those who, though 
they refuse to uae with what seems 
to them the double dealing of the 
ideologian, do look for meanings, true 
meanings, intentional meanings, mean- 
ings of most useful as well as of most 
lofty purpose,—in words, of which the 
utterance or penmanship may not 
have signified such meanings to the 
prophet or the scribe himself. 

ow futile it becomes to say that 
the time approaches “ when educat- 
ed men will be no more able to be- 
lieve that the words, ‘out of Egypt 
have I called my son’ (Matthew, ii., 
15, Hosea, xi., 1) were intended by 
the prophet to refer to the return of 
Joseph and Mary from Egypt,” when 
once the educated man has|laid it down 
that his own education is but a part 
of the wider education given by an 
Educator, who is eternal and omnis- 
cient, to the prophet who first uttered; 
to the evangelist who next applied; to 
himself, who now reads the word and 
accepts the prophet’s utterance with 
the evangelist’s application, as toge- 
ther constituting the use of the word 
intended by Him who gave it. 

The assurances that “all that the 
prophet meant may not have been 
consciously present to his mind:” 
that “there were depths which, to 
himself also, were but half revealed,” 
admirably just as they are, are yet 
entirely beside the purpose, if ten- 
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dered in answer to him who is in- 
quiring, not what the prophet in- 
ae but what the Divine Educa- 
tor intended, and still intends, who 
has used the prophet in his scheme of 
training. 

The objections of Mr. Williams, 
again, to the predictive force or value 
of prophecy, which we have else- 
where* considered more particularly, 
amount to little or nothing, unless he 
shall deny the probability or the pos- 
sibility that an Educator through the 
ages should, as all educators through 
a lifetime do, give intimation before- 
hand of the course which, even in 
particulars, it was his fixed intention 
to pursue. 

ndeed, any convinced and zealous 
disciple of the Head of Rugby must 
needs fall foul of the Vice-Principal 
of Lampeter, as soon and as irretriev- 
ably as he needs must of the Oxford 
Professor. Dr. Williams tells us that: 


**We should define inspiration con- 
sistently with the facts of Scripture and 
of human nature. These would neither 
exclude the idea of fallibility among 
Israelites of old nor teach us to quench 
the Spirit in true hearts for ever. But 
if any one prefers thinking the sacred 
writers passionless machines, and calling 
Luther and Milton ‘ uninspired,’ let him 
co-operate in researches by which his 
theory, if true, will be triumphantly con- 
firmed.” 


The tone and temper of these words 
may seem to strike no discord with 
Mr. Jowett’s strange assertions, that 
“for any of the higher or supernatural 
views of inspiration there is not any 
foundation in the Gospels or Epistles;” 
that “there is no appearance in their 
writings that the Evangelists or 
Apostles had any inward gift, or 
were subject to any power external 
to them different from that of preach- 
ing and teaching which they daily 
exercised.” But we humbly submit 
to any casual reader the impossibilit, 
of conciliating this manner of tal 
with the gist and drift of the sub- 
joined words of Dr. Temple: 


** Since the days of the Apostles no fur- 
ther revelation has been granted, nor has 
any other system of religion sprung up 
spontaneously within the limits which 
the Church has covered. No prophets 
have communicated messages from hea- 
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ven ; no infallible inspiration has guided 
any teacher or preacher.” 


Here, surely, points are taken for 
granted, axioms admitted, inferences 
indicated, for which Dr. Rowland 
Williams, no very courteous con- 
troversialist, would be disposed to 
make the utterer feel the rough side 
of his tongue, were the words uttered 
elsewhere than in “Essays and Re- 
views.” We wonder what comment 
that admirer of Bunsen’s theology 
may have to make upon the distinc- 
tion drawn by Dr. Temple between 
“systems of law, given also by God, 
though not given by revelation, but by 
the working of nature, and conse- 
quently so distorted and adulterated 
that in lapse of time the divine element 
in them had almost perished.” Dr. 
Williams will not tolerate a theory of 
revelation which “involves a com- 
parative mistrust ever afterwards of 
the channels ordained” by Providence 
for the reception of its guidance; what, 
therefore, can he think of alaw, which, 
because given “by the working of na- 
ture,” was distorted, adulterated, and 
well-nigh lost ? How long, we should 
be likewise glad to know, would one 
of his turn of mind be kept from 
turning fiercely upon the ideologian 
of Mr. Wilson’s school? The latter, 
as we have already quoted him, 
refuses to “apply the term untrue 
to parable, Pub é, or proverb, al- 
though their words correspond with 
ideas not with material facts.” As 
little will he do so “when narratives 
have been the spontaneous product of 
true ideas, and are capable of re- 
producing them.” How long would 
such a critic walk without broken 
bones in company of that same fer- 
vid colleague, who bursts into verse 
in exultation at Bunsen’s historical 
havoc— 


‘¢ When those fables strange, our hirelings 
teach, 
I saw by genuine learning cast aside, 
Even like Linnzus kueeling on the sod, 
For 7 Srom falsehood severed, thank 
God.” 


But if we might do so without 
danger of exhausting the patience of 
our readers, we would assure them 
that we have by no means exhausted 
even our primary list of dissensions 


* Dublin University Magazine, April, 1861. 
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indicated in germ in the several papers 
under review. 

Dr. Temple is clear that “the Bible 
is a history,” and rejoices to think 
that even its “doctrinal parts are cast 
in a historical form.” Now this con- 
viction, as it seems to us, must bring 
him in whom it exists, sooner or later. 
into that collision with the ideologica 
principle of Mr. Wilson, into which 
an attempt to apply Mr. Jowett’s 
canon of interpretation forthwith 
brought ourselves. If the mossiness, 
and puffiness, and semi-elastic flabbi- 
ness of ideology act as a buffer in 
this case, and prevent a crash, what 
shall prevent splinters from flying 
when the manlier consistency of Dr. 
Temple’s theory shall come full tilt 
against “the quaint strength,” as Dr. 
Williams has it, of Bunsen’s famous 
declaration, “there is no historical 
event in revelation ?” 

So we might ask again, whether the 
supremacy apparently assigned to 
criticism as an interpreter by Mr. 
Jowett, must not clach at last with 
Dr. Temple’s claim that conscience 
be recognised as the sole supreme in- 
terpreter. So again, whether Dr. 
Temple’s statement, that “the inter- 

retation of the Bible varies slightly 
hon age to age, and always in one 
direction,” does not extract the very 
pith and marrow from the introduc- 
tory lucubrations of Mr. Jowett, and 
silence as superfluous his wonderment 
and complaint over the “ strange 
though familiar fact that great dif- 
erences of opinion exist respecting 
the interpretation of Scripture, the 
book remaining as at the first, the 
commentators seeming rather to re- 
flect the changing atmosphere of the 
world or of the Church.’ 

Putting aside, however, now, these 
more obvious and immediate discrep- 
ancies, and still taking Dr. Temple’s 
essay as our text, we think we are 
justified in remarking that the idea 
which animates it is in essential con- 
tradiction to that which pervades the 
paper of Mr. Baden Powell. Not, 
perhaps, that such contradiction finds 
as in those other cases, a formal an 
precise expression ; but that we find, 
if we will yield our mind to the in- 
fluence of the one, a sort of instructive 
forecasting of future conflict with the 
other. Here is an Almighty Edu- 
cator, Lord of both worlds, the moral 
and the material. He takes in hand, 
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and that on a designed system, the 
education of a being, in whose very 
constitution he himself has brought 
the moral and the material into a 
close relationship. Take him singly, 
take him in the mass, the human 
being unites in his own person these 
two elements in some respects so 
widely dissociated. He is sent to 
school on earth; but that is not a 
mere grammar school, if we may dare 
the word ; it is first and foremost an 
Industrial school. With the Para- 
dise story in your Genesis : the man- 
scholar is in a garden of the Lord 
which he must “dress and keep.” 
Strike out that story if you will; and 
still we are agreed that the man- 
scholar’s mission upon the earth is to 
“subdue and replenish” it. Material 
things he is to master, not, of course, 
by disobedience to the laws which 
rule and order their existence, but 
by obedience to them on discovery : 
that discovery consciously exercising 
his intellect, that obedience uncon- 
sciously moulding his moral character. 
But that material order, of which he 
is to discover the laws, and which he 
can only master on condition of obe- 
dience to them when discovered, may 
ssibly master him, paralyzing his 
intellect and enslaving even his moral 
being. That is no imaginary danger 
in a world where men have bowed 
down to air, and earth, and sea, to 
sun, and moon, and stars, to holy 
trees, and sacred stones, and mystic 
herbs ; to leave aside all mention of 
the worship of animated things. 
Meanwhile the Divine Educator is 
allowed to have interfered with the 
moral laws which rule the man under 
education. Not in the sense of weak- 
ening, altering, or repealing them; but 
in the sense of specially revealing, 
enacting, enforcing, illustrating, ex- 
nding them. Are we content to be- 
ieve that such an Educator, in the 
face of that position of his scholar 
towards material things which existed 
and must exist, has left him without 
lessons which should stamp upon his 
very sense and mind the lesson that 
he may master material things, be- 
cause, indeed, material things have 
an absolute Lord and Master in Him 
who has set him here on earth at 
school? Mankind never has been 
content to think so. 
Dr. Temple, if we do not misun- 
derstand him grievously, means to 
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pores in eloquent terms against all 
orms of such a creed. He seems to 
recoil from the notion “of a world of 
mere phenomena, where all events are 
coat to one another by a rigid 
law of cause and effect.” He will not 
hear of “a universe” which shall be 
‘a dead machine,” of an “order of 
all things” which should become “not 
merely an iron rule, from which no- 
thing can ever swerve,” but “an iron 
rule which guides to nothing and ends 
in nothing. 

Is it not just such a world of mere 
erenen, which the essay of the 
ate Savilian Professor evokes before 
the eye of our intellect? What other 
image rises up amidst its teaching, 
about “the universal self-sustaining 
and ons powers which per- 
vade all nature?’ Far be it, indeed, 
from us to “disparage the necessity 
for some conviction of permanent 
order, as the basis of all probability ;” 
but by order, we understand arrange- 
ment by the will of One that orders. 
We fully recognise “the impossibi- 
lity, even of any two material atoms 
subsisting together without a deter- 
minate relation ;’ but we demand ex- 
press acknowledgment of a Personal 
determining Will, before we will stir 
an inch farther in agreement with the 
reasoner; and if we be told of the 
impossibility—of any modification 
whatsoever in the existing conditions 
of material agents, unless through 
the invariable operation of a series of 
eternally impressed consequences, fol- 
lowing in some necessary chain of 
orderly connexion—we demand of the 
propounder of these scientific sesqui- 
pedalia, whether he is or is not sim- 
ply baiting for us the old trap of 
theological puzzle touching freedom 
of action, and fore-ordination of all 
things by Almighty God. When so 
much is said concerning law, with so 
scanty mention of a Lawgiver, we 
may fairly excused for one 
whether Mr. Baden Powell’s “ gran 
principle of theself-evolving powers of 
nature,” may not simply amount to 
the proclamation of that “iron rule 
whic ides to nothing, and ends 
in nothing ;’ whereof we share most 
heartily Dr. Temple’s detestation. 

It does not escape us, indeed, that 
the last-named writer appears to con- 
cede, pane: rather less guardedly 
than he might, the possibility of a 
difference between the material and 
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the spiritual world, in respect of sub- 
jection to such a rule as this. For 

is purpose there was no necessity to 
question its probability ; because his 
argument is then opening out in re- 
spect only of the moral instruments 
of human education, wielded by 
its Divine conductor. But we con- 
tend, that in view of the Person of 
that Educator—of the nature of the 
creature he designs to educate, and of 
the place of education—a presump- 
tion does naturally arise in our min 
concerning his probable use of ma- 
terial things in the conduct of that 
education—that is, a presumption in 
favour of the occurrence of miracles. 

It is easy to talk glibly—easy to 
write with a quasi-force of te about 
the “necessary dissociation of the 
— from the physical ;’ but 
that dissociation is one in which we 
believe that the spirit of man never 
entirely acquiesces. His protests 
against the reality of such dissocia- 
tion may take occasionally the most 
prtenaee and unphilosophical forms, 

ut they express a philosophical in- 
stinct which lies very deep, and has 
not even yet been proved not to be 
true. We are apt to lose sight of 
this, if, in discussing the relation be- 
tween faith and miracles, we confine 
ourselves, as Mr. Powell appears to 
do, to the question of the power mira- 
cles may ss in the production of 
faith. ut a believer in the.New 
Testament, no matter by what means 
his belief therein has oo brought 
about, must surely believe in another 
very different relation between faith 
and miracles—to wit, the power which 
the former possess to work the latter. 
Decide as you will the question of 
miracles working faith, there remains 
- question of faith working mira- 
cles :-— 


“* Matters of clear and positive fact,” 
says Mr. Baden Powell, ‘‘ investigated 
on critical grounds, and supported by 
exact evidence, are properly matters of 
knowledge, not of faith. It is ratherin 
points of less definite character that an 
exercise of faith can take place; it is 
rather with matters of religious belief, 
belonging to a higher and less conceiv- 
able class of truths, with the mysterious 
things of the unseen world, that faith 
owns connexion, and more readily asso- 
ciates itself with spiritual ideas, than 
with external evidence, or physical 
events; and it is generally admitted, 
that many points of important religious 
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instruction, even conveyed under the 
form of fictions (as in the instances of 
doctrines inculcated through parables), 
are more congenial to the spirit of faith 
than any relations of historical events 
could be. The more knowledge ad- 
vances, the more it has been and will 
be acknowledged that Christianity, asa 
real religion, must be viewed apart from 
connexion with physical things.” 


We take leave to doubt the cer- 
tainty that such a prediction will be 
realized, fashionable as the utterance 
of it seems to be, now-a-days, with 
men of various theological or scientific 
schools. We do not wonder at the 
appeal made here to the ideologian ; 
but we will be bold enough to avow 
our conviction that the “advance of 
knowledge” itself will, in due time, 
make it unnecessary ; nay, will stul- 
tify such hasty help as that sublima- 
tor of fact into fiction may feel in- 
clined to afford. Believing, as what 
Theist does not? that the ultimate 
original cause of all physical causation 
lies in the determining will of a Being 
who is not physical, we claim the 
liberty to refuse unqualified assent 
to the doctrine of this necessary dis- 
sociation between the physical and 
spiritual. We deny that there is no 
clear meaning in the words cited by 
Mr. Baden Powell from Dean Trench : 
we perceive great force of meaning in 
the expression of the latter concern- 
ing “moral laws controlling physical.” 
It may or may not be true that “faith 
owns connexion and more readily 
associates with spiritual ideas than 
with physical events;’ but we as- 
sert that faith has a living energy 
which concerns other things than 
mere inculcation of doctrines. We 
do not wish to pick fastidious quarrels 
with language so fully justified by 
general use, as “ the acknowledgment 
of Christianity as a real religion ;” 
but we are not ashamed to avow our 
conviction of its utter insufficiency. 
Faith concerns rather “the acknow- 
ledgment of Christ” as a real livin 
Lord, over both elements spiritua 
and physical, which, if they must 
needs be acknowledged to meet in 
man ina connexion apparently indis- 
soluble, must be acknowledged to meet 
in yet deeper, more significant, more 
effective union in the person of the 
God-man. For, let it be well under- 

that the truth, “in idea,” of 
the Incarnation, which is all that, 
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apparently, some ideologians tender 
to our faith, true as it is, is not enough 
of truth for human souls in earnest. 
These have it, and hold it as true “in 
fact,” no less than “in idea;” and it 
will be seen at once that, if they do 
so, they must refuse to elbowed 
out into that “boundless region of 
spiritual things which is the sole 
dominion of faith,” according to the 
Savilian Professor, “ beyond the do- 
minion of physical causation, and the 
ossible conceptions of intellect or 
nowledge.” 

One great difficulty of arguin 
fairly, even with any one speci 
writer, in a hap-hazard manual of ob- 
jections to received beliefs, such as 
the volume before us, arises from the 
impossibility of knowing what com- 
mon axioms are held, or even likely 
to be held by the writers mutually, 
and by each one of them with our- 
selves; therefore we cannot pretend 
to say, whether we should, in the mind 
of one who approved of Mr. Baden 
Powell’s essay, be weakening or 
strengthening the reasonableness of 
our suggestions by an appeal to the 
recorded words of Christ. But Pro- 
fessor Jowett has a sentence towards 
whose writer any warm-hearted Chris- 
tian man must feel a yearning, spite 
of hostility to many of his conclusions. 
“Tt is one of the highest tasks,” says 
he, “on which the labour of a life can 
be spent, to bring the words of Christ 
a little nearer the heart of man.” 
Those who feel thus, however they 
may reason, will not take it amiss if 
we import into the discussion certain 
recorded words of His which, to our 
mind, reveal how near the heart of 
man must lie the conviction that the 
dissociation of the physical from the 
a is no reality after all. Whe- 
ther falsely or truly attributed to him, 
the attribution is no chance one, for 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke repeat 
them, and record a repetition of in 
in effect, by Him, on more than one 
occasion. 

Matthew tells us (xvii. 14—20), 
that when the Son of Man came down 
from the Mount of Transfiguration, a 
certain lunatic child was brought to 
him, whom the disciples, in his ab- 
sence, had been unable to cure. 

“ And Jesus rebuked the devil; and 
he departed out of him: and the child 
was cured from that very hour. 

“Then came the disciples to Jesus 
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apart, and said, Why could not we cast 
him out? 

“ And Jesus said unto them, Because 
of your unbelief: for verily I say 
unto you, If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place; and it shall remove; and no- 
thing shall be impossible unto you.” 

Mark (ix. 23) gives the words more 
generally, but fraught with equal de- 
cision. 

“ All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” 

Luke (ix. 41), lays the stress of the 
rebuke then uttered upon the “ faith- 
lessness” of them that could not effect 
the cure. 

But this Evangelist (xvii. 5, 6), in- 
troduces Christ as teaching this doc- 
trine on another occasion. 

“And the apostles said unto the 
Lord, Increase our faith. 

“ And the Lord said, If ye had faith 
as a grain of mustard-seed, ye might 
say unto this sycamore tree, Be thou 
plucked up by the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea; and it should 
obey you.” 

And once again, as the days of his 
ministry drew to an end, both Mat- 
thew (xxi. 21), and Mark (xi. 23), 
represent him as uttering these words 
to his disciples all agape at the wither- 
ing of the fig-tree, spite of their fa- 
miliarity with miraculous deeds of his. 

“ And presently the fig-tree withered 
away. Rnd when the disciples saw 
it, they marvelled, saying, How soon 
is the fig-tree withered away ! 

“Jesus answered, and said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, Jf ye 
have faith and doubt not, ye shall not 
only do this which is done to the fig- 
tree; but also, if ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Be thou removed, and 
be thou cast into the sea, it shall be 
done.” 

. Now, it is a fundamental principle 
with an enlightened Christian man, to 
believe that his Lord is‘a fulfiller, not 
a destroyer, of law, even when appa- 
rently he may be interrupting, or sus- 
pending, or modifying it. 

If in their zeal to assert and defend 
the reality, no less than the signifi- 
cance, of a certain class of deeds done 
by Jesus Christ, his disciples in any 
age, utter words, construct arguments, 
write treatises, in which they shall be 
betrayed into forgetting, or making 
others forget, that He did come to 
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fulfil, instead of destroying the law of 
Him who gives law both to the spiri- 
tual and to the physical world—they 
commit an error, and may be thank- 
ful even for the keenest rebukes from 
“such as oppose themselves,” when 
such rebukes enforce more considerate 
and reverential speech. 

But the fulfiller was also the re- 
vealer of law; and whilst allowing 
that His revelation is essentially of 
spiritual law, we may refuse to deny, 
that it makes incidental disclosures 
touching the relation of that spiritual 
law to the physical. Holding that all 
law emanates from, and is controlled 
by, a Supreme. Spirit, we conceive 
that there may be in any spiritual 
being a potentiality of control over 
some at Jeast of the laws which go- 
vern matter; and we perceive in the 
foregone words of our Lord an inti- 
mation of one condition under which 
such latent power may become active. 
Not forgetting, that ideology offers 
us another method of interpreting 
such words, we reject it advisedly ; 
because, if it seem to satisfy some 
weak misgiving of the intellect, it 
seems no less to ignore or outrage 
some strong instinct of the mind and 
soul. 

We are as anxious as any to recog- 
nise, proclaim, and reverence “the 
subordination of fact to law ;” but the 
existence of certain facts subordinate 
to a law not yet discovered, perhaps, 
not discoverable at all by us, does not 
involve any disturbance of such sub- 
ordination. We should have thought 
this a truism, were it not that Mr. 
Baden Powell’s essay argues through- 
out, as if the believer in miracles was 
animated by some desire to proclaim 
the insubordination of fact to law. 
This desire we utterly repudiate for 
ourselves. 

It is time, however, to conclude this 
paper. In so doing, we venture to 
recall an expression, which we did 
not use at random in the course of it. 

We did not scruple to call this vo- 
lume “‘a hap-hazard manual of objec- 
tions to received beliefs.” We main- 
tain that expression ; and must ex- 
press our astonishment, that men of 
the character, and in the position, of 
these seven writers, should ever have 
consented to an advance in such “loose 
formation” against opinions or sys- 
tems which they really wished to im- 
pugn or to reform. 
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Earnest assaulters of current theori 
or earnest apologists for them, shoul 
alike have conducted attack or defence, 
as it seems to us, upon some more con- 
certed plan. If some be assaulters, 
some defenders, and the volume meant 
for a mere tilting-field, barriers should 
have been fixed, heralds should have 
made proclamation, crests and colours 
aman have shown to lookers-on, at 
which side, even in a “mélée,” blows 
were aimed and dealt. In the absence 
of such precautions we are almost 
reminded of the “free-fight” of a 
backwoodsman’s brawl. Revolvers 

op and bowie-knives are plied with 
Fittle regard to life and limb either of 
friend or foe. Whether this be, indeed, 
the “free handling,” from which “it 
is hoped”’ in the preface, that “‘advan- 
tage derivable to the cause of religious 
and moral truth” may be “illus- 
trated” we can hardly venture to sur- 
mise; but we are certain, that the 
event has illustrated the signal disad- 
vantage of the method and the sad 
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frustration of that hope. The most 
impartial critic finds himself con- 
founded in the face of this conflicting 
assemblage of essayists. Magazines 
are not models of consistency; but 
the impress of the editor’s mind gives 
some approach to an unity of pur- 
pose, which it is only fair to say, is 
absent from this most objectionable 
book. Collective sentence, if we have 
read it right, cannot be justly passed 
upon it. 

There is another question, which 
affects the authors rather than their 
production, a question of culpability 
towards the Church, which its ap- 
pearance, beyond a doubt, has scan- 
dalized. Therein, as well, we might 
or might not draw distinctions be- 
tween one or other of them; but we 
have felt from the very first, that we 
have no competency of jurisdiction in 
the case. May those that have be 
pate into judgment equitable no 
ess than just ! 


THE MORALITY OF GARBLED BLUE BOOKS. 


To enter at this time of day into the 
discussion of aught connected with 
the trite old story of our Afghan wars, 
seems very much like blowing at the 
ashes of yesterday’s fire. Whatever 
interest people might once have owned 
in the triumphs and disasters that 
marked the bootless efforts of British 
statesmen to force a discrowned pup- 
pet on the warlike races who followed 
the worthier leading of Dost Moham- 
med, has well-nigh faded out before 
the yet wider tragedies of later years 
and the noise of political movements 
nearer home. Things that happened 
twenty years ago in a far corner of 
the British empire are likely enough 
to be at once too fresh for the histor- 
ical student and too stale for the gen- 
eral reader; and the latter likelihood 
will be all the greater, if the shock 
they caused at the time to those near- 
est them never made itself much felt 
in these latitudes beyond the narrow 
circle of familiestrembling at the dan- 
ger to absent friends, and of patriots 
painfully alive to the troubled aspect 
of British Indian politics. During 
the reign of the East India Company, 
the bulk of Englishmen rarely be- 
stirred themselves to gain the dim- 
mest notions of what might be doing 


so far away among so many millions 
of dusky people, swayed by the strong 
hand of a few thousand white men. 
As long as India paid her debts, and 
needed not too many troops from 
home, they were content to believe 
in the loyalty of several hundred 
thousand disciplined sepoys, and to 
acquiesce in every scheme that ended 
in a fresh salute from the Tower guns, 
and a further enlargement of British 
territory. Even when their hearts 
had for the moment been most deeply 
stirred by the suddenness of a Vellore 
mutiny, or the heaped up horrors of 
a Cabul massacre, they soon sank 
back into their wonted apathy, and 
forgot, amid their daily pursuits, the 
lessons taught them in an hour of 
unwonted alarm. Save among mem- 
bers of his own service, few persons 
robably cared but the other day to 
now anything about the late Sir 
Alexander Burnes ; and Lord Palmer- 
ston scarcely presumed too much on 
the ignorance of those around him, 
when he spoke of an able and pro- 
mising British officer in terms more 
nearly befitting the place and acquire- 
ments of an average clerk in his own 
department of the public business. 
At last, however, his lordship’s own 
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cleverness has turned for a while the 
public gaze on a point which he of all 
men nuight well have wished to cover 
with the deepest shadow. Had he 
spoken a little less slightingly of the 
man whose published dispatches he, 
or some.one of his former colleague: 
must once have carefully deprived o 
their true meaning; had he not vented 
so unprovoked a sneer at the credulity 
of him whose advice, if followed, had 
left unwritten the darkest page of our 
Indian annals; had he uttered one 
word of seeming regret for the wrong- 
doing of a day long past, his recent 
shirking of the issues raised by Mr. 
Dunlop, and wrought out with tri- 
umphant malice by the hardiest of 
living demagogues, would have met 
with no grudging tolerance from the 
world at large. No one wished to 
set so old and popular a statesman 
in the pillory of public scorn for the 
frailty committed more than twenty 
years ago. If there, however, he has 
chosen to set himself, with the hardi- 
hood of an old offender, on his own 
head must fall the disgrace of all that 
elting which, rightly or wrongly, he 
as thus provoked. Once upon a 
time he used to content himself with 
a short denial of the charge which 
some friend of truth or foe to Whig- 
gism, would now and again be throw- 
ing in his teeth, The dispatches of 
our envoy at Cabul had not, we were 
told, been unfairly garbled; they had 
not been made to wear a face exactly 
opposite to the true one; they had 
only been curtailed of irrelevant pas- 
sages, of trifles unconnected with any 
of the points at issue. Now, how- 
ever, in view of blue books but lately 
printed, of documents that tell their 
own damning tale to all who can bear 
to listen, his line of tactics has neces- 
sarily been changed. It had been 
madness to say once more what most 
of his hearers knew to be untrue ; but 
it seemed a safe, if not very praise- 
worthy, course to take his stand on 
@ point whose weakness few of those 
hearers might have the will, the bold- 
ness, or the needful knowledge to ex- 
ose. And so, in an evil moment for 
his own fame, his lordship seems to 
have decided on slandering the public 
character, and misrepresenting the 
public influence of the man whose 
avowed opinions had already, with 
his lordship’s own consent, been 
twisted and mangled into a seeming 
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sanction of the policy against which 
this man had long and sauanoweny 
set his. face. On no evidence tha 
ever has been or can be adduced, an 
able English envoy, charged with @ 
delicate mission to an Eastern court, 
a diplomatist of many years’ practi 
on whose researches in this speci 
instance was supposed by many peo- 
ple to hang the question of ea or 
war in Afghanistan, is now described 
to us as a simple, credulous person, 
whose opinion went for nothin 
against the omniscience of our own 
oreign Office, and the statecraft of 
the Calcutta Council Chamber. He 
was, no doubt, “a highly respectable 
person,” a man of “great energy,” 
who fell into the mistake “of being 
too easily misled, and believing every 
thing that was said to him.” Th 
plans of the British Government “di 
not depend on the opinion which Lieu- 
tenant Burnes might give as to the 
friendliness of Dost Mohammed.” Por- 
tions of his dispatches were indeed 
left out “in which his personal opi- 
nions, evidently arising from confu- 
sion of ideas, misconception, and over- 
credulity, were stated, at variance 
with the views justly entertained by 
the Government under which he wag 
acting.” After all the omisions made, 
“enough remained to reveal the out- 
line of affairs” in the East; nor did 
the omitted passages “in any de 
alter the grounds on which the system 
of operations and course of policy 
to Afghanistan were based.” in 
other words, Sir A. Burnes, as a mere 
subordinate, had nothing to say ofany 
real or possible moment, on the very 
subject which he had been specially 
deputed to explore; while his ex- 
proeucus of thorough belief in the 
riendly purposes of Dost Moham- 
med, were not worth entering among 
a set of documents bearing his name, 
and purporting to reveal his senti- 
ments to the world at large. 

It is curious to see how his lordship 
flounders from one hobble into an- 
other. The sight itself should prove 
a warning to younger statesmen 

inst the proverbial discomforts 
that dog the first departure from 
honest truth. The passages left out 
or altered in the Afghan blue book 
of 1839, were so treated, once on the 
score of irrelevance; and now, it 
seems, on account of their offering a 
marked though worthless protest 
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against the policy which Lord Auck- 
land and the English Government 
were alike bent on pursuing. The 
= of irrelevance having been utterly 
estroyed, first by the appearance of 
Mr. Kaye’s history, and again, by 
‘the amended blue book of 1859, we 
are put off with another yet more 
— unsound. Sir A. Burnes 
issented from his superiors, but his 
reasons for so doing were not given 
to the world, because he was clearly 
misled by his credulous nature, and 
because, moreover, it is not usual 
“to state all the reasons which the 
Government have refused to accept, 
and upon which they do not act.” 
His opinions, in fact, were only worth 
recording on the side of Government, 
and on that side they were, therefore, 
made to marshal themselves by a care- 
ful sifting out of every phrase and 
passage that helped to convict them 
of an opposite leaning. But why was 
this process adopted at all? Of what 


use on the side of Government was 
the witness of such a man as Sir A. 
Burnes is now alleged to have been? 
If the picture now drawn of him be, 
indeed, the truest one, why was his 
name so prominently paraded among 


the chief defenders of a policy from 
which he utterly disagreed, while dis- 
agreement seemed practically open? 
On this man whose evidence we are 
now asked to scout, there lay for 
many years after his death no small 
part of the blame accruing to all who 
aided in getting up the wild and wan- 
ton invasion of Afghanistan. Nothing 
was then heard of his insignificant 
standing—of his unfitness for the 
duties specially intrusted to him—of 
his over-zeal in doing what he thought 
best for his country’s good. In spite 
of the few, who, knowing better them- 
selves, sought also to enlighten others, 
his name was long coupled with that 
of the foremost leaders in the policy 
which found its Nemesis among the 
snows of Jugdulluck, and the knives 
or bullets of Ghilzye fanatics. And 
now that on this head the many are 
enlightened as well as the few, the 
heioe thereby removed from one 
side of Burnes’s fame, is wantonly 
shifted to another side by one of those 
whom the original fallacy had screened 
from their due share of the blame 
that Burnes himself had done so little 
to deserve. It isnot an enviable strait 
in which his lordship has thus cooped 
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himself. Let him wriggle out of it 
whichever way he will, the slur upon 
his character will be left behind. 
If the evidence of Burnes was not 
worth having, why was it presented 
under a false guise? If his letters 
were once deemed worthy of publica- 
tion, even in a garbled form, what is 
the meaning of this attempt to slan- 
der an ill-used public servant in re- 
venge for the exposure of a previous 
wrong? Either way, the course pur- 
sued towards Sir A. Burnes has been 
one of gross injustice and glaring 
treachery ; a course unworthy alike 
of a Christian gentleman and the 
first minister of a God-fearing British 
nation. 

Nor was the case improved by Lord 
Palmerston’s frank admission that 
other despatches had been suppressed 
besides those of the Cabul envoy. 
If passages written by the latter were 
struck out as “irrelevant,” of course, 
it was needful to make all square by 
leaving out “a despatch written by 
Sir William Macnaghten, at the order 
of Lord Auckland, censuring in very 
severe terms, and totally disavowing 
the policy of Lieutenant Burnes.” 
To take credit for this seems much as 
if the lamented Daniel Good had 

lumed himself on his humanity in 
niding away the limbs of his murdered 
victim. His lordship’s frankness for- 
got also to name the suppression of 
certain passages in the letters of Cap- 
tain Wade, another political agent 
whose opinions nearly tallied with 
those of “ Lieutenant Burnes.” 

It is painful to write in this strain 
about a nobleman whose character 
commends itself in so many ways to 
the respect of his countrymen. But 
common justice and sound policy alike 
forbid our silence in regard to so 
wanton a breach of both. No one 
had charged his lordship with the 
wrong originally done to a British 
envoy. In moving fora committee of 
inquiry into the cause and nature of 
the discrepancies found between the 
old and the later blue book, Mr. Dun- 
lop had nothing to say or hint in im- 
peachment of any one for deeds long 
past. After Lord Broughton’s bold 
avowal, some years back, of the chief 
part he took in starting the Afghan 
war, no one could have Sooked on his 
former colleague as bound at this time 
of day to stand up in defence of 
schemes for which he had long ceased 
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to be mainly answerable. A wise 
man would have held his tongue, and 
a generous man would have owned 
the backsliding for which no English 
parliament would have dreamed of 
enforcing punishment twenty years 
after the event. But something in 
Mr. Dunlop’s speech had roused his 
lordship out of his better mind, and 
brought forth an answer which 
sounded like a blind rush at every 
thing that seemed to stand in his 
way. It was not Burnes alone who 
suffered. The old story of Russian 
intrigue was told again with unsparing 
ae and thorough contempt 
or his hearers’ understanding. The 
present ruler of Afghanistan was 

inted a shade or two blacker than 

e had been before. And, to cap all, 

poor old General Elphinstone was 
dragged out from a long night of ob- 
livion to bear the whole blame of a 
disaster which, but for the wisdom of 
those who employed him, he would 
have done his best to avert by a timely 
retreat from the post which he should 
never have been allowed to fill. 
question having been raised about 
garbled despatches, and the best way 
of preventing such mistakes in future, 
his lordship tried to turn off the scent 
by all manner of impertinent refer- 
ences and unjust aspersions, by hitting 
wildly at dead or absent men, an 
plunging into the military details of 
a policy which no one at the moment 
cared specially to praise or blame. 
In his eagerness to shirk the true 
subjects of inquiry, he seems to have 
forgotten that Mis speech would 
shortly be read by many who had no 
interest either in slandering the dead 
or making unfair attacks on the liv- 
ing. If, for the truth’s sake, we are 
driven to say hard things of the 
speaker himself, on his head, not ours, 
must be the blame. It is against the 
bad speech, by whomsoever it might 
have been spoken, not against the 
political partisan, that the whole 
weight of our resentment has here 
been turned. From whichever side 
of the House that libel had issued, it 
was equally the duty of independent 
critics to hunt it down, and lash it 
without remorse. 

And who was the “ Lieutenant 
Burnes” whose letters were falsified 
by Ministerial cooks in 1839, and 
whose character is slurred by a Min- 
isterial critic in 1861% To hear Lord 
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Palmerston talk, you would fancy that 
this man had fallen by chance into a 
post of little importance, for which 
after all he showed himself unfit. Yet 
to many high officials, both at home 
and in the East, had the name of 
Alexander Burnes sounded with un- 
usual promise for some time before 
his last mission to the Afghan Court. 
It may be safe now for flippant bold- 
ness to sneer at his supposed rawness 
in the ways of Eastern diplomacy, 
but others will not forget that Burnes 
went to Cabul after many years’ ap- 
prenticeship to the work before him, 
and comparatively fresh from experi- 
ence gained at the courts of three or 
four powerful Eastern princes. From 
the earliest years of his life as a “‘Com- 
any’s officer’ he had shown that 
orce of character and those versatile 
powers of mind which marked him out 
to public men, both in India and in Eng- 
land, for yet higher services than any 
he livedlong enough to render. While 
he was yet in his teens, the soldier- 
linguist held appointments which 
men far older would have been proud 
to fill. Ere long his talents, already 
roven in other fields than those of 
tern languages, recommended him 
for political service in Cutch under 
Sir Henry Pottinger, and procured 
him the command of a small ex- 
pedition sent out by Government 
to explore the little-known regions 
of Central Asia. More than a year 
before this latter enterprise he had 
been journeying to Lahore, charged 
with presents for Runjeet Singh, 
and a secret mission to survey the 
right bank of the Indus. At the 
age of twenty-eight, the active lieu- 
tenant returned home to lay before 
his masters of Leadenhall-street the 
results of his late travels in Bokhara. 
During his two years’ stay in England 
the fame of his travels, heightened by 
many personal charms, made him a 
lion of the first order among man 
different circles of the London world, 
and called forth the flattering atten- 
tions of those very statesmen who 
afterwards used his name in defence 
of blunders wrought by themselves 
alone. 

At thirty he returned to India a 
marked and made man. A few 
months saw him leave his subordinate 
post at Cutch to take up his abode as 
envoy at Hyderabad, the capital of 
the Scinde Ameers, Hence he was 
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soon recalled by the Indian Govern- 
ment to lead a mission despatched 
from Bombay with the view of open- 
ing up the navigation of the Indus, 
and forming a friendship for commer- 
cial ends with that Afghanruler whose 
desire for our goodwill was cre long to 
be so rudely spurned by that very 
viceroy in whose name it was now 

roffered. Before the mission reached 

abul its commercial character had 
been exchanged for a more political 
one, and when Burnes once more met 
the Ameer who had so kindly enter- 
tained him five years before, he had 
to meet him with offers not more ac- 
ceptable to the pride of an independ- 
ént ruler than creditable to either the 
foresight or the conscientiousness of 
those who devised them. No treaty 


was to be signed with Dost Moham- 
med unless he would make peace with 
Rup, 
furt 


eet Singh, and abstain from all 
er efforts to regain that fruitful 
valley of Peshawur, which the cun- 
ning Sikh had lately filched for him- 
self under pe of helping Shah Sujah 
to win back his long forfeited crown. 
This truckling to one powerful 
neighbour at the expense of another 
who had more right, and, perhaps, 
more real friendliness on his side, was 
founded on a wild, and, to us of the 
present day, incredible fear of Russian 
oe towards our Eastern do- 
inions. Chosen by a Whig ministry, 
in defiance of the Court of Directors, 
Lord Auckland had come out to India 
steeped in the notions then most dear- 
y cherished in a vores Office ruled 
Lord Palmerston. His statesman- 

ip was cast in a very different mould 
from that of Sir Charles Metcalfe or 
Lord William Bentinck. In his eager- 
niéss to counteract Russian intrigue, 
he and his advisers seemed to put 
aside from their thoughts all those 
arguments that pleaded for the sup- 
port of such a ruler as Dost Moham- 
even more strongly than for 
hat of our wily, unscrupulous ally of 
the Punjab. So faithful a friend as 
the Ameer of Cabul was ready at a 
tioment to be, ifthe advice offered by 
Burnes had been fairly weighed at 
head-quarters—a friend whosereins of 
empire were grasped with no weak or 
doubtful hand—would have formed at 
étice our strongest barrier against 
foreign invasion, and our surest check 
on the restless ambition of him whose 
dominions lay between our own fron- 
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tiers and those of Afghanistan. All 
he asked was our help to regain for 
him in some way or another the pro- 
vinces stolen from him by Runjeet 
Singh. According to Burnes himself, 
the latter would have cheerfully ac- 
cepted the compromise which Burnes 
was presently empowered to offer 
from a man whose word stood at least 
as trustworthy as that of his rival. 
The British envoy had not hitherto 
shown himself dull or over-credulous, 
and every dispatch he sent to Sir W. 
Macnaghten contained fresh assur- 
ances of his Afghan Majesty’s good 
faith. But the ears of the Governor- 
General were barred to all appeals 
from this quarter. He kept his eye 
too steadily fixed on certain objects 
to notice others lying within or on 
either side itsrange. A Persian army, 
backed, of course, by Russian emis- 
saries, was marching on Herat, the 
supposed key to North-Western India. 
Persia was receiving messengers from 
the Ameers of Candahar; other mes-- 
sengers had found their way to Cabul 
with letters from the Russian em- 
peror to Dost Mohammed. It was 
no time to stand on courtesies or look 
into the rights and wrongs of a ques- 
tion between our old Sikh ally and 
the more distant neighbour who now 
besought our help. The former had 
to be secured on our side at whatever 
cost, and if his rival failed to appre- 
ciate the hard terms we offered him, 
another king of our own making must 
rule beyond the Khyber Pass. There 
was no good moral pretext for de- 
throning the man who wished to 
get back his own, if he might, 
through British help; and, that fail- 
ing, ovaal any other help he could 
obtain ; but the fear of Russia was 
very strong in the land, and a war be- 
tween the Dost and Runjeet Singh, 
or a league of any sort between Persia 
and Afghanistan, was an issue which 
British policy both in Downing-street 
and at Simlah determined at all 
hazards to forestal. And so, in spite 
of all his efforts to open the eyes of 
his superiors to what he honestly, and 
for very good reasons, declared to be 
the truth, Burnes was speedily re- 
called from his post at the court of a 
proclaimed foe ; and, in a viceregal 
manifesto, whose | pe pag feebleness 
was only matched by its glaring im- 
morality, the throne which its Ba- 
rukzye master’ had filled so ably fora 
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dozen years past, was handed over to 
a weak-minded, pig-headed prince of 
the Stuart or Bourbon pattern, whom 
his countrymen, truly says Mr. Kaye, 
“had repeatedly, in emphatic Serip- 
tural language, spued out,” and whose 
power, thus regained by British bayo- 
nets, fell to pieces the moment they 
ceased to insure him the needful safe- 
guard from his unruly subjects. 
Eventhen, had Lord Auckland been 
less blind, or less hampered by orders 
from home, Englishmen might have 
been spared the disgrace of a war 
which few statesmen deemed advis- 
able, and many decried as utterly 
unjust. In India the public feeling 
was dead against the viceregal policy ; 
while such men as Wellington, Met- 
calfe, and Elphinstone, laughed at the 
notion of carrying our arms into a 
country so far away from our own 
frontiers. Before the army of the 
Indus began its march, the retreat of 
the Persians from Herat had become 
known throughout India. Russia was 
for a while disarmed, and, with Herat 
in friendly keeping, we had but small 
harm to fear from Dost Mohammed. 
Between our troops and Afghanistan 
lay the whole length of Scinde and 
the Punjab, two countries, of which 
the one was kept quiet by a ruler 
whose death might be announced to- 
morrow, while the other was owned 
by chiefs who had lately regarded us 
with no friendly eyes. Afghanistan 
itself, with its rugged hills, its nar- 
row passes, and its general barrenness, 
was ill enough suited to the wants of 
regular warfare. But nothing would 
stay the zeal of those who had al- 
ready determined that Russian schem- 
ing could only be baffled by the fall 
of Dost Mohammed. The Ameers of 
Scinde were dragooned into outward 
friendliness, and the British army 
arrived in due time, without mishap, 
under the walls of Candahar. A little 
later, and the pensioned exile of 
Loodianah was seated at Cabul on 
the throne he never could have won 
for himself; while its former occu- 
pant, spurning all thoughts of sur- 
render, was glad enough to hide his 
head from further danger among the 
recesses of the Hindu Khush. On 
what followed we need not dwell. 
If to poor General Elphinstone were 
mainly owing the last sad scenes of 
the Cabul tragedy; the previous out- 
break, by which those scenes were 
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first made possible, flowed by a chain 
of natural sequences out of the ori- 
ginal blunder that raised Shah Sujah 
to the throne. But for the Indian 
Government’s blind belief in their 
royal puppet’s popularity and general 
fitness to command, care would have 
been taken to leave him guarded by 
troops many enough to prevent the 
rising which those actually left with 
him were few enough to provoke, 
and too isolated to keep in check. 
Had the shadows of coming events 
been closely watched, a sickly old 
gentleman would not have been kept 
against his will in command of a post 
which Wellington himself, with equal 
numbers, would have been puzzled 
to hold unaided for more than a few 
months. The crowning disaster gavé 
only a more dramatic horror to the 
issues involved in the original crime. 
Even if Elphinstone had thrown his 
troops betimes into the Bala Hissar, 
Pollock’s “avenging army” would 
still have had to march up to the 
rescue, and many millions o ee 
which India could ill spare, would 
still have been thrown away in fur- 
therance of a gross injustice, begotten 
of an idle dream. 

That Burnes was neither credulous 
in his championship of Dost Moham- 
med, nor shortsighted in his views of 
our Indian olicy, time and his own 
despatches fies convincingly shown. 
Freed from the defacing breath of 
Foreign Office treachery, his letters 
reveal in every line the workings of 
an active, shrewd, comprehensive in- 
tellect, whose quickness in formia 
its judgments was amply warranté 
by its quickness in oe thé 
needful materials. Both his high 
opinion of Dost Mohammed, and his 
mean opinion of Shah Sujah, have 
long since been thoroughly verified ; 
and if, at the last moment, he lent 
himself too easily to the furtherance 
of measures hostile to his own de- 
cided views, he approved of a British 
invasion of Afghanistan just as little 
as he saeseves of Lord Auckland’s 
piavione esign to set up Shah Sujah 

means of Sikh intervention alone. 
When the fate of his Afghan client 
was openly foredoomed, he only coun- 
selled the helping of his successot 
with British gold, and an escort of & 
few copy regiments as far as Pesha- 

r. To force him on his turbu- 
ent countrymen by means of British 
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bayonets, and to earn for ourselves 
the hatred of a friendly people by 
surrounding with those bayonets the 
throne of a sovereign thus stripped 
of the little popularity he might else 
have won, were follies in which 
Burnes had no further share than 
that of an unwilling spectator. Both 
on commercial and political grounds 
he argued the wisdom of “making 
Cabul in itself as strong as we can 
make it,” under the sway of its then 
ruler. In a powerful and united 
kingdom west of the Indus, ruled by 
one whose character he had studied 
with eyes wide open to the ways of 
Eastern princes, and the flaws in 
Afghan morality, he saw the best 
means of checking Persian encroach- 
ment on the Afghan frontier, and of 
securing for ourselves “a steadily 

rogressing influence all along the 
ndus.” The threat by which Lord 
Auckland saved Herat from Persia, 
thoroughly accorded with, if indeed 
it was not directly fathered by the 
advice of Burnes himself. As for 
Dost Mohammed, he could see “no 
reason for having greater mistrust of 
him than of others,” in a nation pro- 
verbial for crooked ways; and agree- 
ably to his own avowed belief in the 
utter selfishness of Eastern politics, 
he accounted for the Ameer’s intri- 
gues with other powers by the fact 
that we had promised him nothing, 
while those powers had offered a great 
deal. To him the Ameer’s rejection 
of our good offices, accompanied as 
they were by threats, implied, what 
all of us have since discovered, that 
the man had “something in him.” 
Nor will any one who remembers 
how easily this man might have taken 
full vengeance for past wrongs, in 
the hour of British India’s sharpest 
need, discover much credulity in the 
avowal—carefully ignored of course 
by the dishonest blue book of 1839 
—that “he is a man of undoubted 
ability, and has at heart a high 
opinion of the British nation ; and if 
half you must do for others were 
done for him, and offers made which 
he could see conduced to his own in- 
terests, he would abandon Persia and 
Russia to-morrow.” Had there sat, 
about four years ago, on the throne 
of Cabul a king less able and far- 
sighted than he of whom Burnes thus 
wrote to M‘Naughten in 1828, the 
task of saving Upper India might 
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have baffled even the herculean efforts 
of Sir John Lawrence and his fearless 
helpmates. 
In cooking the dish they set before 
Parliament, the Melbourne Ministry 
had no great choice of means for 
hiding the badness of its main ingre- 
dients. Honestly stated, their case 
had not a leg to stand on. After 
Persia had yielded to our demands, 
by giving up the siege of Herat, what 
reason could there be for the march 
of British troops on Cabul? Only 
by proving the determined enmity of 
Dost Mohammed could the shadow 
of a plea for Lord Auckland’s policy 
be found. Parliament had called for 
popes to clear up the doubts that 
1ung about the whole question. The 
Government might, on public grounds, 
have refused to publish them at all, or 
they might have published only such 
as seemed to bear witness on their 
own side. The latter course, if not 
very praiseworthy, would not have 
been glaringly opposed to public de- 
cency. But they took the one course 
which, sooner or later, was sure to 
bring them into deep disgrace, and 
to raise a cloud of, perhaps, unjust 
suspicion over the general character 
of our public men. They used a 
name, still fresh on English ears, to 
falsify a chapter of Eastern history, in 
which that name had borne no tri- 
fling or unworthy part. “ Bokhara 
Burnes” became an unwitting tool 
in the wilful slandering of Dost Mo- 
hammed. Out of his letters they 
contrived to show that the Ameer of 
Cabul, and his kinsmen of Candahar, 
had from first to last behaved as 
steady and eager foes of the British 
pee. No pains that skill and cold- 
looded selfishness could employ were 
— in arene, Se worse appear 
the better cause. Even now it should 
make one’s cheek burn to read again 
the damning tokens of a treachery 
which the worst ministers of the most 
despotic empire could not easily sur- 
pass. Whatever the Prime Minister 
may now profess to think of Burnes’s 
ability, it was almost solely on what 
could be twisted out of Burnes’s let- 
ters that the plea for an Afghan cam- 
paign was made to rest. On him 
was virtually thrown the chief blame 
of a policy which, even at the eleventh 
hour, he strove so hard to turn aside. 
Every word in his despatches that 
hinted at the least desire of Dost 
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Mohammed to compromise his quar- 
rel with Runjeet Singh, or to give up 
the friendship of Persia for that of 
England, every reason that Burnes 
himself ” forward for believing in 
his royal friend, and counteracting 
Persia by strengthening Afghanistan, 
was carefully strained out of the 
published papers, and the thin re- 
mainder was served up, with the 
author’s name, as a true unaltered 
statement of his proceedings from 
time to time. Not one of the omitted 
passages was merely “irrelevant,” 
for even the most trifling added its 
weight to the evidence in favour of 
Dost Mohammed. Here a few words, 
there a sentence or a paragraph, was 
left out, and the gap itself was 
charmed away with a careful eager- 
ness to lull suspicion, and baulk 
curiosity. White and black, love and 
hatred, truth and falsehood, Gari- 
baldi and Antonelli, are not more 
utterly at strife with each other 
than is the meaning of the blue book 
published in 1839, with the meaning 
of its amended copy published in 
1860. 

That Dost Mohammed long courted 
the British alliance on almost any 
terms ; that while a hope remained 
of such an issue he steadily declined 
the tempting offers of Persian and 
Russian agents; that he used his 
best efforts to keep the Candahar 
chiefs from flirting with Mahommed 
Shah, the Persian ruler ; that, deeply 
as he resented the seizure of Pe- 
shawur by Runjeet Singh, he was 
willing, if we chose, to do that prince 
homage in return for its surrender ; 
that only after many weeks of vain 
pleading and fruitless offers did he 
throw himself in despair into the 
arms of our secret enemies, are facts 
which the older blue book utterly and 
wilfully ignored. Time after time, 
in the genuine copies, do we find 
Burnes quoting an instance of the 
Ameer’s friendly leanings, or stating 
his own arguments in favour of a 
more courteous policy towards the 
first and ablest chief in Afghanistan. 
From these copies we know—what 
Mr. Kaye’s history had unofficiall 

told us ten years before—how skil- 
fully the character of Dost Moham- 
med was slandered away in defence 
of the wrong already done to his 
worldly wellbeing. In them we see 
how frankly he poured out his heart 
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to the English envoy, who had so 
little cheer to offer him in return ; 
how gladly for the sake of an English 
alliance he would have turned a 
Russian emissary out of Cabul ; how 
promptly, if need were, he would 

ave put down by force of arms the 
intrigues of his unruly brethren at 
Candahar. In them, too, we find the 
true reason for the disembowelling of 
Macnaghten’s dispatch, conveying to 
Burnes the viceregal rebuke for his 
unauthorized dealings with Kohan- 
dil-Khan. In his zeal for the public 
service, Burnes had bravely gone 
beyond his instructions by clinching 
the newborn loyalty of the Candahar 
chiefs with promises of British pro- 
tection and hard coin. It was the 
best thing that he could have done ; 
but his timely daring clashed with 
the views that prevailed at Simlah, 
and he was ordered virtually to 
undo his bargain. No allusion to an 


affair so creditable to the foresight of 
Burnes and the good-will of our sup- 
posed enemies could, of course, be 
allowed in documents printed for the 
public befoolment, and so the twenty- 
four paragraphs of Macnaghten’s 


dispatch were melted down into 
three. Even after Lord Auckland’s 
decisive letter of 21st February, 1838, 
the Dost ani his advisers did not 
quite despair of gaining some small 
boon in return for the sacrifices they 
were asked to make to the selfish 
cowardice of their British neighbours. 
An account of the remonstrances 
made to Burnes by a friendly Affghan 
sirdar against the overbearing, one- 
sided claims of the British Govern- 
ment found no place in the original 
blue book. Burnes’s letter written 
from Lahore touching the Sikh ruler’s 
willingness to compromise his quarrel 
with the Dost shared the same fate. 
Not least disgraceful of all was the 
treatment awarded to a long letter 
he wrote from Hassan Abdul on 
2nd June. Having been requested 
through Macnaghten to state his 
views on the best way of counter- 
acting the policy which the ruler of 
Cabul had at length been driven to 
pursue, he wrote back a very full 
sketch of his own ideas and opinions 
touching what should be done, if the 
Dost must really be thrown over. 
“ But it remains,” he went on, “to 
be reconsidered why we cannot act 
with Dost Mohammed. Heisa man 
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of undoubted ability,” &c. These 
words ushered in a good many sen- 
tences devoted to a last defence of 
the Afghan ruler. Of all these not 
a word appeared in print, and Burnes 
was made out as urging the Governor- 
General to an issue which he was 
then actually using one more hopeless 
éffort to avert. 

By what particular hands this cool 
deed of moral murder was wrought 
no one in these days will be a 
urgent to find out. The deed itself, 
as Mr. Dunlop declared, was an in- 
sult to her Majesty, a fraud on par- 
liament, and a slur on the British 
nation. It was in excellent keeping 
with the wicked policy it was de- 
signed to cover. But how have such 
things been done with so much ease ? 
Are these garbled dispatches custo- 
mary, or even occasional, in British 
blue books? For ourselves, we can- 
not believe that English honour has 

et sunk to the Chinese or Muscovite 
evel, and the glaring heinousness of 
this very case forbids our ranking it 
among even the rarer likelihoods of 
political practice. It were pleasanter 
to regard it as bearing to the common 
run of political errors the same kind 
of relation that the crimes of a Nero 
or a Borgia bear to the common run 
of social offences. But even one case 


Mrs. Grant's father had been the 
youngest son of a Scotch peer, from 
whose ancient title the broad lands 
which gave it, had, in great part, 
fallen away. The pride of his family, 
however, had outlived its property ; 
and it was sorely ruffled by his mar- 
riage, in early life, to the daughter of 
an Aberdeen merchant in the Baltic 
trade. When his noble kinsmen, 
judging him unworthy of his ancient 
pedigree, determined, in solemn con- 
clave, to wash their hands of him and 
his Janet, Peter Muirhead, that stout 
Baltie trader, her father, offered to 
take into partnership his son-in-law, 
the Honourable Fergus M‘Cauldie, 
upon the sole condition of his sinking 
he aristocratic prefix to his name, 
To this proposal Fergus acceded 
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so utterly bad as this tends to arouse 
among Englishmen a feeling of vague 
mistrust, which the bold evasiveness 
of Lord Palmerston and the milder 
language of some other speakers in 
the House of Commons have not by 
any means helped to lay. Unlikely 
as the recurrence of so monstrous a 
deceit may be, what guarantee against 
that recurrence do the people or the 
parliament of this country now hold? 
Can any one henceforth be sure that 
public papers on the Chinese or the 
Crimean war have not been mangled 
for like reasons to nearly the same 
extent? If her Majesty's ministers 
can thus put off the nation with false- 
hoods unexposed for twenty years, 
secret diplomacy becomes an unmixed 
evil, and all moral checks to the com- 
mission of public crimes, equal in 
wickedness to the Afghan or the first 
Chinese war, are virtually done away. 
Had the Commons willed to do their 
ee in answer to Mr. Dunlop’s ap- 
peal, future statesmen of easy morals 
might have been barred from falsify- 
ing public records in defence of a 
cruelly unrighteous quarrel, by the 
fear of some more urgent Nemesis 
than the broadest outbreak of indig- 
nant public feeling twenty years after 
the deed was done. 


eagerly, and in the first heat of his 
anger against his relatives, threw 
the first syllable after the prefix. 
The invoices of the new firm were 
headed “ Muirhead and Cauldie.” Un- 
der that name it throve. He and 
his Janet knew no hard times, until 
the days of the Danish imbroglio and 
the bombardment of Copenhagen. 
That disaster did them irreparable 
damage ; and the chief consolation 
they could find under its crushing 
was the fact that good Baillie Peter 
had not lived to see the firm in the 
list of sequestrations. Want of spirit 
was not among the qualities inherited 
by Fergus from his ancestry. He 
strove manfully against adverse for- 
tune; but in vain. Then came a 
keener stroke. His Janet died. Then 
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came other business misfortunes. Last 
of all, he himself sickened unto death, 
and found himself dying without hav- 
ing been able to make more than the 
very slenderest provision for his little 
Elsie. He had named her after a 
sister, his special friend and playmate 
in the old days at the Keep of 
M‘Cauldie. He had seen no more of 
her, for years, than of his other kins- 
folk ; but the warming of his own 
heart towards her in his dire extre- 
mity seemed to promise that some 
tenclerness for him might lurk in hers. 

He wrote accordingly, in simple, 
touching terms, to crave her guardian- 
ship for the little girl, her namesake, 
and signed the letter with the full 
signature, so long disused, “Your 
dying brother, Fergus M‘Cauldie.” 
Well was it for his suit he did so. 
The Honourable Mrs. Gillespie, such 
was now sister Elsie’s name, had nei- 
ther a very good heart nor a very bad; 
but she was well astride of the fa- 
mily hobby. The curtailment of his 
honoured patronymic had been in her 
eyes all along an offence less pardon- 
able in her once dear brother Fergus 
than even the mésalliance with Miss 
Muirhead. She, therefore, noted the 
reinstated letter and apostrophe as 
signs of contrition and returning grace. 
A little lassie bearing name Elsie 
M‘Cauldie must neither be left upon 
the wide world, nor even intrusted 
to the mercies of some stray Muir- 
head cousin. No letter came, how- 
ever, and Fergus’ sick heart grew 
sicker. But one day, waking from a 
feverish doze, he was aware of a tall 
female figure by his bedside, sur- 
mounted by a face whose features 
showed familiar through their strange- 
ness. He turned more fully round in 
aa stretched out a thin hand, and 
éaid : 


“Ts that you, Sister Elsie?” 

“ Ay, just so, Brother Fergus.” 

“God bless you, then, you'll tak’ 
the mitherless bairn when I’m gone, 
Elsie!” 

“ Bide a wee till I speer at her, 
Fergus.” 

Both brother and sister had gone 
back to words and accent in use in 
“auld lang syne” at the Keep. 

* Elsie, dear! Elsie !” cried the fa- 
ther, louder than his voice had rung 
for many a day. - 

“ Ah, weel, she’s a true M‘Cauldie, 
Fergus,” said her aunt, as the little 
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girl, running in at her father’s call, 
stopped short half way, at seeing the 
tall, strange lady. 

“So said her mither, and was proud 

o’ it; though I would leaver have 
had mair blink of the mither’s eye in 
the lassie’s.” 

“What, your wife, Janet Muirhead, 
roud to think her bairn a true 
I‘Cauldie ?” 

He nodded an affirmative. 

“Then there was some sense in 

your Janet after a’, maybe.” 

“Some!” smiled the sick man, 

with ineffable expression of a love 
that would not sicken and die with 


m. 

“T’ll see to the bairn, Fergus,” said 
his sister: “mair or less, that is,” 
she added, with characteristic caution. 

“The Lord reward you,” he replied, 
“as you shall deal wi’ her.” 

The Honourable Alexander Gil- 
lespie was almost as well descended 
as his wife. He was aman of mid- 
dling ability and easy character, over 
whom she exercised a temperate 
but unquestioned sway. Their com- 
bined family connexions, and her en- 
ergetic use of their interest, had ob- 
tained for him a lucrative appoint- 
ment on the outskirts of official 
grandeur. He was permanent in a 
department whose heads were fluc- 
tuating, and high enough up to come 
often into official contact with his 
chiefs. His social points of contact 
with them were not a few, hers with 
their wives and kinswomen more fre- 
quent, and more carefully cultivated 
still, So Mrs. Anderson said truly, 
that her friend, Elsie Grant, the 
paymaster’s wife, had been brought 
up among great folks. 

But the Honourable Alexander had 
a paralytic stroke in course of time, 
so severe as to disqualify him for far- 
ther discharge of his official duties. 
The retiring pension was but small, 
and the narrowed income drove the 
Gillespies from the great metropolis 
to its northern sister. 

The — er Elsie was the good 
angel of the house in Edinburgh, the 
kindest of nurses to her aunt’s hus- 
band, and the most considerate of 
companions to herself, whose temper 
was not sweetened, nor her mind mel- 
lowed, by the change in her outward 
circumstances. 

Though Mrs. Gillespie never ceased 
to regret London society, nor spared 
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disparagement, upon occasion, of such 
substitute for it as Edinburgh could 
afford, she nevertheless availed her- 
self to the utmost of the advantages 
which her Scotch parentage and noble 
extraction gave her, for access to the 
“superior circles” of Auld Reekie. 
Her niece must, of necessity, often 
accompany her to public or private 
entertainments ; and at one of the 
former made acquaintance with an 
ensign of a Highland regiment quar- 
tered in the Castle. Mr. Grant was 
not meanly gifted by nature in mind 
or body, and personally was not un- 
deserving of any young lady’s regard. 
What drew Elsie towards him, strong- 
ly and specially, from the very first, 
was the circumstance that he was 
from Aberdeen, and knew some of 
her mother’s friends, one which, by 
some instinct, she never mentioned to 
her aunt.. But that keen-witted lady 
did not need the additional reason 
which such knowledge might have 
afforded, for discouraging, as soon as 
she perceived it, the growing intimacy 
between Elsie and Mr. Grant. She 
ascertained that he had committed 
the rash act of entering the British 
army without any farther qualifica- 
tions than high courage, fair talents, 
and an earnest admiration for a sol- 
dier’s career. He had little more 
money than sufficed for the purchase 
of his first commission, and was en- 
tirely without family interest of any 
kind or degree. Now, the Honourable 
Mrs. Gillespie knew enough of the 
War Office, as of other offices, in 
those good old unreformed times, to 
perceive at once how high the young 
ensign was likely to reach in the mili- 
tary hierarchy; and she determined, 
neither unkindly nor unwisely, to put 
him at once upon his honour with 
Elsie. Mr. Grant, therefore, waited 
on her, at her own request, to receive 
“an intimation upon an important 
matter.” 

“ Would you make a baggage-wag- 
on wife of the puir lassie, Mr. Grant ? 
’m tauld it’s but a weary way of life,” 

she said, reverting, as she always did, 
when moved, tothe old pronunciation. 

“ Ah, but I hope, dear madam” —— 

“Weel, young gentleman, bide till 
your hopes are hatched a bit.” 

That was fair and forcible he could 
not deny. Poor lad. They were 
addled in one way before hatched’ in 
another. 
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No word had passed between him 
and Elsie, so he applied first for leave, 
then for exchange into a regiment 
on active service abroad. Years went 
by. He had gotten a wound and a 
medal; three varieties of fever; two 
of ague ; much commendation as an 
active and efficient officer; frequent 
sciatica; and very grizzled hair. He 
was moreover, Lieutenant, without 
pate, in a company commanded 

y a puppy having less then one- 
third of his own time of service, when 
news came that Elsie M‘Cauldie was 
an orphan again: for both her uncle 
and her aunt were dead. The regi- 
ment was, happily, no farther off than 
Ireland, otherwise his purse might 
not have allowed of the journey to 
Edinburgh. 

The bloom was oft her beauty cer- 
tainly ; but that assurance of loving- 
kindness which Ned Locksley could 
read on it some years later kept a 
wondrous loveliness on every feature. 
And the poor lieutenant read a spe- 
cial love-look through the loving- 
kindness which smiled on all. Elsie 
wasglad to see him—almost delighted 
—spite of whatshe must have thought 
his long and fickle desertion of her. 

“Your aunt said, Miss M‘Cauldie 
that a baggage-waggon wife woul 
have but a weary life of it, and with 
that word warned me off. For your 
sake I took the warning, hoping and 
striving through bitter years to win 
some other thing to offer you. I have 
no more now than I had then: less, 
for I wasthen young and hopeful. But 
you are lonely, and I have brought 

ou back one thing increased—a luck- 
ess soldier's love.” 

Elsie thought it wealth, and took 
the treasure for better or worse. The 
few pounds her father had left her 
were but little increased by a legacy 
from her aunt. Lieutenant Grant 
applied for a paymastership by 
which to add a few pounds to his 
annual pay. He was actually ap- 
pointed on the sole score of his cha- 
racter ; and a brevet on a birthday 
made him Captain. What can the 
vulgar outcry mean about deserving 
officers overlooked in our army ? 

Ned’s new little acquaintance, Amy, 
was, as she had told him, her parents’ 
only child, born and bred, as her dolls 
demonstrated, at a time when the sta- 
tions of her father’s regiment had 
been shifting with more than usual 
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rapidity. Having once visited the 
Paymaster’s quarters, and having done 
so, thanks to Miss Amy, in the cha- 
racter of a house-friend, Ned often 
found his way there again; most of 
his evenings being spent either with 
the Grants or with his first friends, 
the Andersons. 

Personally, therefore, he was not 
much affected by the evening amuse- 
ments of his comrades in barracks, 
nor disturbed by the “skylarking,” 
of which he heard either in O’Brien’s 
rollicking brogue, or in the Major’s 
wrathful murmurin against “un- 
seemly practical jokes.’ Captain 
Rufford, indeed, by way of daring his 
dependent, Jones, had suggested to 
that officer—since Mansfield had been 
dipped in a solution of liquid black- 
ing and water, and Garrett had an 
eyebrow shaved, his dress-boots filled 
with the contents of a mustard pot 
—-that it was hardly fair to let the 
third “griff” off unscathed. But 
Jones fought shy of the suggestion, 
alleging Ned’s intimacy with the 
Major, “ who'll make the confound- 
edest kick-up about conduct unbe- 
coming a gentleman and an officer, 
if there’s a scrimmage with his friend 
Locksley.” 


In truth, Ned was known to share 


his senior’s aversion to the noble 
sport of “badger-baiting,” and looked 
him as if his teeth, albeit unofficial, 
might meet through where they bit, 
as well as the Major’s. He, there- 
fore, enjoyed immunity from annoy- 
ance, until the arrival of a fourth 
youngster, who had been prevented 

y illness from joining on the same 
day as himself and the other two. 
This Milward was a lad of gentle- 
manly appearance ; of well-propor- 
tioned, but very slender frame ; of 
handsome, but very delicate features ; 
with a mouth which might have 
been reckoned pretty in a girl, but 
betrayed in one of the ruder sex 
symptoms of weakness and irresolu- 
tion. He showed the same distaste 
as Ned for stupid and noisy rioting ; 
but with a shrinking very different 
from the moahintel tentiin of the 
self-possessed Etonian. The latter, 
who had left the mess early one 
evening, was at work some hours 
later over his Hindustani, when he 
heard a light, quick step run along 
the passage, and a hurried, hesitating 
knock against his door. 
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“Come in.” 

In came Milward, rather pale, but, 
with a flush on his cheek bones. 

“Hulloa, Milward! Sit down in 
the big chair whilst I put the books 
away. 

“Thank you. Hush! Is that them?” 

“Ts that who? What’s up, old 
fellow ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Mil- 
ward, turning red all over now, “I 
took the liberty of running in here 
because there was a threat of ‘spung- 
ing me with my clothes on.’” 

“ Whose threat— Rufford and that 
lot’s?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that romping is bad enough 
when O’Brien and his set are at it; 
but they do it for fun. As for that 
brute, Rufford, and that fool, Jones, 
they are unbearable. I’m glad you 
came in here. Ill give them a lesson 
if they follow you.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you,” said Mil- 
ward. “I was ashamed of boltin 
in, because I know you hate this kin 
of thing.” 

“Ido; but I wasn’t eight years at 
Eton without being equal to this 
emergency, mind you, Master Mil- 
ward. Ain’t they whitewashing the 
corridor up here ¢” 

“ Hardly whitewashing. It’sa dirty 
yellow ochre in the pots outside.” 

“All the better. Just = the 
stoutest sticks out of the aggot in 
my coal-bunk, will you, and look in 
the right-hand corner of the cupboard 
below for a coil of rope there is, I 
think. I'll be back in a second.” 

In he came again accordingly, with 
two big pots of the dismal ochre 
wash. 

“What on earth are you at?” asked 
Milward. 

“You'll see time enough. But be 
quick : 1 heard them banging open 
your door downstairs as I went out.” 

Ned produced a hammer and a few 
stout nails out of the miscellaneous 
stores of his cupboard. Then mount- 
ing on a chair he nailed three or four 
stout sticks at right angles to the 
lintel. They made a sort of project- 
ing platform, to the edge of which he 
fastened a length of rope nailed at 
one end to the woodwork of the 
door. Then he poised the pots upon 
the sticks so nicely that the door in 
opening must jerk the rope’s end, and 
an avalanche fall. 
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“ A very neat booby-trap,” said he. 
“ Let the stormers a 

He put a bolt across the door, re- 
marking as he did so: 

“Staple won't hold long. Hon. 
Company’s barrackmaster is not much 
of an ironmonger.” 

They heard two or three doors 
cpened and shut with a bang along 
o e passage. Then came a knock at 

8. 

“ Hulloa !” 

“Seen Milward anywhere?” in- 
quired the voice of Jones. 

“Oh dear, yes! He’s in here. We’re 
having tea and muffins,” quoth Ned, 
in modulated tones. 

Jones was at a nonplus. He had 
suggested that Milward might have 
taken refuge in some other officer’s 
geen but had not reckoned upon 
inding him with Locksley. 

There was a noisy deliberation out- 
side, then another knock, and a more 
decided voice than the lieutenant’s, 
cried, insolently, 

“None of your nonsense, youngster, 
come out !” 

‘“Who, I?” said Ned, blandly still. 

“No! that milksop of a Milward, 
quick now!” 

“Not till we’ve done the muffins,” 
quoth Ned in reply. 

The answer came in a savage kick, 
which made the colour pots tremble ; 
but could not dislodge them, so crafty 
was their adjustment. 

Ned took no notice. A second 
kick followed, and a rush against the 
door. 

“You had better not, atom, 
for your own sake,” cried Ned, with 
perfect good-humour ; “I can’t abear 
being disturbed at tea.” 

There was laughter outside, appa- 
rently at the baffled assailant, 
whose wrath, waxing hotter, vented 
itself in another kick, which almost 
upset the pots, and loosened the 
treacherous staple alarmingly. 

“Pray don’t, sir; you'll disturb 
your digestion by such strong exer- 
cise after meals.” 

Crash went the staple. In rushed 
Rufford. Smash went the pots upon 
his head ; and his best uniform—they 
had dined in full-dress that evening — 
was dripping and done for. 

“There! My best milk-jug broke!” 
said Ned. “Beg pardon, gentlemen, 
you may pick up the bits outside.” 

With one vigorous shove, he sent 
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the Captain reeling into the p e, 
followed by a volley of potsherds. He 
slammed, and double-locked the door. 

Rufford was furious ; but the laugh 
was loud against him, not only among 
the strangers, well soaked with claret, 
but even among his own admiring 
jackals. He put the best face upon 
the matter that he could, and beat a 
hasty retreat to change his drenched 
regimentals beforeseeking consolation 
in cards and broiled bones. Thence- 
forward he watched, with not un- 
natural eagerness, for some opportu- 
nity of turning the tables upon his 
antagonist : but came to the sul- 
len, though sound, conclusion, that he 
was, in most things, more than a 
match for himself. He changed his 
tactics; took no notice of Ned ; but 
instead of attempting to bully young 
Milward any more, treated him with 
studied politeness and cordiality, pay- 
ing him many little attentions, which 
began insensibly to win the weak lad’s 
confidence. 

Jones, as usual, took his cue from 
the Captain; and pasty-faced Mans- 
field, the “griff” with a turn for 
cards, took his from Jones. Milward 
soon began to fancy that he could do 
no better than conquer his first pre- 
judices, rub off his home fastidious- 
ness, and prove his manhood by con- 
forming to the customs of such kind 
comrades. This somewhat nettled 
Ned; but, absorbed in his sorrows 
and his studies, he could not afford 
the matter more than a passing 
thought upon occasion. 

These studies he cherished no less 
as a present solace than as a prepara- 
tion for the future, and found in them 
escape from thoughts and feelings 
which the mechanical duties of the 
drill-ground left aciive still. Though 
not popular with comrades of his own 
age and standing, from whom he kept, 
in some respects, aloof, his good sense, 
his good-humour, and his proficiency 
in all manly exercises, fruit of his 
double training on Cransdale Moors 
and in the playing-fields at Eton, kept 
him from the invidiousness of actual 
unpopularity. His chiefs formed from 
the first the highest opinion of him 
and the Major had already caused 
his name to reach the superior autho- 
rities, as that of a young officer of ex- 
traordinary promise. For some chance 
reason, the stay of his batch at the 
Chatterham depét was unusually pro- 
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longed ; but the time at last came 
in view when they must proceed to 
their distant destination. Messrs. 
Rufford and Jones, who had early in- 
timation of the fact, felt, that if 
profit was to be made out of any of 
them, it must be made without farther 
delay. The design upon Garrett had 
been abandoned. He really was too 
stupid to learn play, too little spirited 
to play without learning. Milward 
ave better hopes ; weak enough to be 
ed, he was quick enough to learn, 
and conceited enough to . coaxed or 
carried beyond his depth. The worthy 
pair found Mansfield an admirable, 
though unconscious, assistant in their 
design. He had a very tolerable taste 
for gambling, with not much more 
acquired knowledge of play than 
Milward’s superior wit soon en- 
abled him to gain; and he being 
itted against Mansfield, nothing 
oath, learned confidence in his own 
skill and judgment. 

So they fooled him on; sometimes 
in fair duel, so to speak, sometimes in 
square games, where the presence of 
a confederate, as partner on either 
side, made the direction of matters 
both easy and unsuspicious. Rufford 
had poor luck at play, and was sub- 
ject, though he handled his cards well 
— the whole, to unaccountable in- 

vertencies, which would sweep off 
in a turn the previous gains of steady 
skill and equable fortune. Milward 
was sharp enough, as he thought, to 
take special note of this; and hay- 
ing had some unexpected minor suc- 
cesses to whet his appetite, deter- 
mined on a regular set-to with the 
Captain. To beat the man who had 
bullied him at first, and then had 
come round and acknowledged his 
social and manly qualities, would 
be greater glory than even gain. 
Jones made some apparent attempt 
to dissuade him from this rash pur- 


“Old Rufford knew a thing or two. 
When put upon his mettle, he was an 
ugly customer. In fact, he shouldn’t 
himself half like a stand-up fight 
with him—if it wasn’t, that’s to say, 
for those absent fits of his, which 
made such ‘mulls’ of his play now 
and then.” 

“Ah, but that’s the very thing, you 
see, Jones. I own I am an inferior 
player, in some respects, to Rufford ; 
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but I have a considerable power of 
concentration :” said the silly lad, 
drawing his lips tighter across his 
teeth, as if with instinctive conscious- 
ness of the feeble point of his hand- 
some countenance. 

“Yes, you command your attention 
better than Rufford, [ think,” an- 


swered the other ; “which is strange 
enough, seeing what an old hand he 
is.’ 


“T’ll tell you what, Jones, it’s all 
bosh about not getting old heads on 
young shoulders. Some youngsters 
are born with young heads on; but 
others with old ones all along; don’t 
you see, eh?” 

Jones did see, very plain. 

At the bottom of the long mess- 
room, at the Company's barracks, 
Chatterham, were two little sitting- 
rooms, right and left. One was in 
general use as a smoking-room, the 
other, comfortably furnished, was but 
seldom used, except as a kind of 
drawing-room, when there were many 
seniors, or “distinguished visitors,” 
at the depdt mess. Rufford and Jones 
had weighed very deliberately the ar- 
guments for or against making this 
room the scene of the gambling tour- 
nament. 

“Tt was one of the scaliest points 
about young Archer’s affair, Jones. 
that Plumer of ‘the Dashers,’ held 
the party in his own rooms. Floods 
of bosh were poured out upon it. We 
can’t afford ‘ugly circumstances’ so 
soon after. Now, the little room to 
the left is public, though private to 
all intents and purposes, for there’s 
not a fellow goes in there once in 
three months.’ 

“No, that there isn’t,” said Jones ; 
“and its fusty enough in conse- 
quence.” . 

“Never mind that, my boy; we 
can leave the door open to air the 
atmosphere, which will look fair, 
and above board, you know, in case 
of impertinent inquiries. The odds 
are ‘any thing to one’ against any 
fellow lounging in, as we shan’t play 
till very late, eh ?” 

“All right then. 
idea enough.” 

Next morning, Ned, who by chance 
had got up unusually early, took it 
into his head to breakfast before, 
instead of after parade. To the dis- 
comfiture of the messman, he en- 


Its a judicious 
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sconced himself. in the uppermost 
corner of the long room, demanding 
coffee and poached eggs at an ab- 
normal hour. Before these were 
ready, the old Major looked in. 

“Oh, there you are! You are early 
this morning. Here’s the book I 
promised you. I keep up my old In- 
dian habits, a canter before early pa- 
rade ; so I’m off round the Long Mea- 
dows. Look in to-night, will you ; 
the Grants are coming ?” 

The book was a relief, spite of the 
crabbed Oriental character. Ned kept 
on deciphering it to while away the 
time, with occasional interruptions, 
to shout at the dawdling messman. 

Breakfast was so long in coming, 
that the second cup of coffee was but 
just poured out, when the bugle pa- 
rade-call rang in the barrack-square. 
Up jumped Ned. Where should he 
put the Major’s book? The little sit- 
ting room was a safe place; so he 
opened the door, went in, and placed 
it on a stand in the corner by the 
mantelpiece. 

Parade was dismissed, whena young 
engineer officer cried out : 

“ Locksley, didn’t yousay youshould 
like to see the ‘flying sap’ to-day ? 
There’s a party going down to the 
lines with Dickson. They marched 
half an hour ago; but I have a trap 
outside, and I'll drive you down, if 
you’ve had your breakfast.” 

“Well, I have had half of it, or 
thereabouts. All right; I shall be 
glad of a lift.” 

And the young men drove off toge- 
ther. 

The Sappers and Miners had a 
tent on the ground. And there was 
lunch, in due time, at some interval 
in action. Then when the serious 
work was over, as men and officers 
were still full of “go,” a*couple of 
“scratch elevens” were got up, and 
Ned must needs play. 00 late for 
mess,” was the word when dinner- 
time was come; but as the lunch- 
commissariat had been liberal, a fair 
enough ration was fidgeted out all 
Teak When they got back to bar- 
racks he had only just time to dress 
and run down to the Major’s. It was 

ast eleven o’clock before he left. 
he Andersons and he walked home 
with the Grants, as the night was 
very fine. Twelve struck by the town 
clock some time before he reached 


“ 
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the barracks. As he passed the sen- 
try, he bethought him of his book. 

“T’m not on duty to-morrow morn- 
ing, and shall have time for a grind.” 

So he went up to the mess-room in 
search of it. In the antechamber he 
asked a sleepy-looking waiter for a 
flat candleatick, saying that he was 
going into the left-hand sitting-room 
for a book, left there that morning. 

“Then you won’t want no light, 
sir,” said the servant, “ there’s several 
officers asis in that littleroom to-night, 
sir.” 
Before he was half-way up the 
long room itself, his ear caught a 
burst of exultation from Milward’s 
voice, noisier but seemingly somewhat 
thicker also than usual. 

“By George! who'd a thought it? 
That’s the fourth game I’ve beaten 
you, Captain. I should think you 
were most sick of it by this time.” 

“ Fortune of war!” said Rufford, in 
answer, quietly. “Turn and turn 
about, you know.” 

“Ha! ha! yes! but your turn seems 
longish a coming,” cried Milward. 
“Jones, my boy, give us a glass of 
champagne to toast our luck, eh ? 
No, confound it, none of those long- 
necked apologies for a wine-glass. 
Give it us in a tumbler, man; can’t 
you? I’m thirsty. Here, Rufford, 
here’s better luck to ye!” 

“Don’t drink now, Milward ; don’t, 
if you'll take my advice,” answered 
Rufford. “TI never do when at play. 
Keep your head cool, for I mean to 
cut out your work yet for you. I 
must have my revenge.” 

Ned, who by this time was in the 
room, noted the Captain’s look and 
tone at these last words, with mis- 
giving. He hada half a mind to stay 
and see that Milward, with all his 
folly, got fair play. Second thoughts 
told him there would be little use in 
that, as he couldn’t do much more 
than tell an ace from a knave on the 
cards himself. He went therefore to 
the corner to take his book. As he 
turned his hack to do so, he thought, 
and yet could not make sure of it, 
that he heard an ominous whisper, 

“What brings the Major’s jackal 
poking his nose in here, eh ?” 

This turned him again. He deter- 
mined to stay. 

“ Any objection to one’s looking on 
a bit?” he asked of Jones. 
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“Oh dear, no!” said Milward, be- 
fore any one elsecouldanswer. “Sorry 
I can’t let you cut in yourself, if 
you'd like to take a hand; but it’s a 
regular aor between Ruffordand 
me to-night. Have glass o’ wine?” 

“No, thanks!” He put his foot 
upon the hind rung of Milward’s chair, 
crossed his arms, and lookedon. No 
one could object to this, after what 
Milward had said ; the circumstance 
would have been too suspicious. 

The first game of Ned’s looking on, 
Milward won again, to his own un- 
bounded satisfaction. The second, 
Rufford called for double or quits on 
the whole score of the evening, and 
won it. Nothing could be more 
moderate than his conduct to all ap- 


arance, 
“Tell you wih, Milward, we'll 
leave off, if you like, now; not a 
scratch on either side.” 

“Hardly a revenge, is it?’ said 
Jones. 

“No, confound it, none at all,” 
backed up Mansfield. 

Two other officers, who had been 
half dozing on a sofa, started up, in- 
quiring what the row might be; and 
on hearing the case concurred “ it’s 
monstrous good-natured of Ruff; but 
hardly fair upon him.” 

Nosuch incentives indeed were need- 
ed to spur Milward on, for the greed of 
gambling was on him just then, as 
well as its mere recklessness. But if 
any one word had been wanting, the 
chance expressions of these lookers-on 
—who had neither knowledge of his 
intended victimization, nor interest in 
it-—supplied its room. 

“Good-natured of him! Ha, ha, 
ha! That’s a good’un. I have beaten 
him five games out of six; and he’s 
to be so kind as to let me off, because 
he’s had the luck to get the best of a 
double and quits. d that was a 
regular fluke,” ran on the doomed 
simpleton. “I don’t want to say 
any thing unpleasant, but the blun- 
dering way he played those clubs of 
his, last hand, was almost enough to 
ruin any cards he held. What’s your 
stake, Ruft? My deal.” x 

“Well then, if you ‘ mean business,’ 
youngster,” said the Captain, with a 
new assumption of superiority in his 
tone galling enough, though by no 
means outrageous, “say twice what 
we did the last time.” 

Milward winced at the proposal. 
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His antagonist, who faced him, could 
see what Ned, from behind his chair, 
could not—a tremulous motion of the 
weak upper lip. 

“ A leetle too much of a good thing, 
eh? How’s that, with your judg- 
ment, to back your luck ?” 

“Done with you !” cried Milward. 
“ Please cut ; the deal is mine.” 

The cards were balanced evenly, 
yet in the end the Captain won. 

“We play on, of course,” said the 
loser, nervously, and in a hurried, 
would-be hectoring tone. Stakes as 
before. I may right myself yet.” 

“As you please,” answered the 
Ogee. 

ilward leant eagerly forward. All 
crowded round. Even Ned unfolded 
his arms and laid his elbows on the 
back of Milward’s chair, bringing his 
chin down on his hands, that his eyes 
might be nearer the board. 

ufford’s play was very deliberate. 
Milward’s not quite so much so. 
Do what he would, they could all 
detect an occasional tremor in his 
hand. Again, however, the mere 
chances of the game seemed to be 
fairly divided between them. Up 
to the last trick it would have been 
unsafe to decide upon the winner. 

At this crisis, Rufford leaned back 
in his chair, and looked, with sar- 
castic smile, into his adversary’s 


eyes. 

“T really beg your pardon; but it 
only strikes me now. If you should 
win this game, it will be but adrawn 


battle. Not worth one’s while that, 
after all said and done.” 

“ Well what of it ?” 

“Why, let’s double stakes as they 
int now; and let these cards de- 
cide.” 

Milward hesitated, and his hand 
trembled evidently. 

“ Funky?’ sneered the Captain, 
with a look for which Ned, right 
opposite, would have liked to send 
his fist between his eyes. Rufford 
read his meaning right enough ; and 
caught at the notion of a double re- 
venge, like li —* 

“What! how the white feather, 
Milward, with original backer at 
your back, toot He’ll be ready to do 
for you the same kind office he did for 
me, no doubt.” 

“ As how?” said Milward. 

“Whitewash you, should need be, 
to be sure,” 
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There was a titter, in which Mil- 
ward joined hysterically. 

Ned’s brow darkened. It was his 
old weak point to pick up a challenge 


at any cost. 
¢ on !” said the Captain. “Can’t 
~ find the pluck between you 


“Shall I?” said Milward. 

“T’ll halve the damage,” whispered 
Ned, beyond himself at the growing 
insolence on Rufford’s face. 

“Done with you, then, Rufford,” 
cried the other. “Knave !” 
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Queen !” 

“ Gee n? 

“ Ace - 

“Let's see, how does it stand ?” 
said the Captain, with affected uncon- 
cern. “Hundred and twenty-five, 
doubled once, two hundred and fifty. 
Doubled again, wasn’t it? Just five 
hundred. like round numbers. If 
a cheque won't be convenient, I'll 
take an I. O. U. There’s an ink- 
stand on the sideboard in the mess- 
room, I believe.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Twat active and intelligent officer of 

the county force, Police Constable 

Hutchins, had need of the fullest ex- 

ercise of his intelligence and activity. 

R The case was one of “ howdacious 
1 


lary,’ as he himself said, at 
eres : 


There could be no suspicion of con- 
nivance with any of the servants, for 
the doors of the passage inwards had 
not even been attempted ; whereas 
forcible entrance had manifestly been 
made from without. There were 
plain enough traces on the fine gravel 
under the window, of the presence of 
the “parties concerned,” who had 
taken, however, the precaution of 
scuffing, in such wise as to bafile 
any attempt to identify boot-marks. 

Had they been “put up to the 
plant” by any of my Lord’s establish- 
ment, they would not have made the 
very serious mistake of breaking in on 
the left, instead of the right side of the 
great stone mullion. is mullion 
divided a two-light window of very 
doubtful “Gothic,” the two lights 
being, infact, two separate windows, 
lighting two separate little outer- 
rooms or passages, and the heavy 
clumsy mullion, itself a device for 
concealing the butt on, one mar 
say so, of the party-wall which di- 
vined them. iF one effecting en- 
trance from without through the 
right-hand window, would have the 
door of the strong-room, in which 
the plate was kept, on his left 
hand, the party-wall on his right, 
Should he t it, as the depredatorg 
did on this occasion, through the left- 
hand light, the party-wall would, of 
course, be on hig Matt hand, the en- 

ca 


trance to a sort 0 inet of curiosi- 


ties on his right. The burglars hay- 
ing, as it would seem, a vague notion 
that valuable booty lay hereabouts, 
were wanting in the knowledge, ac- 
cessible to any inmate of the house, 
of the relative positions of the plate 
and china stores. 

It must have been a horrible dis- 
appointment to them after all their 
trouble, risk, and really hard work in 
forcing the well-fastened door, to find 
themselvesin a museum rather than in 
a silversmith’s. Ina merely scientific 
point of view, the confusion of their 
topographical acumen must have been 
mortifying ; and the financial failure 
of the speculation even more sad. 
One really could have found little 
heart to blame them had they vented 
their disappointment on the china 
generally, and enriched Lord Royston’s 
collection by some additional speci- 
mens of “crackled” porcelain. Their 
abstinence from this obvious gratifi- 
cation of feeling gave P. C. Hutchins a 
respectful estimate of their prudence. 

Smashes o' crockery,” remarked 
that officer, “hoften spile sport by 
givin’ alarm to hinmates. Parties as 
can’t keep their temper are hapt to 

a yer foot in it at work o’ this 


That they were practical philoso- 
phers, as well as men of pong 
and schooled in that wisdom whic 
coined the proverb, “half a loaf, better 
than no bread,” appeared from the far- 
ther circumstance, noted by the keen 
inventorial eyes of Mrs. White, that 
they had taken with them, after all, 
such matter for consolation as the 
most yaluable and portable of the 


non-earthenware articles of virtu could 
afford. 
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“ Whatever will my Lordsay, to be 
sure? There’s things and things is 
gone, as he’d sooner a lost dozens of 
silver forks and spoons as sich.” 

The hue-and-cry raised in the 
county was ineffectual. Futile was 
the activity of P. O. Hutchins, vain 
his intelligence and that of his local 
superiors. It was with mingled feel- 
ings of indignation and pride that he 
found himself brought at last into con- 
tact with detectives of vulpine repu- 
tation from the metropolis. Actual 
acquaintance with such ornaments of 
Scotland-yard could not but in itself 
be oy to a professional man ; 
but the local constabulary feeling en- 
joyed—how should it not?—a pro- 
founder, if less ostentatious, oie 
tion in the baffling of metropolitan 
acumen by the mystery which pro- 
vincial acuteness had failed to pene- 
trate. 

“And you'll keep your eyes open, 
officer,” said Inspector Ferritts to 
Hutchins, as a parting salutation be- 
fore leaving for town. 

“Oatch a weaselasleep, Inspector !” 
answered that officer. 


Tommy Wilmot had caught several 
lately, not asleep indeed, but still had 
caug t them, and presented their lithe 
little corpsesto Mister Watson for the 


increase of his admonitory exhibition 
in the open air. Poacher against 
poacher! It was almost as unfair as 
the ain a — the = re- 
proaches the s ephe or grilling, in 
the old Greek fable. 

But the fact was, that Tommy was 
as tender of the gante, in his way, as 
Mr. Watson himself. He was not the 
man to rifle “ nestisses,” nor to pity 
the riflers on four feet or on two. He 
was as good as an underkeeper in mat- 
ters of preservation, only he could not 
keep from sharing sportin due season. 
Father and mother were still obdu- 
rate, refusing their sanction to his 
mages enrolment under Watson, 
who by way of accustoming them 
to what he saw was, after all, in- 
evitable, would ask of Tommy, in 
their presence, to do odd jobs in the 
keeperin’ line for him, just now and 
then, on pretext that some press of 


work was leaving him no regular 
hand unemployed and available, 
Now, it be 


~ long after the 
failure of the London detectives at 
Rookenham, that irregularities and 
offences had been rife upon the Crans- 
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dale trout-burns on the upper moors, 
Certain fishes had been found dead 
on the banks, at higher and drier 
elevations than any to which their 
own saltatory performances could 
have enabled them to reach. No 
“spoor” of otter was traceable, nor 
did the spotted silver of the luckless 
trout show marks of the incisors of 
their amphibious enemy. 

“Can’t say whether ’um’sbin wired 
or netted, or what not,” grumbled the 
old keeper. 

“Tell ’ee what now, Tommy, set a 
thief to catch a——no, there; no 
need to take no offence, Tommy. I’ve 
a knowed you a’most as long as your 
own father, lad; and though I owes 
’ee a grudge or two on fur and feather 
’count, I don’t believe there’s a ’onest- 
er young feller not hereabouts, all bué 
the poachin.’ Howsomedever, what 
I meaned war this: my Lord ain’t 
pertickler about the upland burns, so I 
don’t want no ’rests made, nor nothin’ 
like ; but if you’d look into this here 
a bit, Tommy, and see what it is they 
does, and who does it, and let ’em 
know we can’t quite stand it, not if 
things is to go on as they ’as ;—why 
somethin’ mought come on it, pertick- 
ler o’ makin’ things pleasant wi’ your 
father and me about ’ee, Tommy !” 

Never had Mr, Watson been known 
by Tommy to deliver himself of so 
lengthy a discourse. He was much 
moved by the circumstance, and by 
the evidence it disclosed of an inte- 
rest in his own heart’s wishes, and of 
a good-will, surviving in spite of fre- 
quent, aggravated, and old-standing 
provocations. 

Nay, Mr. Watson went so far as to 
beg the loan of Tommy’s services, by 

rsonal application from his father. 

¢ could not, under such condescen- 
sion, be refused ; so Tommy, strap- 
ping a fishing creel across his shoul- 
ders in token of his temporary rank 
on special service, betook himself to 
the moors to right the wrongs of the 
moorland trout. 

It was three days after entering on 
this confidential enterprise that he 
determined—having completed a first 
cursory reconnaissance of the whole 
campaigning ground—to make detail- 
edand minute examination of all and 
several the “likely places,’ where 
lines, nets, or wires might lurk un- 
perceived. ‘the hot noon found hin 
at a notable spot, kneeling upon @ 
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ledge of stone which formed the brim 
of one of the deep basins, wherein the 
eddying waters stayed their speed 
below the Pixie’s pillar, not far from 
the spot of Ned Locksley’s adventure 
with poor Benjy. 

He had tucked up his coat-sleeve at 
the wrist, and hishand cautious- 
ly along the under-side of the ledge be- 
neath the water, without encounter- 
ing any suspicious substance. But 
such a superficial search proved little. 
He stood up, passed the strap of the 


fish-basket over his shoulder, and de- fi 


posited that receptacle upon the 
grass, in which the cheery chirrup of 
a million grasshoppers made merry 
music. 

He untied his neckcloth, loose as 
it was, and thrust it into the pocket 
of his velveteen coat. Then he divest- 
ed himself of that garment utterly, and 
sr aside upon anant heap,caused 
a total eclipse over that region, which 
must have disconcerted the astro- 
nomical expectations of the ants—if 
they have any. As he wore no waist- 
coat, nothing farther was needed to 
set his upper limbs at liberty but to 
tie his braces round his waist and roil 
up his shirt-sleeves to the shoulders. 
This done, he laid himself flat, face 
foremost, upon the rim of the pool 
again, his a downwards, after a 
most apoplectic fashion, one hand 
grasping the outer stone ledge; the 
other, groping deep in the cool water. 

He was thus all unknowing of the 
approach of a blue-coated figure com- 
ing up the bank at a cautious distance 
from the water, which, by refiecting, 
might have betrayed its advance. But 
when the “determination of blood to 
the head,” necessitated by his pos- 
ture, became temporarily unendur- 
able, he looked up, and turning him 
round upon his seat, was aware of the 

resence and close contact of Police 
onstable Hutchins. 

“ At it again, eh ?”’ said that func- 
tionary. 

“At what again, 
answered Tommy. 

“Come none o’ that ere,” retorted 
the man in blue. 

“None of what ere?” 

“None o’ your sorce young man, 
when took in the hact o’ sich ingra- 
titude.” 

If the features of Police Constable 
Hutchins had ever caught from the 
countenance of the Chairman of Quar- 


pleaceman ?” 
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ter Sessions any vestige of its force of 
magisterial rebuke against offenders, 
some reflection of that awfulness, he 
thought, must at this moment be 
ans Tommy Wilmot’s heart to 
quail. 

It is sad to state, however, that this 
hardened offender showed a con- 
temptuous composure under the just 
wrath overhanging him. Aftera mo- 
ment’s hesitation, during which the 
thought of jerking the peace officer 
over his head into the pool caused his 
ngers to contract and clutch at 
nothing, he said, in a tone between 
provocation and playfulness : 

“T don’t want no rows wi’ nobody. 
Now git along, pleaceman, do!” 

“T’m a goin’ to git along, in dis- 
charge of my dooty, young man,” 
answered Hutchins, unhesitatingly ; 
“and do you git up and come along 
wi’ me, without makin’ no rows, and 
it ll be the better for you.” 

Tommy stood up, not to comply 
with this summons by any means. 
Still the sense of responsibility, and 
even of official dignity, was on him- 
self as on his adversary; so he con- 
tented himself with saying, 

“Tell ’ee what now, pleaceman ; 
this ere’s some mistake o’ yourn. I’m 
a doin’ o’ my dooty, and you med go 
do yourn; I don’t want no more 
words about it.” 

“ Likely not,” answered the other ; 
“has for words, you may keep ’em 
for the Justices, if so be you’d rather. 
But if wirin’ o’ trout his your dooty, 
ye man, happrehension of parties 
offending his mine, and no mistake.” 

“Oh, that’s what you ’m up to, be 
it!” cried Tommy, tickled by the po- 
liceman’s blunder. “ Ha’nt’ee ’eared 
as Muster Watson’s set I to look arter 
the lads that’s bin a fishin’ foul up ’ere 
now.” 

“T’ve a heard nothing of the sort,” 
answered Hutchins, with evident in- 
credulity. 

“Then you've ’eared it now, 
and that’s ‘nuff, I s’pose,” growled 
Tommy, interpreting and resenting 
the doubts upon the other’s face. 

“What !—set a thief to catch a 
thief, has Mr. Watson, eh?” 

“Thief yoursen’, you puddin’-faced 
poe !” eried young Wilmot, enraged 

yond measure at hearing from a 
foe’s lips the same ugly phrase which 
had hurt him from a friend’s. 

There was a fulness of feature, com- 
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bined with absence of colour, about 
the worthy policeman’s countenance, 
which accounted for, if it did not 
justify, the disparaging epithet long 
since fixed upon him by the less rever- 
ent portion of the village lads. His 
temper was gone, whither Tommy’s 
had preceded it. 

“Likely tale, hindeed; to take a 
Cransdale keeper hout o’ Cransmere 
lock-up. <A hofficer of my ’xperience 
ain’t to be took in so easy, no, not by 
no means.” And he looked round for 
any suspicious circumstance, on which 
to found a formal charge. 

“What's in yon basket, eh? fair 
fishin’ gear, or foul, I wonder. I shall 
hinsist upon yer shewing me, young 
man!” 

“ Wish ’ee may get it!” said Tom- 
my, sulkily. 

“* Hindeed!” cried the policeman, 
making a quick snatch at it, as he 
spoke. 

But Tommy likewise snatched at 
it, catching the leather belt only, 
which broke with the violence of the 
tug on either side, and, the lid open- 
ing as the basket fell, its contents 
rolled out = the trampled grass. 

Tommy Wilmot was thunderstruck. 

“‘Wusser nor I thort!” cried the 
constable. He whipped out a pair 
of handcuffs, and had one of them 
on one of Wilmot’s wrists before the 
young man recovered his senses, and 
darted a few yards aside. 

Then the policeman pounced upon 
an object on the grass, caught it up, 
and thrust it into his left-hand breast- 
pocket in a moment. 

He rushed at Wilmot, who shook 
him off; but made no attempt at 


’ RS sure as Heaven’s aboove-——” 
began the young man. 

“Shut up wi’ that,” cried Hutch- 
ins, and rushed at him again; but 
again his powerful opponent shook 
him off, and stood at bay, without 
attempting to escape. 

“Tell’ee what, pleaceman, you let 
I goo hands free ; an’ I goos wi’out 
no more ado, I does. But you and I 
med botli be dead i’ bottom o’ yon 
pool afore ’ee takes I down to Crans- 
mere han’cuffed !” 


The policeman was‘no coward, and 
would have done his duty to the 
death, ifneed were. But he knew his 


man, and knew him by experience 
for more than his own match in any 
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encounter. Moreover he saw him 
stand his ground, where a race for 
liberty was clear before him. 

“Put on yer coat, then, and come 
along.” 

As Wilmot obeyed the order, the 
constable picked up the other scat- 
tered artic * and returned them to 
the basket, of which he took posses- 
sion ; then, side by side, in silence, lie 
and his prisoner on parole went down- 
wards from the moor. 

“T really can see no course but to 
commit you for the present,” said 
Squire Jekyll, when he had heard the 
policeman’s story in his private jus- 
tice-room, and had ascertained from 
Wilmot that, beyond a simple and 
absolute denial of any guilt or guilty 
knowledge on his own part, he had 
no account to give of the damning 
circumstance. 

“There can be no doubt as to the 
identity or ownership of this article,” 
continued the magistrate, taking from 
a drawer in his bureau a list of the 
missing articles advertised after the 
Rookenham robbery. 

“Let me see,” and once more he 
picked up from the table what Hutch- 
ins had seized upon the grass and 
pocketed. “It corresponds exactly;” 
and he read off from the paper—“ ‘No. 
56, oblong tortoise-shell box, lined 
with ivory, outer surface inlaid with 
gold ornaments in the ‘renaissance’ 
style ; centre, an oval medallion, with 

ortrait of ‘ Madame de Pompadour’ 
in miniature, by Boucher; initials, 
F.B., under lady’s left breast.’ There 
can be no doubt that this is the box 
described, forming part of the valu- 
ables abstracted from the family man- 
sion of Lord Royston. You must see 
yourself that, upon your total failure 
to account for your possession of this 
box, or, more exactly, of its presence 
in your fish-basket ; it must be my 
plain duty to have you kept in cus- 
tody till further investigation.” 

Senne shook his head mournfully; 
he had no objection to offer. But 
whilst the magistrate was sealing up 
the stolen box, he asked of him whe- 
ther he might communicate with Mr. 
Locksley at the Lodge in the Park. 

“By all means,’ answered the 
Squire; “will you write, or shall I 
send down and ask him to come 
over }” 

“ Ah, do ’ee, sir, and beg o’ him, for 
any sake, to come over at once ; on’y 
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dont ’ee tell un, ya, what I'm in 
trouble about, till I’ve a seed ’’un my- 
sen.’” 

This the Squire promised also. 

The handcuffs still dangled upon 
Tommy’s wrist. The policeman locked 
the second loop round one of his own 
with an apologetic look. 

“Tm hanswerable to justices for 
"ee; now, you see, young man.” 

‘All right,” said Tommy, in pro- 
found dejection. 

“ But, I say, pleaceman?’ 

“Well, what?” 

“Tdtak’ it kind o’ ’ee to say nought 
o’ what's brought me so; no sooner nor 
’ee can help, ye know.” 

“ Never fear, young man,” answered 
the constable, with a pompousness, 
which not even his intended good- 
nature could suppress. “ Discretion 
is the dooty of a hoflicer in my posi- 


ion. 

Before dusk Mr. Locksley was ush- 
ered in. He was mounting for an 
evening ride over the estate when 
Squire Jekyll’s messenger arrived ; so 
he set off immediately. 

“Policeman over zealous, I sup- 
ose,” he said, cheerily, on entering. 
have seen Watson on my way over, 

Tommy; I understand it’s all right 
about your roving commission as 
keeper of the trout-burns. But 
you ve had so many difficulties about 
that sort of thing before, that you 
mustn’t be hard on the constable for 
having his suspicions.” 

Tommy shook his head. 

“Wish it wur that, sir. This is 
*nother guess sort o’ thing this is.” 

“ An unlucky blow, Tommy? You 
were always too ready with your 
fists.” 

Mr. Locksley’s kind, apologetic 
tone was more than the lad could 
bear. He laid his arm upon the table 
and his face upon his arm, and sobbe 
aloud. 

“Tommy Wilmot! man! Look up 
like a man, and tell me what’s amiss.” 

“They thinks it wur I as broke 
into my Lord’s at Rookenham, they 
doos !” 

“ About as much as I did, Tommy !” 
said out, at once, the generous, open- 
hearted gentleman, mnder whose eye 
the boy had been born and bred. 

“ God bless ’ee for that, sir!” cried 
the prisoner, starting to his feet, and 
shaking off, as an evil spell spoilt, 
the despondency whith had cowed 
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him hitherto. He took a turn up and 
down the narrow crib; then begged 
his good friend to sit down upon the 
single chair, whilst he himself sat on 
the raised boards on which the rare 
inmates of the Cransmere lock-up 
slept. 

* What on earth can have put such 
a notion into their heads, Tommy?” 

“T suppose them as put that box 
into my basket,” answered he, with 
a forced laugh, which was a miserable 
failure. 

“What box? You must remember 
I know nothing of what has happen- 
ed, except that I find you here, where 
I am sure, as I said, that you have 
no right to be on any such score as 
that.” 

Thus encouraged, Tommy told him 
precisely what had passed, and of his 
own utter amazement at the unex- 
pected appearance of the costly toy. 

“Tt’s most unaccountable,” said 
Mr. Locksley, “and I should do 
you no service in hiding from.you 
that, in the eyes of any one who didn’t 
know you as I do, the thing would 
look very serious. But you shall 
have the benefit of lawyer’s advice 
when the case comes on, and I’ll see 
the — myself and find out when 
it will.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir,” said Tommy with 
a sincerity of tone which made up 
for the scanty allowance of grateful 
words. 

“What shall I say at home, Tom- 
my? Stories go about so, we shan’t 
keep it long in some shape from 
father and mother, I fear.” . 

“No! nor I wouldn’t wish to’t,” 
he answered, “on’y I’d sooner have 
’em ’ear it from a genelman like you, 
sir, as don’t think I dun it, than be 
vrighted out o their vour wits like 
by some lyin’ gossip.” 

“ All right, then, Tommy ; I'll call 
in at once when I get over. I sup- 
pose there’s nothing I can do for you 
to-night here? Shall you want any 
money ?” 

“No, thank’ee, sir! I’ve a bit ? my 
pocket if I shuld.” 

Mr. Locksley held out his hand to 
the poor lad, who wrung it with an 
eager grip, which told his appreciation 
of the friendly confidence put in him 
under such cloudy circumstances. 

The elder Wilmot was a man of 
little judgment, and therewith pig- 
headed, as will not seldom befall. 
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Mr. Locksley was surprised and 
shocked to find that Tommy’s own 
father did not, as he had done, repu- 
diate instinctively the supposition of 
the lad’s guilt. 

Disobedience to the just and 
reasonable commands of patents is, 
doubtless, offence enotigh in itself, 
and the fruitful paretit of offences : 
but Tommy’s disinclination for pur- 
suits of horticulture could hardly be 
set down as regular rebellion, since 
he did continue to work among the 
lettuces and cabbages. But there was 
more of the despot than of the father 
in John Wilmot’s estimate of his own 
authority. He seemed to think that 
hands which showed small aptitude 
for handling rakes and wate 
might naturally hanker after a bur- 

lar’s crowbar. When he had heard 

r. Locksley’s story and had recover- 
ed from the first emotion of surprise, 
he set himself to inveigh rather 
against his soii’s undutifulness than 
against the enoriiity of the suspicion 
of his guilt. The mother, too, true to 
her early prejudice against all poach- 
ing cliatacters—whom, indeed, she 
had but too good cause to think cap- 
able of the most outrageous crimes— 
won bitterly over Tommy’s disgrace, 
and wrung her hands in despair, 
saying little else than this : 

“Guilty or not guilty, ’tis the 
poachin’ as has brought it on us !” 

An expression of opinion embody- 
ing, as Mr. Locksley felt, but too 
much of a truth ao to tell against 
her boy upon his trial. 

The “big room” at the Cransmere 
Town-hall was not very spacious, but 
such space as it contained beyond 
what was absolutely required for the 
magistrates’ table was crainmed to 
overflowing when Tommy was “had 
up.” Three of P. C. Hutchins’ blue- 
coated comrades were present from the 
county town itself, under the com- 
mand of an inspector ; and even their 
united imperiousness could meee 
keep the eager, prying towzsfol 
from sweeping on to the tabooed 
parallelogram, to the confusion of 
magisterial order and the abrogation 
of all formal judicial action whatso- 
ever. 

There was a side room at the upper 
end where the magistrates ‘ssottisbled 
and whence in due time they issu 
in awful conclave to take their seats 
within the jeopardized “reserve.” 
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Squire Jekyll was there, and Mr. 
Locksley, Sir Henry Hebblethwaite, 
and Mr. Mapes, of Maperly ; the 
magistrates’ clerk, of course, an attor- 
ney on the part of Lord Royston’s 
man of business, and another re- 
tained, according to Mr. Locksley’s 
promise, “to watch the proceedin 
on behalf of the defendant.” The 
lock-up had no means of communi- 
cation with the “big room” save 
through the principal staircase, and 
P. C. Hutchins, with Tommy in 
charge, had no small difficulty in 
pushing his way through the crowd, 
even when assisted by a spirited di- 
version “ab intr’ upon the part of 
the inspector himself. Poor Tommy 
Wilmot! He was holding his head 
high, as becomes a lad of spirit, con- 
scious, as it would seem, of innocence, 
when he first came in contact with 
the edge of the packed assembly. 
But his head hung on his breast be- 
fore the policemen had elbowed and 
hustled themselves and him half 
through. The hot breath of his slan- 
derers literally made his cheek to 
burn, for their lips almost touched 
his ear as he was pushed past them. 
“Who'd a thowt it, o’ Lodge-gaird- 
net’s son too? But, there, pride must 
have a fall. Them Wilmots was a 
stuck-up lot allays !’—— 
*Pleaceman don’t look so main bad 
nayther: thay sed, as Tommy had 
nigh throttled ’un too, thay did.” 
“How much wur it he'd spent 0’ 
what he gotten for the goods, eh? 
*Twur old Levi, at Saint Ivo’s, bought 
the main o’ it vrom ’un, I ’eared 


saa _ = 

“You see what cooms 0’ poachin’, 
Billy,’ said one hortatory matron to 
& loutish lad of fourteen or fiftesn, in 
a tattered smock, beside her. 

It cut Tommy to the heart, that his 
own nother said little else to hitn. 

- od old gowk,” ob- 
jected a notorious setter of springes to 
the speaker. “There’s as good as 
Tommy Wilmot has been up here 
along o’ poachin’, as ud be sheained 
to steal the valley o’ a toothpick, let 
aloan ’ousebreakin’.” 

This roused him again. To bé sow- 
ed before such a creature as “Snivel- 
ling Sam,” was a degradation to which 
he could not consent. He set his neck 
stiff, his teeth firm, and his eyes 
straight, and looked his gainsayers in 
the face once more. 
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“Lor’! ’ow ’ardened ’e do seem, 
look ’ee!” said several charitable fe- 
males, in a breath. 

The process was-little likely to 
soften an offender, so far. 

A first and unexpected consolation 
was in store for him, however, when 
he had reached the outmost row. 
Foremost amongst the strugglers 
against that living hedge of constables, 
so conspicuous for gaps, stood Benjy 
Cottle, the poor idiot boy. Who 
when he saw his kind friend Tomm 
captive and distressed, seemed wit 
an apprehension quicker than his 
wont, to know that something was 
wrong, and forthwith began to vent his 
own alarm and grief in piteous howls. 

“Don’t ’ee hurt ’un, pleaceman, 
now, don’t ’ee, ow, ow, ow!” 

“Silence!” cried Sir Henry Heb- 
blethwaite. 

“Silence!” re-echoed the inspector. 

But Benjy’s lamentations rent the 
stifling air. 

“Remove that noisy brat.” 

“Suttinly, Sir’Enry,” said the ever 
officious Hutchins. Sooner said than 
done. There was no thrusting Benjy 
summarily through the dense mass of 
townsfolk; and as for handing him 
out over their heads, as meee by 
the inspector, his lively kicks and 
bites, and. other practical remon- 
strances, made it a task of evident 
impossibility. ° 

“Can’t any one get him to hush 
up, at all events?” asked the less ir- 
ascible squire. 

“Perhaps, hisfriend, the defendant,” 
maageetes, meekly, the magistrate’s 
clerk. 

This was an admirable idea, and, 
seconded by the defendant aforesaid, 
a eminently successful. Upon 

ing remonstrated with, and reas- 
sured by Tommy, and farther bribed 
by a promise of future peppermints, 
Benjy ceased his lamentations; but 
held his place in the front row still. 

Justice thereupon entered undis- 
turbed upon her august proceedin, 

They were few and simple. The 
policeman was sworn, and gave his 
evidence, uncontradicted of course by 
Wilmot. The latter, when called up- 
on to account for the presence of the 
box in his basket, could only suggest 
that some one, who had a spite against 
him, and was himself concerned in 
the robbery, must have placed it there. 
“Some one who has a spite against 
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you! Have you any reason to sup- 
pose that any person has one?’ in- 
quired Sir Henry. 

“Not exactly,” he answered. 

“Not exactly? that’s not exactly 
an auswer, is it? Who is likely to 
have a spite of the sort against you?” 

Tommy could have bitten his tongue 
out. The truth was, his acceptance of 
office under Watson had been counted 
an apostacy in certain sporting circles 
in the neighbourhood. It had come 
to his ears that they had been aware of 
it, though the police had not ; and that 
opinions derogatory to Tommy’s sense 
of honour and good fellowship had 
been expressed, in terms less choice 
than forcible, in the tap-room of the 
Blue Cow. Threats of “serving him 
out” had accompanied these candid 
cqpeeme of opinion; and his ex- 
culpatory theory had certainly been, 
that some of the dregs of the “poach- 
ing lot” in Cransmere having tam- 
pered in the robbery, had fixed on 
this means of inculpating him, and 
diverting suspicion from themselves. 

But the slanders he had just heard 
against himself, though they made 
him savage, had no power to make 
him mean. 

Every man, woman, and child, but 
Benjy, had some harsh word against 
the poacher on their lips. 

ow, he had been a poacher, with 
distinctions and reservations, of a 
sportsman-like character, it was true; 
still a poacher, and for that belied. 
He was feeling with keen indignation 
in that self-same hour, how crue 
the injustice might be which made 
“poacher” and “thief” convertible 
terms. He shrunk, therefore, for the 
lad had a fine heart, from endorsing 
that injustice, even against possible 
enemies. Notanother word, upon the 
oe of any spite against himself, 
7 d the magistrate now get out of 
im 


“T suppose it would be right,” said 
Sir Henry to his brethren, “that there 
should be some formal identification 
of the stolen article ?” 

“Just so,” said the attorney present 
on Lord Royston’s . “Mrs. 
White, Sir Henry, the housekeeper at 
Rookenham, is here, prepared to give 
evidence.” 

Mrs, White, was at this juncture 
introduced. 

“Where is the box in question ?” 
asked Sir Henry. Hutchins produced 
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it, sealed up, as it had been by Squire 
Jekyll, on the afternoon of Tommy 
Wilmot’s arrest. 

oe when the seals ta Lap 
and the paper wrapping thrown aside, 
and the box held ut to Mrs. White 
for her inspection, there was a fresh 
outburst from Benjy : 

“Gi it I! gi’ it! Yon’s my coffin, 
my pretty Tittle coffin, for the 
mousey !” 

“Silence!” again cried Sir Henry. 

“Silence!” again re-echoed the in- 
spector. 

“Hush up now, Benjy,” said Wil- 
mot, “like a good lad.” 

Far from it. Was this indeed a hall 
of justice, and his lawful property 
to be kept unjustly from him ? 

“Gi it I, pleaceman ! Oh do, pray, 
please gi’ it I! My pretty coffin, for 
my oe dear mousey !”” 

“What's that the brawling brat 
7 ?’ inquired the peppery Baronet. 
“Tf the police force of this county 
were worth their salt, they would 
know their duty better than to let 
us be interrupted by idiots after this 
fashion.” 

But the quick ear and attention of 
the attorney for the defendant had 
noted the protestations of the boy. 
There was a possible clue, so he caught 
at the thread eagerly. 

“With your leave, and that of the 
bench, Sir Henry, this seems to me to 
deserve considerable attention. Allow 
me, — j—is that your box, my 
boy ” 

“Nonsense!” cried Sir Henry. 
“How can the box be the boy’s, when 
there’s Mrs. White here to prove it 
part of Lord Royston’s prety. Be- 
sides which, how could a brat like 
that come by a box like this ?” 

“‘Ah, that indeed is quite a separate 

uestion. But excuse me, Sir Henry, 

appear for the defendant, and pre- 
fer conducting my client’s case my 
own way.” 

* oes pleasethen, Mr. Attorney,” 
growled the baronet. 

The lawyer turned to Benjy. 

“Ts that your box, my boy ?” 

But Benjy’s fitful intelligence failed 
to detect a friendly tone in the ques- 
tion, and he gaped upon the ques- 
tioner with open mouth and lack-lus- 
tre eyes. This was embarrassing. The 
attorney was, however, a man of ex- 
| agen If Benjy’s attention could 

turned from himself again upon 
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the toy, he knew that his chance of 
eliciting an answer would be tenfold. 
So he took it in hand, with “ by your 
leave, Sir Henry,” and passing it close 
under the idiot’s face, repeated his 
question, “Is this your box, my boy?” 

“Kes it be!” cried Benjy, clutching 


at it. 

“And where did you get it?’ boldly 
asked the attorney, with a double in- 
ward apprehension: lest the child 
should obstinately refuse to answer; 
or lest he should blurt out something 
which might mar, instead of mending 
the case for Tommy. 

“Nigh t? peat-pools,’ answered he 
without a second’s hesitation. 

The attorney could not resist a 
- of satisfaction towards Sir 

e 


nry. 

“Where are these peat-pools?” he 
asked of the policemen. 

“Further edge of the moor, towards 
the quarries,” said two, in a breath. 

“Well you’re a good boy, and shall 
have some peppermints,” continued 
his interrogator, who had noticed the 
soothing effect of that expectation 
upon him previously. 

It occurred to Sir Henry, that there 
might lurk herein a savour of tamper- 
ing with the witness ; but the exami- 
nation of Benjy being necessarily in- 
formal, he feared to risk its utter 
interruption by objecting. 

“Didn't you say it was mousey’s 
coffin, eh ?” 

“*Kes it be. Poor dear, wee 
mousey !” 

“And what have you done with 
mousey, my boy ?” 

“Put ’un in yon basket,” pointing 
to the fishing-creel upon the table. 

“ Ah yes ! poor wee mousey !” said 
the eer. “So you 
put him in the basket, box and all, 
did you, till you could bury him ?” 

. put ’un into pit hole like 
t’owld saxton,” replied Benjy, with 
unusual lucidity before Sir Henry 
could object that the attorney must 
= put such leading questions. 

“ How came this poor child to have 
access to your basket, Wilmot? Has 
he been in your com = lately ?” 

“Why, yes, sir ; ’ my vittles 
at his mother’s these day or two, 
since I wur set to mind the burns up 
at moor.” 

“Gentlemen !” said the attorney 
page| round to the bench, “here 
is evidence, most unexpected and 
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most unexceptionable, of the fact 
that, as my client has all along 4s- 
serted, this box was placed without 
his privity in the position where it 
was accidentally discovered by the 
policeman. The vety circumstances 
under which that r innocent’s 
witness has been elicited renioye, 
thank God, any suspicion of collu- 
sion. My duty is not concerned with 
suggesting how the child came into 
possession of the box, but is best dis- 
charged by claiming, as I how do 
for my client an instantaneous and 
honourable acquittal,” 

There wasa cheer from the audience 
at this little speech. Tommy had 
learnt, however, to hold their judg- 
ment cheap. He turned on them 
a look of such contempt as few could 
fail to understand. 

“What !” said Sir Henry, in a con- 

fidential undertone to his brother 
magistrates, “are we to let off this 
poaching scamp, and lose the first 
elue that has been come across to the 
Rookenham affair, on the score of 
an idiot’s cock-and-bull about a 
dead mouse ?”’ 
..“By the way,” interrupted Mr. 
Mapes, “the boy said he put the 
mouse into tlie basket ; the was 
rather a suggestion of the defendant's 
attorney, wasn’t it ?” 

“Policeman Hutchins,” he then 
asked, “the boy says he put a dead 
mouse into the basket ; did you hap- 
pen t see one When iis. contents fell 
out ¢” 

“No sir. Nor I don’t think there 
could have been one neither, for I 
picked What. was on the grass 
after Gosketin the box ; and I didn’t 
see ho mouse, I’m positive.” 

Policemen are but human. The 
yanishing of all prospect of a share 
in the reward advertised for the for- 
tunate man who should prosecute to 
eonvietion any party concerned in 
the great Reokenhath burglary dis- 

, him to attach less weight than 

ommy’s attorti or the evi- 
denee 4 favour of the defendant. 

“And what did you do with what 


ott picked wp, le?” said 
Tomany’s adviser: 
“ Shoved hall into the basket agen.” 


“Has thé basket been opened tra 


since ?” 

“Not ag I knows on, sir.” 

“May I @ search of its 
contents,” he asked of the authorities. 
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“ By all means,” they assented. 

One by one the articles contained 
were handed out and laid upon the 
table. A bit of chalk, a lump of 
bees’-wax; &4n old steel tailor’s-thim- 
ble, a pocket songster, a hank of 
stout thread, a rude apology for a 
fly-book—with some admirably tied 
flies in it, however, as Mr. Mapes, an 
enthusiastic angler, at once observed ; 
a clasp knife, a roll of gut, and, last 
of = vety dirty, tattered pocket- 
handkerchief. Then the basket was 
held upside down and shaken. No 
mouse apteges 
A shade of disappointment clouded 
for a moment the attorney’s face ; Sir 


Henry brisked up again; but once © 


more Benjy interposed to guide the 
investigation. - 
i yon my r mousey. 
tied up in t’ hanchefut” F 
“Tied up in what ?” 
tn “Tn t’ lad’s ankecheef,” explained 
om 


squire; who shrunk from contact with 
the unsavoury rag himself. 

It might once have been, as_ its 
manufacturer intended, a rough white 
cotton article imprinted with the 
representation of a blind man and 
his dog, surrounded by the versicles 
of the beggar’s petition. But if no 
other colouring matter had ever 
wrought confusion in its design, the 
strong, mordant parts of the juice 
of squashed blackberries had effec- 
tually obliterated all. The holes and 
tatters went impartially in both di- 
rections of warf and woop. No 
mouse fell out, but in one cortier two 
knots appeared, and being with some 
toil unfastened—sure enough, the 
corpse of a poor little shrewmouse 
was discovered in an early stage of 
decomposition. 

“JT think after this cotroboration, 
gentlemen,” again interposed the at- 
torney, “I need hardly renew my 
eppeal. It is bare justice that m 
client should not only be discharge, 
but with the acknowledgment that 
there remains neither particle of evi- 
Geary nor ground of suspicion against 


Though it was evident the magis- 
tes there was no cheerin 
this time ; for Tommy, as if to forbi 
it, turned round once more and 


scowled angrily at the assembly. 
Then he put his hand up to his fore- 





my. 
“Shake it out, Policeman,” said the © 
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het, seited his forelock towards 
Mr. Locksley, shook hands with his 
attorney, and began at once, with 
scant ceremony, to elbow his way 
out of the crowd, whose sympathies 
he scornfully rejected. 

There was a farther difficulty with 
Benjy, whom P. C. Hutchins took 
upon him to detain, and endeavoured 
with no sort of success to cross-ques- 
tion about the finding of the enam- 
elled box. “Nigh t’ peat-pools” he 
repeated once or twice, and thence- 
forward devoted his whole flickering 
attention to the shrewmouse’s unsa- 
voury carcass. Being allowed to 
wrap it up in his handkerchief again, 
he consented to accompany the po- 
liceman home, upon stipulation that 
opportunity should be afforded him 
of investing in peppermints the six- 

nce which, with praiseworthy faith- 

ulness to his promise, the trium- 
phant counsel for the defence had be- 
stowed upon him. Hutchins was 
commissioned by the magistrates to 
make careful inquiries from Widow 
Rizpah, and empowered, if necessary, 
to search her cottage. It was not, 
however, till some weeks after that 
anything appeared to corroborate or 
invalidate niy’s assertions; and 
then one of the Cransdale under- 
keepers picked up, not five hun- 
dred yards from the peat-pools, an 
old-fashioned silver pencil-case, which 
Mrs. White identified as also form- 
ing part of Lord Royston’s stolen 
goods. But a sullen indignation 
glowed like red-hot embers in the 
mind of Tommy Wilmot. It seemed 
to him upon regaining his liberty as if 
there was little more warmth in his 
arents’ reception of him than there 
1ad been readiness in their convic- 
tion of his innocence: and the for- 
wardness of the Cransmere gossips 
to believe the worst of him was an 
iron that had entered into his soul. 
The long-coveted underkeepership— 
should his father consent to his ac- 
cepting it, as Mr. Locksley was most 
anxiously urging on him now to do— 
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seemed to have lost its charm, it 
was already tainted with the reproach 
of being a turn-coat’s bribe. 

A wall of ice, upon which the glow 
of his own anger made no more thaw 
than an Esquimaux’s camp-fire upon 
a “hummock” in the Arctic seas, 
seemed to have interposed between 
his father and himself; and even 
his mother’s tears seemed to freeze 
upon it into mere icicles, because he 
suspected that she, possibly, still sus- 
pected him. e warm breath of a 
genial confidence could alone melt 
the dense and cold obstruction, and 
from no quarter of the domestic 
heaven did such a soft south wind 
blow. 

He took, without apparent increase 
of reluctance, the paternal rakes and 
watering-pots in hand, and went to 
work once more among the “cabbidge 
and lattices” which his soul spurned. 
He brooded and brooded, but hatched 
no egg of intent, cockatrice or 
wholesome barn-door chick ; until one 
flay, mowing on the lawn by the 
lodge windows, without evil in- 
tent of eavesdropping, certain words 
smote his ear between the tinklings 
of the sharping-stone upon the scythe. 

“So Ned sails this day three weeks. 
Oh, Robert, I can hardly think all 
real now.” 

He didn’t catch the answer. 

“But we'll go down to Chatter- 
am, dearest, won’t we, to spend the 
ast week at least with him ?” 

Tommy moved off; but he had 
heard enough. 

“Go for a sodger, eh? To the 

t Injies, along with Master Ned. 
can’t abide things as they is at 
home much longer, nor I wun’t.” 

o days r Mrs. Wilmot was 
erying. her heart out in Lucy’s little 
breakfast-room, reproaching herself, 
too late, with a woman’s ready re- 


Pe Oleleary d f 

eary me, ma’am 
to think we shuld ‘a druv’ un to ’t. 
Our Tommy’s tuk’ an’ started.” 
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i THE PRINCE'S DRIVES. 
A LEGEND OF THE BOUDDHA, 


i L 
From his palace gate 
The Prince Suddhartha and all his train 
Went trampling away in royal state 
Across a noble plain, 
With flashing foot and jingling rein ; 
They went to spend a summer day 
And to sing out a summer night, 
A score of forest miles away, 
Where woods unpierced of fiercer ray, 
And flowers like a purple and golden sea, 
Fill with eternal delight 
The gardens of Loumbini. 
O sweet those gardens spread 
With folded wood and bright parterre, 
And foaming founts in the Indian air, 
And shadows of trees 
That sleep and sleep upon the grass, 
Like shadows of boats on calm green seas. 
O sweet the — spread ; 
And in music the waters pass, 
And the shadows of rose tree or fir, 
Or creeper blossom-starr’d, 
Are a delicate darkness upon the sward. 
That makes the sunniness sunnier. 
But a softer garden is youth, 
And more musical flows life’s stream, 
For the young encrowned head. 
Tell me in sooth 
If ye would not dream the dream, 
f ye would not be 
By the forest-cool’d and splinter’d light, 
By the silver moon of the Indian night, 
here Himalayan shadows fall, 
Upon the valleys of Nepaul. 
ould ye not speed the hours along 
And flush your cheek with the crimson wine, 
And flush your heart with the wine of song. 
And cool your cheek in the countless rose 
Where the new-born breeze more humid blows,* 
And under palm and pine 
Look into beauty’s starry eyne, 
In the garden of Loumbini. 





SSS SS SS 
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Il, 
Suddhartha’s car 
Is near the eastern gate. 
He is like a splendid star, 
And like light clouds round him wait 
The wave and flow 
Of robes of snow, 
Beauty, and strength, and state. 


—S O_O ri 


* Aura sub innumeris humida nata rosis.—Milton. 
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Is there the thing called woe 
Among the ranks of the great? 
Who wear the crowns of gold 
Do they ever — sad, or sick, or old? 
Lo! right. on Suddhartha’s track, 
A man who seems as old as the trees, 
His claws are curv’d and black, 
His thin long legs have bunchéd knees, 
He quivers like froth beside the seas, 
His blackened teeth, like black sticks shake 
a by rp bushes in = ae -s9 : 
ike little serpents with purple stains, 
Stood out his muscles —_ veins. 
And Prince Suddhartha said 
To him who held the jewelled reins 
“Who is this man that we have here? 
His eyes are gummy and blear, 
His ropy muscles swell and break, 
His head is bald, his black teeth shake 
Like leeches in a rolling lake ; 
His thighs are thin, his knees are thick, 
He wanders about upon his stick : 
Is this a vice of his proper blood, 
A sore disease that follows the base, 
Or is it a taint of the golden flood 
That grandly flows through the hearts of our race?” 
“O Prince,” quoth the Charioteer, 
“'The law of our race is here. 
Sad and lone as he seems to be, 
Like a driven leaf beside the sea, 
Black and sodden, that pilgrims find 
While the island-forests stretch behind, 
Soft green with light and singing with wind ; 
Like the dead wood of the fallen tree. 
So must it be, my Lord, with all! 
Your crownéd sire, your royal mother 
Your bride and kin in the marble hall, 
Like the kin of any other. 
Starr’d with gems and sunny with gold, 
Stream’d with Bow as the waterfall 
With foam-bel wn its light green fold, 
All must grow 
Whereto the c liek 
“O weak and greatly ignorant, 
Their drunken song of pride 
In the summer days of youth who chant. 
I to whom old age awaits 
Why should I pass nome 3 yon gates? 
Pleasure, and joy, and delight, 
What hath Suddartha with ye? 
Turn the bit with jewels bright, 
O, Charioteer, drive us away !” 
So Suddhartha drove not that day 
To the _ of Loumbini. 


Ill. 


Again Suddhfrtha drove 

With all his lords to see 
The pleasure-gardens of Loumbini. 
The car is in & deep cool grove, 
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And a smile is round*his pensive mouth, 
~, —" is head a ato of me South 
ough which he pass’d in infancy, 

And used to float 
Away through miles of lotuses, 

As a sunny-sail’d boat 
Through miles of green and silver seas. 
But what is this as he comes nigher ? 
A sick man with fever all afire. 
His lips are crack’d, his pale skin soil’d, 
As flowers for which a child hath toil’d 
Lie in his hot fingers spoil’d. 
Now he deems that he tosses 

On a hanging wave that heaves for ever, 
And now his brain there crosses 

A desire of some cool river. 
Now he remembers and cries, 

“O, but this road of death is wild! 

O, beautiful earth! O, deep blue skies! 
O, gentle face of my wife and child! 
O, laughters, and hopes, and memories |! 

O, hard it is to leave ye thus!” 
“Why is he sick ? why doth he fear?” 
Said the Prince to the Charioteer. 
“Sickness, my Lord, comes to all of us, 
Health is but a gentle dream, 
On a black river a passing gleam, 
And the herald of death is fear.” 
“O, wise man seeing this, 
And what hast thou to do with bliss? 
And what is bliss to thee ? 


What, ho! drive us away!” 
So Suddhartha drove not that day 
To the garden of Loumbini. 


Iv. 


ain Suddh&rtha went 

To the beautiful garden afar, 

The jewelled wheels of his car 
Play’d like an exquisite instrument. 

Surely now he will enter at least, 

her any S the gate of A —, pall 
ut lo ! they carry with bier an 

A dead man to his burial : 

Friends and kinsmen walk near. 

Then cried the Prince to his Charioteer : 
“Ah, woe to the youth 

That old age must come and beset! 
Ah, woe to the health 

That the fingers of sickness must fret! 
Ah, woe to the life 
Continuing not in one stay! 

Old age, and sickness, and death, 
How sweet if you were away, 

How sweet, sweet, were this breath 

If old age, sickness, and death, 

Were chained up for ever and aye!” 

And Suddhartha drove not that day 

To the garden of Loumbini. 
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The Prince stole out at midnight. 
His aigrette of pearls away was toss’d, 
His jewell’d cap and scimitar boss’d, 
Like flowers that idle fingers cast 
Into the river that rolleth past. 
In Palmer's weeds he takes his way 
rom the town of Kapila, 
And Poushya, the beautiful star 
That shone when Suddhartha was born, 
Shone out o’er purple peaks afar. 
Poushya, beautiful star, 
Shine till thou fade in morn, 
On silver lotus and blossom’d tree, 
Shine o’er the garden of Loumbini, 
Shine on the summer sea; 
Thou shalt shine on nought so grand, 
Wave of the sea, and flower of the land, 
As that encrownéd bo : 
Who holdeth truth more dear than joy, 
Who looks through sickness, and death, and eld, 
Till those dark rims become as a 
Where through true quiet is beheld, 
Precipitous mountain } 
Girt with the mists of eternity, 
But leading on to eternal sleep 
Where life can neither smile nor weep. 
Shine on, Poushya, all night : 
We will not oy thee, 
O thou beautiful star, 
Thy alvesing glimpse from afar 
Of wave and flower, and blossom’d tree 
In lawns and pleasaunce of Loumbini ; 
But envy rather the starry soul 
Seeking the central peace, _ 
While the troubled winds of existence roll, 
Seeking not pleasure but peace 
Where the drif hin g cloud called life doth cease. 


[The writer has only thrown into a metrical form the original legend, which 
so well embodies the awful plleneny of annihilation and despair underlyin 
the Buddhist system. He hopes, at a future period, to connect another and 
much more beautiful legend with those Ohristian thoughts which are the 
correctives of Oriental mysticism, as of all other errors. } 









TueERE are few things of more diffi- 
cult acquisition than accurate intelli- 
gence. Take, for example, the popu- 
lation of this “gem of the sea.” The 
late Mr. O’Connell had an ow way 
of bulking his supporters by millions. 
Who could authoritatively contradict 
him? The census of 1851 showed 
the extent of the exaggeration. Since 
then how many have talked of us as 
a “Papal nation.” And, while intel- 
ligent men, knowing Ireland, appre- 
ciate the real foundation of this sha- 
dowy statement, who can on authority 
contradict it? We shall soon have 
the returns of our “religious profes- 
sion” in this year of grace, 1861; but 
who that knows Ireland will antici- 
pate from them what can be called 
‘accuracy ?” If there be not in some 
places a rapid growth of “long” fa- 
milies, untainted with heresy, we 
shall begin to think that the loyalty 
of the Pope's followers in Ireland is 
following in the steps of Italian 
fidelity. 

If there be such “ difficulties” in 
the pursuit of the knowledge of our- 
selves, who shall wonder that China 
is a mystery to us? And if, as we 
think it will appear, there be cogent 
reasons for keeping the British people 
in the dark, is it strange that our re- 
lations commercially, politically, and 
religiously, to the Chinese, should be 
imperfectly understood at home? No 
Irish Protestant would have regarded 
with favourtheemploymentof British 
arms for the suppression of the move- 
ment which has produced the Italian 
Kingdom ; and if it should appear 
that a course of action is being pur- 
sued in China, a parallel to which, in 
Europe, would have taken from any 
Ministry the reins of government 
why should we look on in silence 
Credit is due to various journalists 
who have from time to time pointed 
out isolated questionable acts. Their 
very limits, however, preclude a full 
discussion of the Chinese question ; 
and if in the pages of the Universit 
Magazine, in perfect harmony wit 
its history and spirit, a clear and con- 
vincing case be established, let it be 
hoped that every broadsheet in the 
country, sacred to the extension of 
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free institutions, will reiterate the just 
complaint, until we come to occupy 
the right relation to that empire. 
Many things about this remarkable 
country are familiar to every school- 
boy, from the ludicrous aspect they 
wear. That Chinamen wear tails 
from their crowns, and thus become 
an easy prey to Celestial policemen, 
is vividly realized. It is less known 
that this absurd usage, imposed upon 
the real Chinese, is being discontinued 


entirely by a large body, whom our - 


agentsin Chinachoose tocall “rebels,” 
whom others call “revolutionaries,” 
and whom in Europe we should have 
styled “insurgents,” till success or 
failure should determine whether they 
were “patriots” or “traitors.” How 
many models we could produce from 
our cabinets of Celestial ladies’ feet— 
“golden lilies,” as the gallant Chinese 
call them. Weare not generally fami- 
liar with the fact that these “rebels” 
have the sense to see the absurdity of 
this custom also, and allow human feet 
to retain the form and do the duty na- 
ture assigned them. There are many 
hundreds of Chinese idols here and 
there among our chimney and table 
ornaments, many of them, let us be- 
lieve, from China, and the rest as like 
the real thing as the relics at Water- 
loo. We know the little laughable 
bits of composition with their bene- 
volentalmondeyes. Butdowerealize 
that a powerful party in China, called 
by some of the hard words above 
mentioned, have waged forten yearsa 
war of extermination upon all these, so 
that over a region comprehénding, it 
is said, sixty millions of people not an 
idol is now to be found? There is 
much that is ludicrous, much that is 

uaint, about the Chinese, just as 
there is much that is amusing to usin 
the ways of our venerable ancestors 
in the thirteenth or even in the seven- 
teenth century; but it might be very 
good for us to remember that at those 
periods travellers regarded the Chinese 
as in advance of us in many things 
that constitute civilization. We can 
make a good caricature of John China- 
man in his loose “continuations” and 
~ jacket, beardless, whiskerless— 
and rotund, if of the “upper classes.” 
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But they, too, have their laugh at us, 
and caricature our odd costume. 

And let us remember there are ques- 
tions coming up from China that carry 
us entirely out of the region of the 
amusing, and claim our sober thought. 
Not to open up the history of earlier 
collisions with this people, nor to trace 
censoriously the growth of our com- 
mercial dealings with them, and the 
means by which that growth has been 
fostered, look at the fact that from tea 
alone, we, the British people, derive 
an annual revenue of £5,000,000, and 
that the English commerce with China 
is worth £22,000,000 a-year. 

Every thing affecting the stability 
of an empire so related to us becomes 
of importance to the commercial men 
of the day. If the commercial public 
of Great Britain are made to believe 
by any means that the “rebels’” suc- 
cess would impair their trade, then it 
must be confessed the rebels would 
find small favour in many English 
circles. The only way to conciliate 
these circles is to show that the onl 
reasonable chance of a continued, 
increased, and honourable traffic with 
China is, to say the least of it, to let 
the Chinese alone to settle their own 

uarrels. We believe this can be 
shown, and we shall make theattempt. 


Look, again, at the immense popu- 
lation of China, and the huge space 


it occupies in those vast and ill-defined 
breadths of Eastern soil, with the 
concerns of which, political and re- 
ligious, we are every year becoming 
more implicated. What course are 
we to steer among them—interven- 
tion or neutrality?’ What precedent 
are we now to create? What are we 
to declare we shall, alone or with allies, 
consider a casus belli? We speak 
not now of the just and defensible 
vindication of the law of nations, as 
between the Chinese and the “ bar- 
barians” without, but of the disputes 
among the people themselves. And, 
especially if it be shown that a section 
of any Eastern nation, with such light 
as has reached them, imbibing our 
ideas, striving after our freedom, our 
just and equal laws, and our Protest- 
ant religion, enter on and wage a war 
of insurrection, are we to held 
ready, with such force as we can em- 
ploy, to bolster up the heathenism and 
the despotism, against those who, wild- 
ly, perhaps—grotesquely, perhaps— 
but in an earnest, and, to us, inoffen- 
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sive way, struggle for freedom? This, 
we think, is not too strong a represen- 
tation of what the British govern- 
ment, without the intelligent com- 
plicity of the bulk of the British 
people, is now doing in China, as we 
shall endeavour to make plain. 
“Pshaw,” we hear from some intelli- 
gent reader, a little shocked and 
alarmed at the trouble of having to 
reconsider a thing, “this will be a 
defence of those Taipings. Didn’t 
I read in the newspapers, &c., &c.” 
But are you aware, my dear sir, that 
the only newspaper in Shanghai is 
the British government official organ, 
and that from it the other Chin- 
ese papers get all their news of 
the insurrection? “No, you did not 
know this.” I thought so. Well, 
suppose you had been the Government 
there, and had governed a little too 
much, and got into collision with these 
insurgents, and the editor of your 
organ printed rather a bad account of 
them, do you think you could not 
manage to overlook that? When you 
had made them your enemies, could 
you blame the highly respectable edi- 
tor of your organ for thinking your 
enemies a sad set of ruffians? Of 
course not. Well, good sir, that is 
the very thing that has taken place. 
You do not read “blue books?’ Of 
course not. No one does, who can 
help it. Well, there is a blue book 
on this point, in which Mr. Bruce 
figures largely. Mr. Bruce is at war 
with the insurgents in China, and he 
is at war with them in this blue book ; 
so he has given all the worst and 
most injurious reports in circulation 
among their enemies of these insur- 
gents, and charges them with cruelties 
which (at page 161) are, by British 
interpreters, set down to other par- 
ties. Do you know Chinese, reader ? 
“No.” Of course not; few in these 
countries do. Professor Julien, of 
Paris, is believed to know the written 
language of China better than any 
other man in Europe, yet he has often 
declared he could not utter a sentence 
that would be intelligible in China. 
Suppose, then, that, like Mr. Wade, 
you were in collision with these in- 
surgents, and at the same time giving 
informationregarding them, who could 
blame you if you interpreted their 
words and deeds a little harshly? Of 
course, you and they would not be at 
war if you did not believe them un- 
36 
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worthy, and you would see their 
deeds in the light of the quarrel, of 
course. Now, that we fear has taken 
place. Just to show how easy the 
thing is, take this case:—Some gentle- 
men, in no way at war with the in- 
surgents, were conducted by one of 
their officers into Nankin. They 
thanked him for his kindness and at- 
tention. “Don’t mention it,” said he, 
“are we not Lung panti huing?” (bre- 
thren of the same womb). Now, this 
expression, current among them, Mr. 
Wade has to translate, when the head 
of the Taipings employs it to declare 
we are the brethren of Jesus Christ, 
and he (Mr. Wade) states that Tai- 
ping calls Christ his wterine brother, 
a translation quite literal, but con- 
veying an idea untrue and offensive 
in the extreme. 

Our friend, however, did not read the 
blue book, but the Z%imes. The ee. 
sent writer, when a younger man than 
he is now, was happy in the belief 
that all the Z'imes’ correspondents told 
was reliable, and sometimes congra- 
tulated himself thus: “What a bless- 
ing these correspondentsare ! Ofcourse 
I can’t leave my duties, my Jares and 
penates, and run off to see Cronstadt 
and Japan, and the Prince’s American 
balls, and that cool-headed madman 
on the rope at Niagara; but here, in 
the Z'imes, aided with the ‘ illustra- 
tions taken on the aot by our own 
artist,’ I can see all, and perhaps 
more, than if I were there myself.” 
But, my dear reader, I am pained to 
tell you, this happy illusion was dis- 
pelled some years ago. It happened 
on this wise. For once, an Irish 
county was favoured on the same day 
with the presence of “our own cor- 
respondent” of the Z'imes, and the 
present writer. The present writer 
read in the 7'imes the account of a 
day's proceedings, which he had 
much better opportunities of observ- 
ing than “our own correspond- 
ent.” It would take too much time 
to repeat the process of thought 
that commenced thereupon, but the 
conclusion, not without sighs, was 
this:—“‘Dear me! if ‘our own corres- 
pondent’ fills up, shades down, di- 
minishes, magnifies, distorts, and ex- 
aggerates thus, when he is in my own 
native county, how can I believe him 
when he depicts in graphic lines the 
verils of Arctic voyages around the 

ole, or the peculiarities of a Chinese 
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party, particularly if he be a friend, or a 
dependant, or a guest, or something 
else, of the Government out there, that 
is governing too much?” Mr. Wingrove 
Cooke was out of his depth when he 
entered on an analysis of a religious 
movement in China, in his letters to 
the Zimes. He sets down to the 
“rebels” the ruin of public works, 
which Mr. Oliphant, in his “Narrative 
of Lord Elgin’s Mission” (p. 392, vol.i.), 
assigns to the “mismanagement” of 
the Imperialists, whom we are sup- 
porting, and whom the insurgents 
would remove. Mr. Albert Smith, 
once, in the same spirit, ridiculed the 
Christian element in China, and shel- 
tered himself under the Bishop of 
Victoria; but he had to own before a 
London audience that he had mis- 
represented the Bishop utterly. Per- 
haps Mr. Oliphant had the fear of a 
like exposure before his eyes, when, 
for one of his escapades, he gives a 


“high clerical authority,”—great, pro-. 
bably, because unknown. 

There only remains one other wit- 
ness, the value of whose testimony 


it is right to estimate, namely, Sir 
John ‘Bowring. As Governor of 
Hong Kong, as a well known author, 
and an acknowledged authority on 
matters of trade with the East, Sir 
John’s approbation of our proceedings 
in China, and his condemnation of 
the rebels, may be held to be con- 
clusive. But to form a just estimate 
of the opinion of any one, you must 
take into account his stand-point, and 
capacity for judging. Sir John began 
life as editor of the Westminster Re- 
view, and may be fairly enough sup- 
posed to have kept pace with that 
credulous exponent of “free inquiry.” 
Many good men would not value 
highly the opinion of the Westminster 
on a religious movement in England ; 
still less would such an opinion on a 
religious movement in China com- 
mand our confidence. But Sir John 
Bowring, besides this disqualification 
is a Government oflicial, committed 
fully to all its proceedings. Who 
wonders if he be prepared to justify 
them? He is the devoted missionary 
of trade. But our trade with China 
consists mainly of tea that we im- 
ort, and opium which the Chinese 
buy from our Indian empire. Now, 
if the “rebels” should be the op- 
ponents of the opium trade, and Sir 
ohn Bowring its patron and friend, 
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is he to be regarded as an impartial 
witness on the point? The fact is 

the only men who have yet obtained 
the ear of the British people are men, 
every one of them, as we have shown, 
incapacitated by position from giving 
us the whole facts of the case. It 
may be said, indeed, that the truth 
must have leaked out from French 
writers, had the “rebels” been so 
misrepresented. A single sentence 
will throw a flood of light on this 
point:—‘ The Taiping patriots are 
determined opponents of idolatry, so 
that in the course of their progress 
through the mate they have so ef- 
fectually abolished the idols, that 
it is said that over a region compre- 
hending sixty millions of people not 
an idol is now to be found. The 
images of Mary and Romish saints 
meet with the same fate as those of 
Buddha. They make no distinction.” 
Then “ M. Huc, formerly Missionary 
Apostolic in China,” author of two 
much-read and over-rated volumes, is 
not likely to smile on them very be- 
nignly, nor will our French allies, if 
atall religious, be prepossessed in their 
favour. 

Now, what is the position, and what 
the peculiarities, of the Z'aipings? 
Not to drag our readers through the 
early history of the movement over 
which some obscurity rests, and which 
had, intermixed, some of the romance 
in which the less solid missionary 
literature delights, let it be stated at 
once that the Taiping dynasty dates 
its edicts “in the tenth year of its 
reign.” We all remember how ten 
years ago we heard of the movement, 
and the sanguine and well-disposed 
rejoiced over a “nation born in a 
day.” Then came tidings of ravages, 
excesses, Cities sacked, people found 
dead by hundreds and thousands in 
the places taken by the rebels. Peo- 
ple never inquired—“ Who killed 
them ?” It did not enter many heads 
that the Chinese gentleman never 
hesitates about suicide when “the 
situation” becomes difficult, and that 
a threatened successful assault is the 
signal for wholesale self-destruction. 
The tide of public feeling on a ques- 
tion of fact, at a distance and without 
any monetary bearings, soon turns, 
and so the good woes who were 
jubilant over the babyhood of Young 
China were fain to hold their tongue 
in public, and in private owned to one 
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another that the thing must have 
fallen through. A little mortification 
thereat indisposed them to make any 
further inquiry, and so dreary years 
passed, when we only had notices in 
the trade reports from China, of the 
rebels seizing towns, or attacking pro- 
vinces, all equally difficult to name 
and to remember. But there was 
good cause for this silence. They 
could not communicate with us. Here 
is the proof :—In August last a body 
of the “revolutionaries,” with friendly 
intentions, which they announced be- 
forehand, invited, as they believed 
by the Allies, came an stationed 
themselves before Shanghai, without 
making any hostile advance. Their 
friendly approach was greeted with 
shot andshell. “ Canisterand smooth- 
bore muskets,” Lieutenant-Colonel 
March, commanding the garrison at 
Shanghai, reports as used against 
them with effect. It is not stated 
that they ever fired a shot, or made 
a hostile demonstration. No British 
soldier lost blood enough to colour a 
despatch. It does not appear that 
they were “warned off” by any pro- 
clamation received by them till the 
23rd August, and they had retreated 
after the gallant Lieutenant-Colonel, 
as he modestly puts it, “was en- 
couraged to fire upon them a few 
rockets and shell,” before the 22nd ! 
All this is printed in full in a London 
Gazette Extraordinary of November 
14, 1860, and on the strength of this 
daring defence of Shanghai against a 
body of friendly troops, the Royal 
Marines, the Madras Artillery, and 
various officers, O’Grady, Cavanagh, 
&c., and, to crown all, Her Majesty’s 
ships Nimrod and Pioneer, are com- 
mended for good service! Itisreally 
hard to read this without a smile. 
But that smile passes away when we 
read the letter of the “rebel” leader, 
printed in the Government Gazette, in 
which he says :— 


**When my army reached Soochou, 
Frenchmen, accompanied by people of 
other nations, came there to trade. 
They personally called upon me, and in- 
vited me to come to Shanghai, to consult 
respecting friendly relations between us 
in future. Knowing that your nations 
worship, like us, God the Heavenly 
Father, and Jesus the Heavenly Elder 
ty —_ er of one reli- 
gion and of one origin with us, I placed 
entire and undoubted confidence in their 
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words, and consequently came to meet 
you at Shanghai.” 


The unexpected repulse he charges 
on the French, who, he declares, only 
“scheme after thetrade of Shanghai,” 
and “have no ground on which to 
come before the Heavenly Father, 
and the Heavenly Elder Brother.” 
He declares that, after so many vic- 
tories, had they meant to attack 
Shanghai, they could have taken it. 


He adds :— 


**T have, however, taken into con- 
sideration that you and we alike worship 
Jesus, and that after all there exists be- 
tween us the relationship of a common 
basis and common doctrines. Moreover, 
I came to Shanghai to make a treaty, in 
order to see us connected together by 
trade and commerce. I did not come 
for the purpose of fighting with you. 
Had I at once commenced to attack the 
city and kill people, that would have 
been the same as the members of one 
family fighting amongst themselves, 
which would have caused the imps to 
ridicule us.” 


Dwelling on the charitable hope 
that there must be, among the Bri- 
tish, some “men of sense, who know 
the principles of right,” he proceeds, 
“ Hence ye for the present, re- 
— this day’s indignation,” Wc. 

he present writer confesses to have 
failed where the Chinese rebel suc- 
ceeded. He cannot repress his indig- 
nation at the idea of British troops 
firing on these men, our friends, at 
war at that very time with the Mant- 
choo dynasty, with whom we, too, 
were at war. They came, expecting 
a rising of the native Chinese in their 
favour, exactly as Garibaldi approach- 
ed the Neapolitan strongholds ; and 
we, in concert with the Imperial 
Tartar soldiers, drove them away, 
with shot and shell; sent after them 
a proclamation warning them not to 
come; and the Imperial troops, as it 
appeared from the public prints, 
“disembowelled the prisoners, and 
cut off the legs and arms of the slain 
to obtain their ornaments!” When 
our relations with China form the 
topic of Parliamentary aaEny, let it 
be hoped that this Gazette Extraordi- 
nary will be studied ; for a more hu- 
iniliating display could hardly be pre- 
sented in the history of our “little 
wars.” No wonder communication 
with the rebels has been difficult, and 
information, of a reliable and unpre- 
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judiced character, unattainable. In 
1855 the Rev. W. C. Burns made an 
attempt to reach them, at the immi- 
nent risk of his life; but after going up 
the Yang-tsze-Kiang as far as Ching 
Kiang, he had to return to Shanghai. 
And if any friendly communication be 
opened with them now, it must be in 
spite of the British Government ; for, 
by the treaty of Pekin, no British 
subject can get a passport to any part 
of the country but on condition that 
he do not visit any city or district in 
possession of the rebels. That is to 
say : we have been brought into the 
position, that a missionary desiring to 
visit them cannot have a passport : 
and we call this neutrality! We keep, 
by our soldiers and sailors, the ports 
and harbours for the Imperialists, 
and we exclude a man from our pro- 
tection who visits these millions, who, 
against the cruelty, the oppression, 
the ruinous despotism of an alien 
race, are manfully, and in a spirit 
which might be copied with advan- 
tage elsewhere, fighting for freedom ; 
and we call this neutrality ! 

Do you, my dear sir, having read 
the Zimes this morning, and now 
solacing your evening hours with the 
pages of the University, think that 
the British people know these facts? 
They were told, the other day, by Al/ 
the Year Round, that “the rebels in 
Nankin ate their wives” when the 
commissariat failed. Of course the 
British people shuddered. And the 
Messrs. Chambers, with their usual 
accuracy, having accused the insurrec- 
tionaries of being “sanguinary,” of 
course the British people sighed. It 
is a frightful thing to Sos an insur- 
rection thatis “sanguinary!” Could 
these good gentlemen kindly point 
out any — for conducting a revolu- 
tion in China, or even in Europe, that 
would not be “sanguinary.” Itwould 
be new, and, let us hope, welcome 
“information for the people” of some 
of the Nationalities. hy, blood 
flowed like water in China before the 
rebels were heard of. Impaling and 
flaying had only one drawback under 
Tartar rule, viz., the slowness of the 

rocess. Heads were cut off, and paid 
or in quantities ; and the carriage of 
these becoming a heavy item, ears 
were received as vouchers, and the 
payments made accordingly! “San- 
guinary!” Why Garibaldi did not 
unsheath a maiden sword in Naples, 
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and some excesses may be fairly 
enough owned to in the train of his 
victorious troops. Who does not 
know that our own home revolutions, 
with the rush of angry armed throngs, 
and the terrible collision, with the 
crash of old and ruinous institutions 
tumbling into dust, with the boast- 
ful shout of the assailant and the 
desperate defence of the old posses- 
sors, have been much like chaos come 
again, till order and life grew slowly 
out of the ruin? And are we to lift 
our eyes in sentimental wonder that 
in China, with Chinese ideas of life, 
with Chinese civilization, and with a 
Tartar dynasty that has long taught 
the lesson of cruelty, there should be 
excesses—camp-followers restrained 
by no law and bound by no principle, 
imitating, at an humble distance, 
the example set by our Imperial al- 
lies, and illustrated on our own coun- 
trymen last autumn ? 

But what are they whose “san- 
guinary” proceedings have shocked 
somany? As to their power, a writer 
in the British Quarterly for April, 
only intent on trade, says :—“ The po- 
sition of the Taiping dynasty presents 
an important element in the question. 
That dynasty is hardly to be called 
‘rebel’ any longer. It appears to be 
in possession of nearly the half of 
China.” This sensible writer sees, at 
a glance, that when people that were 
rebels with only a town or province, 
get half China, they deserve a better 
name. Let us hope they may have it 
by-and-bye, but on a better ground. 
It is known that we only followed the 
Chinese in our competitive examina- 
tion system. The Taipings have es- 
tablished examinations on the four 
Gospels, instead of Confucius, for 
literary degrees. They are before us 
there. They own the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as their 
standard of faith. Is it strange that 
in ten years they have only imper- 
fectly supplanted heathenism with 
Scripture truth, in a vast army occu- 
pying one-half of China? But they 
are doing what they can to dissemi- 
nate the Scriptures, having a staff of 
men mee in printingthem. They 
have the Ten Commandments, pre- 
ceded by a prayer, and followed by a 
doxology to the Trinity, in extensive 
circulation. They enjoin the strict 
observance of the Sabbath ; and, as 
we have seen, they are remorseless 
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iconoclasts, sapertiely destroying 
Madonnas and the images of Buddha. 
All this is vouched for by missionaries 
of various churches, and asserted by 
the men themselves; and the bearing 
of the case is thus put by an intelli- 
gent Englishman, of undoubted ve- 
racity, on the spot (the Rev. Carstairs 
Douglas) :—“ We much fear that the 
French wish to pick a quarrel with 
the insurgents for the benefit of the 
Romish Church, and the spread of 
French influence. Oh! may British 
power never be prostituted to such 
purposes!” This was written in Sep- 
tember, and in August the Taiping 
leader charges the French in these 
terms :—“ The French have violated 
their faith, and broken the peace be- 
tween us.” —({London Extraordinary 
Gazette, Nov. 14, already quoted.) And 
what shall we gain by opposing the 
Taipings? Are they hostile? They 
say (same Gazette) :— 

‘* With the Tsing dynasty your nations 
have now a quarrel; you cannot have 
forgotten the battle of Tien-tsin. But 
our state, in at present carrying on a 
war, has no other object than to regain 
our own country. We are at enmity 
with the Tsing dynasty, but with foreign 
nations we have no quarrel.” 


Do they refuse to trade with us ? 
They say (same Gazette) :— 


** Your countries attach much im- 

rtance to open commerce and trade. 

ow, the advantages to be obtained 
from us would be greater than those 
given by the Tsing dynasty, for, after 
the establishment of peaceful relations 
with us, unrestricted commerce might 
be carried on at all places without ex- 
ception.” 


But this may have been the mere 
claptrap of a cunning leader, one 
might say. And we might fear so, if 
it were not borne out by such state- 
ments as the following, the interest of 
which will account for its length, as 
it proves the possession of the ele- 
ments of prosperity ; itis to be borne 
in mind, too, that these people hold 
the greater part of six provinces, the 
very best in China. The writer is 
the Rev. Griffith John, who visited 
Nankin during the autumn :— 


“There is nothing in the whole of this 
vast city to remind one of idolatry. J 
don’t think that there is such a thing as an 
idol or idol-worship in the city. Probably 
this can be said of ne other city in China, 
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smoking, nor spirit drinking in the city. 
All these are strictly forbidden; and 
though I know that both tobacco and 
opium are smoked, and spirits drunk by 
not a few, yet it isdone so secretly, that 
not the faintest sign of either is to be 
observed inthe streets. Everywhere they 
are busy in rebuilding the place. They 
employ every carpenter and mason they 
can find for this purpose. Shops of 
every description, on a small scale, are 
open, and in some parts a good deal of 
business is going on. I was particularly 
struck with the fine and healthy appear- 
ance of the women and children. Most 
of the women have large feet, and all 
have them unbound. This will, to some 
extent, account for the superiority of 
their general appearance to all other 
Chinese women I have seen.” 


That they are ready and able to 
trade is beyond doubt. We are now 
allied with the Tartars, or Mantchoo 
dynasty, who are known by all mis- 
sionaries residing in the country and 
speaking the language of the people 
to be regarded as intruders, as indeed 
they are, by the Chinese. “ But,” 
says Mr. Scarth, author of “Twelve 
Years in China,” “ it is with the Chi- 
nese we carry on all our commerce; 
in twelve years’ experience I never 
met a Tartar in the foreign trade.” 

“The Tartars may be relied on as 
improving and prosperous?” Hear 
Lord Elgin describethem by “the rags 
and rottenness of a waning civiliza- 
tion.” “ But,” says the leading jour- 
nal, “the Taipings destroy everything. 
They laid Soochou in a heap of ruins.” 
The Rev. Mr. Edkins goes to the 
place, and finds that the Imperialist 
mandarins destroyed the suburbs to 
protect the city, before they fled, with 
all the plunder they could remove. 
Has the Zimes owned the error? 
“The rebels are not a_ perfectly 
orthodox body of enlightened Chris- 
tians.” True; still, hear themselves, 
and remember we only ask that they 
be let alone. 


**You, foreign brethren, have had 
the Gospel for more than 1800 years, 
but we have had it only, as it were, eight 
days. Your knowledge must be correct 
and extensive; ours must necessarily 
be imperfect and limited. You must 
bear with us for a season, and gradually 
we shall improve. As for the Gospel, it 
is one; and the foreign brethren may 
rest assured that we are determined to 
uproot idolatry out of the land, and 
plant Christianity in its stead,” 
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Thus pleads King Chang, who is 
described by the European guests 
whom he entertains at his palace, as 
“a free and agreeable sort of man.” 

Now, observe how we stand in rela- 
tion to these people. The Yang-tsze 
river passes for 200 miles through 
Taiping soil; we are, by the treaty of 
Tien-tsin, to navigate that river as 
soon as the civil war is Jinished. But 
leave the Taipings and Tartars to 
themselves, and that event is remote 
enough. What a temptation to Mr. 
Bruce, who has got us into collision 
with the insurgents already, to employ 
British forces to finish it, so that this 
part of Lord Elgin’s treaty may be 
worth any thing. Here is his Jord. 
ship’s own naive account of it, ina 
despatch to Lord John Russell of 
date— 

‘« Shanghai, Dec. 6, 1860. 

**T am now engaged in considering, 
with the officers of the Imperial customs 
in this place, and with some of the lead- 
ing merchants, the conditions under 
which it may be practicable and expe- 
dient to open up the Yang-tsze river at 
once totrade. The right to navigate it 
beyond Chin-kiang-foo does not in strict. 
ness arise under the treaty of Tien-tsin un- 
til the civil war, which now rages on its 
banks, shall have been suppressed. The 
Prince of Kung has, however, as your 
lordship will pereeive from the corres- 
pondence, of which a copy is herewith 
enclosed, met in a liberal spirit Mr. 
Bruce’s proposal to anticipate that pe- 
riod by a provisional arrangement.” 


Let any thoughtful reader consider 
the meaning of the words here used, 
and he will see, that the prospect of 
collision with the Taipings cannot be 
remote. They hold the river banks, 
and a good trade in silks and teas 
cannot be anticipated if they continue 
in possession ; therefore, let British 
ships clear the banks, and British 
forces drive the insurgents to such a 
distance as the Prince of Kung, the 
Imperialist foe of the insurgents, may 
deem safe. Can there be a better 
programme for the coming Chinese 
campaign than this? Can British 
troops be more readily employed in 
any other way in repressing revolt 
against the Tartar fule—a rule as 
cruel, bloody, and relentless as it is 
ruinous to the country? Can the 


murderers of Brabazon and Bowlby 
more adroitly enlist their coun en 
in re their battles? Mr. Lay is 

of the Imperial customs foreign 
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establishment at Shanghai, and Mr. 
Bruce, who has already brought us 
into collision with the insurgents, is 
“to manage matters as upon consider- 
ation he shall find expedient ;” and 
we have troops and ships, and our 
vessels are to pass through 200 miles 
of the insurgents’ territory, but not 
one farthing of duties shall we pay 
to them, while collecting the revenue 
at the trading ports, handing four- 
fifths to the Tartars, and retaining 
one-fifth under the name of indem- 
nity for the late war; this one-fifth, 
moreover, to be divided with our 
French allies. So we have, by solemn 
treaty, been converted into tide- 
waiters for the Tartars, where they 
could not collect the dues themselves. 
We do it for ten per cent., at the im- 
minent risk of collision with one-half 
of the Chinese people, and this the 
better half, the half that is hopefully 
contending for freedom, that has 
proclaimed toleration, and that in- 
vites our sympathy and friendship in 
the name of the “ Eternal Father and 
the Eternal Elder Brother.” And 
while the ery of “Italy for the 
Italians” has been ringing through 
the land, and while the vow of non- 
intervention, as applied to the Euro- 
penn nations, has been lauded on all 
iands, for this piece of inglorious 
diplomacy the thanks of Parliament 
have been voted. Yet the whole 
thing is not accomplished. Lord El- 
gin has arrived in this country, and 
hardly has he touched English soil, 
till he tells the oe eople of Dover, 
“Tt rests with her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative I have left in that country 
to complete that important work.” 
Yes, it has to be completed; and let 
us hope, that the British people will 
constrain the British Parliament to 
watch narrowly the process. 

“Here now,” says our friend, again, 
“is a piece of alarmist stuff—intoler- 
able croaking. Lord Elgin must have 
known what he was about.” My dear 
sir, did you read through the fifty-six 
articles of the treaty of Tien-tsin ? 
Are you aware that our representa- 
tives have been cheated in China by 
the Russians? You have only to read 
chapter xix. of Mr. Oliphant’s “Narra- 
tive of Lord Elgin’s Mission,” to see 
this. “Much more moderate demands, 
when preferred the year before by the 
ministers of Russia and the United 
Stateshad been peremptorily refused,” 
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“Tndeed (p. 410), both Count Poutia- 
tine (Russian) and Mr. Reed (Ameri- 
can) expressed, in the most frank and 
candid manner, the conviction they 
entertained, that the concessions they 
had gained had been due to the pres- 
sure exercised, at this juncture, upon 
the Imperial Cabinet by France and 
England.” How much territory Rus- 
sia gained on the north bank of the 
Amoor, equal to the area of Ger- 
many, and on the south, equal to the 
area of Italy, is only beginning to bé 
known with surprise and alarm. And, 
good sir, do you know that France 
has overreached us in this treaty—not 
indeed so grossly, but in a degree 
great enough to show the necessity 
for vigilance? Do you know that the 
Tartars themselves overreached us ? 
Referring to the treaty concluded, 
Mr. Oliphant says of the opening of 
the Yang-tze-Kiang, “A condition was 
attached to this concession, that it 
should not come into effect until the 
rebels were expelled from its shores” 
(p. 423). This was agreed to in June, 
1858. Mr. Oliphant records it in a 
goodly octavo in December, 1859, and 
the movement, of which Mr. Oliphant 
says complacently—as he was no 
doubt led to believe—‘the late rebel- 
lion is in this waning stage,” (p. 414), 
has gone on until, as the writer in the 
British Quarterly for April tells us, 
“it is in the possession of nearly 
one-half of China.” Now, if we 
have been taken in by Russia, whose 
uncommon and disinterested efforts 
to carry our letters so surprised us; 
if we have been mildly imposed 
upon by the French, and above all, by 
the Tartars themselves, is there no 
need for vigilance in the future? Can 
we trust the men with whom we 
have made a treaty? They showed 
disgraceful duplicity, even when nego- 
tiating as commissioners, and tried to 
cheat Lord Elgin as to the Emperor’s 
signing. They yielded only to over- 
whelming force, after shedding Eng- 
lish blood in peace; and yet, for a 
treaty with such men, we assume an 
attitude of virtual hostility to a power 
“possessing nearly one half of China,” 
inviting our friendship, entertaining 
English missionaries, publishing the 
Scriptures, and professing a desire to 
be — by them. Is this to be re- 
garde 


d with indifference, and allowed 
to pass under the name of neutrality ? 


Will the hope of trade, no better 
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founded, as regards Imperialists than 
Insurgents, lead us to resist a move- 
ment in China, the counterpart of 
which in Italy we hail with applaud- 
ing cheers? Bear in mind that we 
are not now discussing the right 
or wrong of the war—let that be 
accepted as you will—but the right or 
wrong of the “completion,” which 
Lord Elgin says is only in progress in 
the hands of his successor. His lord- 
ship tells the good people of Dover— 
you may read it in the Zimes—that 
the “first duty” “diplomacy” had to 
do, was “to punish with necessary 
severity deeds of bad faith and cruelty” 
on the part of the Imperialists ; and 
a part of the punishment is, that we 
undertake for ten per cent. to collect 
the taxes on their enemies’ territories ! 
Look at it, my dear sir, as a feat of 
diplomacy ; look at it, in its bearings 
on our trade with China, 2.e., declin- 
ing Tartar-China; look at it, espe- 
cially, as it places us to a mighty 
movement, directed to the liberation 
of, Lord Elgin says, 400,000,000 of 
souls, and Englishmen may well pause 
and reflect before they give it the fiat 
of their approbation. 

It is nothing to the point to tell us 
of the alleged barbarities of the in- 
surgents. Admit all the evil charged 
upon them by their enemies, and it is 
little when set beside the cruelties 
owned by the friends of the Imperial- 
ists. Granted, that they are very de- 
fective in their views of truth; they 
are, on the showing of their enemies 
even, fighting for liberty, and nothing 
is certain if there be not among 
them thousands of nominal Christians 
struggling for leave to live in a hea- 
then country. If we do not aid, we 
should not interfere against them. 
Great Britain will be degraded indeed, 
if, prompted by Sir J. Bowring anda 
small knot of literary men and Go- 
vernment officials, interested more or 
less, all of them, in misleading the 
public, she frown on these people. 
And yet there is no hope, so far as 
we see, of averting this, but from 
public opinion careers, Sane 
tion till it is forthcoming. rd John 
Russell was asked the other night for 
papers to prove that the Taipings have 
proclaimed a toleration that would 
do credit toa European Power. Did 
he give it? No. The clerks were too 
busy to have copies! The Z'imes an- 
nounces that the insurgents “ burned 
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Hangchow,” thus committing, as its 
informants—British servants in China 
probably—said,“ crimes against civili- 
zation ;” and, when it was shown that 
Hangchow was not burned, but that 
the Imperialists set fire to the suburbs, 
does the Z%mes explain? It is as si- 
lent as a heathen god. Even the in- 
terpreters employed by the British 
Mission, it is now feared, were in the 
pay of the Imperialists. Indeed Mr. 
Oliphant seems to have suspected as 
much, for, describing “Old Chang,” 
Mr. Wade’s teacher, who, in that ca- 

acity, went with the Mission to 

ien-tsin, he says, he was “a good 
scholar, an efficient spy on behalf of 
his own government, a gentleman in 
his manner, a great humbug, and a 
confirmed opium-smoker,” (page 441.) 
How, then, is information to be had, 
and what hope is there of extracting 
it from interested parties; but it 
must be sought by the indignant 
demand of a whole community, 
which must know, from long expe- 
rience and some observation, that a 
nation can never interfere to repress 
the effort for civil and religious free- 
dom, without sooner or later meeting 
retribution ? 

It will not do to say, with the not 
very clear or consistent British Quar- 
terly reviewer, that “China in this 
country means tea and cotton.” It 
means one-fourth of the human race. 
There are higher human interests 
than tea and cotton; but if there be 
men incapable of appreciating them, 
still we can appeal to the fact that. 
our trade with China has kept pace 
with the progress of the insurgents, 
only declining in 1857, by 22,000,000 
pounds in tea, owing to our Lorcha 
war with the Imperialists. Besides, 
all the time we have been fighting the 
Tartars, we have increased our trade 
with the Chinese, whom they rule. 
And very gratifying must it be to all 
to whom tea and cotton are para- 
mount blessings, and a thriving trade 
the perfection of human weal, to hear 
our British Quarterly reviewer say, 
after some rather rhetorical compari- 
sons between “murderous red Tai- 
pings” and red-tapists:—‘We very 
much doubt if the Taipings would 
se much more barbarous than the 

fantchooites (7.e. the Imperialists), 
and, probably, if warfare were over, 
they would settle down as the expo- 
nents of the popular desire for peace 
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and industry, let’‘them be as tyranni- 
cal as they may.” 

To the questions thus raised, then, 
we invite public attention. Informa- 
tion, we know, will be sought from 
more than one quarter in Parliament. 
Let an intelligent press, imbued with 
a strong love of national rights, urge 
the thorough sifting of the Chinese 
ease. Shall Russia, under cover of a 
common cause with us, construct a 
mighty antagonistic Oriental empire, 
to do battle, some day, with us and 
with incipient civilization? Shall 
France, under the guise of alliance 
with us, forward the plans of intrigu- 
ing Jesuits, who, as this friendly de- 
lineator, Mr. Oliphant shows, are in 
form nearly as much converted to the 
Chinese as the Chinese to them, 
while, in fact, they are grasping 
power and influence? And, finally, 
shall Britain, led in ignorance by Sir 
John Bowring, and his friends in the 
interest of tea and cotton, and, more 
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than this, in the interest of opium, 
be drawn into antagonism with an 
imposing portion of China, entitled, 
as truly as Italy or France, to right 
its own wrongs, and wage its own 
struggle for such civil and spiritual 
freedom, as it, vaguely, perhaps, but 
yet really and earnestly desiderates ? 
Shall Christian Britain pray for the 
abolition of idolatry, and yet, when a 
mighty internal convulsion breaks up 
this largest, and most inaccessible, 
and most compact mass of heathen- 
ism in the world, shall Britain, un- 
der the delusion that commercial ne- 
cessities demand it, interpose to heal 
the breach, and put down the dis- 
turbing forces? Shall we hold up a 
Government which Lord Elgin admits 
is the worst in the world, “ owing to 
its weakness and maladministration,” 
and this, by putting down, if possible, 
men who proclaim to friends and foes 
their wish to make China a Christian 
nation ? 


MINOR MINSTRELSY. 


Ir literature, like most other things 
beneath the sun, has its fashions which 
change with the changing years, it 
owns at least one fashion which seems 
through all time to show neither de- 
cadence nor shadow of turning. Look- 
ing back from age to age, from nation 
to nation, we seem never to reach the 

riod when versespinning was un- 
fo or but little practised. Bibli- 
cal prophecies, Brahmin theogonies, 
Roman laws, and Norse legends, were 
all alike, as a thing of course, set out 
in rythmical cadences for the general 
ear. Of the singers of ancient Greece 
and Rome we may be sure that only 
a very small proportion have been 
handed down to our own days. In 
the darkest hours of the old Latin 
empire, amid the wildest storms of 
medizval Christendom, the voices of 
countless minstrelsnever ceased sound- 
ing more or less tunefully on the ears 
of their own generation. Poetry of a 
certain kind was clearly as common in 
the days of Juvenal and Gray, as in 
those of Virgil and Shakspeare. The 
fashion of writing verses neither came 
in with the Regency, nor died out 
with Byron and Shelley. It bloome 
as-vigorously under the laureateship 


of Mr. Tennyson, as it bloomed under 
that of Whitehead or Ben Jonson. 
Every other dog may have its day ; 
statesmen may change their colours 
from hour to hour; imperial dynas- 
ties, schools of painting, of polite let- 
ters, of religious thought, may rise 
and fall; France may proudly hug the 
fetters which Italy has at last suc- 
ceeded in tearing off; smooth-shaven 
faces and limp skirts may be displaced 
by the hugest beards and the widest 
crinoline ; but this fashion alone seems 
to thrive equally in all seasons, under 
all conditions of national and social 
life. Unchecked by the cold rain of 
intellectual creeds, unharmed even by 
the fierce beams of scientific progress, 
this hardy evergreen keeps on puzzling 
the critical, and amusing the reflective 
mind, by always putting forth new 
leaves and blossoms in the place of 
those it has just been shedding over 
the counters of numerous publishers, 
and the writing-tables of yet more 
numerous editors. 

Wonderful, indeed, is the regular 
and unceasing flow of new poems—as 
in courtesy we are fain to call them 
all—into the editorial recesses. All 
the year through they keep pouring 
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in from every quarter of the English- 
ing world. For each new novel, 

we may look to see advertised at 
east one or two new volumes of 
poetry; and, of the two, we had 
rather, speaking generally, read the 
poetry than the novel. On the whole, 
there are written, we should say, fewer 
volumes of execrable verse than of 
execrable or even indifferent prose. 
To write two-thirds of the novels, 
tales, sermons, memoirs, books of 
travel, that make their yearly appeals 
to public sympathy, needs a much 
smaller stock of industry, talent, and 
general knowledge, than it does to 
write an average volume of the poetry 
which reviewers care to notice but 
very briefly orinthelump. The very 
notion of writing verses implies a cer- 
tain amount of thought in the selec- 
tion of fit ideas, and of care in the 
adjustment of rythmical phrases, be- 
yond what of either would be com- 
monly deemed essential for the writ- 
ing of ordinary prose. An inferior 
novelist is virtually shackled by no 
rules but those of his own framing. 
His poor or stolen thoughts may be 
wrapt up in a wonderful hash of vile 
grammar and mongrel English, coated 
with a thick froth of vulgar smart- 
nesses, and garnished with a grand 
display of tinsel sentiment; and yet 
the odds are, that his book will sell, 
and that another one will repeat the 
faults which his first success will have 
taught him to regard as beauties. But 
the small poet, however weak or faulty 
he may otherwise be, is tied up from 
some, at least, of the liberties taken 
by his fellow scribbler. In spite of 
himself, he must pick his words and 
pay some little heed to the rules of 
syntax. His fancies have to be trim- 
med and polished into a comparatively 
decent shape. He learns perforce to 
write fair Saxon-English, to say what 
he would say in moderately fit and 
few words, to pick up some plain 
rules for the acquirement of a manly 
effective style, and to admire the 
manifold graces, the strength, the 
music, the expressive richness, the 
flexible movements of that motber- 
tongue which schoolmasters seldom 
aa and which newspapers, cheap 
governesses, and writers of funny 
rose do their worst to mangle and 

efile. “As those move easiest who 

have learned to dance,” so he who has 
ewployed bis leisure in spinning verses 


that scan and construe, will not find 
that leisure wasted when he drops 
down to the everyday work of writing 
— One person, at least, will have 

en all the better for such a training, 
whatever the world may think of its 
earlier fruits. 

But the good he has done may go 
even further. It is not too much to 
say that our written poetry is the salt 
of our national speech—the one tie 
which holds all classes of Britons 
bound in one natural brotherhood of 
spoken thought and feeling. In the 
songs of our poets are preserved for 
us, in happy union, the homely graces 
of cottage life and the delicate refine- 
mentsof a lordlierbreeding. Thoughts 
that princes would not be ashamed to 
feel, are, for the most part, embodied 
in words which the poorest peasant 
might understand, even if he did not 
use them all in his daily talk. Stray 
bits of national song are stored away 
into the corners of our brains; odd 
verses take up their abode among us 
as familiar household words. In the 
a of our favourite poets we hail 
the purified essence, the finest musi- 
cal expression of our own voices. But 
for the powerful, though silent, teach- 
ings of a Byron, or a Tennyson, our 
written prose would, ere long, degene- 
rate into the un-English jargon of a 
newspaper rendering from Reuter’s 
telegrams; or, worse still, into the 
rattling disjointed slipshod, dear to 
most writers of the smart and funny 
school. And the same good office is 
rendered, each in his own degree, by 
all those lesser minstrels who shed 
about their several spheres the music 
they have either caught from other 
souls, or inhaled fresh from Heaven 
itself. 

By all means, therefore, let the taste 
for scribbling verses live and spread. 
But what shall we say about the rage 
for publishing them? Of all the 
volumes that await our notice at this 
moment, how many are ever likely to 
be read beyond the pale of their 
authors’ nearer friends? We are al- 
ways told that poetry is a drug in the 
market; that no work by an unknown 
or middling author will find pur- 
chasers, even should it find a publisher 
willing to risk more upon it than his 
name. Yet somehow the things do 
tumble out in shoals, and some few 
are even hardy enough to reach a 
second edition, Whatever the de- 
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mand for them may be, there can be 
no question about the supply. As to 
the former, we are ce y in the 
dark. A book of poems by Gerald 
Massey, or Owen Meredith, at once 
asserts its vitality; but how, for in- 
stance, came the effusions of Mr. John 
Collett to’ greet us with the words 
“second edition” imprinted on the 
title page? There is life, or, at least, 
the promise of it in Mr. M. E. 
Braddon’s verses; but we should 
certainly like to know what sort 
of people are expected to admire 
those published by the Viscount de 
Montgomery; nor have we, as yet, 
puzzled out a quite satisfactory reason 
for the reappearance, in type, of Dr. 
Drennan, or the Reverend Archer Gur- 
ney. Miss Proctor sings like a soft 
womanly echo of her tuneful sire; 
and few who dip into Mr. Garnett’s 
volume will lay it down without 
meditating a deeper plunge. But we 
very much fear that the authors of 
e Christ's Company,” and of “Job: a 
Dramatic Poem,” will be doomed to 
waste their music on the ears of a 
heedless or headstrong world. It 
would, for instance, give us real plea- 
sure to learn what kind of spirits yet 
moving in the flesh are likely to draw 
a meaning or unwind a beauty from 
such lines as these :— 

‘© When her holy life was ended, 

Eunice lay upon her side ; 
When her holy death was ended, 
Eunice died, ~ 
“* Then a spirit raised her spirit 
From the urn of dripping tears; 
+ And a spirit from her spirit 
Soothed the fears, 

‘* And upon her spirit lightly— 

irit upon spirit wrote ; 
And she rose to worlds eternal, 
Taking note.” &c.* 

There is reason also to doubt whe- 
ther Mr. Pember’s muse will ever 
limp her way to glory by means of 
a an effort as the following :— 
“Soaring thus effortless in unimpeding 


spaces, 
Through the wide sapphire-tinted alti- 
tudes we throng ; 
Our powers, our speeches, are all song, our 


8 1 ? 
Praions to Him who gave us power, and 
speech, and song! 
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‘* Praises to Him who was invisible, but now 
To love is to behold in all completeness ; 


we 
Love with intelligence perfected, and avow 
Beauty His face, and order His proximity. 


“ Praises to Him, we see Him hour by hour; 
His features, 
Illimitable, star by star o'erlay creation ; 
Thro’ ether streameth out their brilliance, 
and His creatures 
Draw mind and essence thence, and bliss, 
and adoration.”+ 


But whatever the call may be for 
minstrelsy of the mildest order, the 
supply at least shows no signs of run- 
ning short. The itch of publishing is 

retty sure to accompany the taste 
or writing verse. Every mother 
thinks her own geese swans, and al- 
most every one who drinks, or fancies 
he has drunk, of “Castaly’s clear 
fount,” longs for a while to unbosom 
his secrets to the world at large. Give 
him the timely opening, and he will 
certainly rush into print. At his own 
risk and cost, if no one else will 
share the venture, is he bent on 
launching his little boat into the un- 
known sea of public criticism. His 
motives may be dark even to his own 
mind, but his hopes need little spur- 
ring, to bear him over every hindrance 
put up by candid publishers and cau- 
tious friends. If the public favours 
him, he will sing again. If it hearkens 
not to the voice of the charmer, he 
will probably refuse to accept its ver- 
dict; and whether he sing again or 
no, will salve his pride with secret 
railings against prejudiced critics, and 
an undiscerning age. 


*O wad some poor the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us,” 


is a prayer which few of us would 
probably care to have always realized 
to the very last letter. 1f-know- 
ledge is a boon as dangerous as it is 
rare: the world’s eyes may sometimes 
be no clearer than our own ; and after 
all the race of poets is not singular in 
over-rating its own virtues. Even at 
the worst, the writings of our lesser 
minstrels will not task so cruelly the 
reader's patience, or tend to corrupt 
his taste, and weaken his mental 
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fibre, half so much as the reams of 
ill-written prose that yearly finds its 
way into every reading-room and 
book-club in town and country. Ina 
yolume of very middling verse, the 
thoughts and diction, however com- 
monplace, or largely borrowed, will 
at least be found to lack the vulgar 
smartness of a third-rate novel, and 
the unctuously feeble rant of a reli- 

ious tale or a teetotal lecture. If 

terary workmanship must suit itself 
to the needs and character of different 
minds, it is better that some persons 
should be fed even on the thinnest 
dilution of a great poet, than that all 
their hunger should be stayed with 
the trash of railway book-stalls, or 
the slops of a religious library. The 
feeling for poetry, like the feeling for 
every other form of art, is to be im- 
proved and deepened by steady cul- 
ture alone. A full perception of 
Shakspeare’s beauties never came to 
any one all at once. There was a 
time, when Mr. Ruskin saw little 
to praise in Rubens and Murillo. 
Many a lover of good music will 
doubtless remember how gradually 
he rose from his first delight in nur- 
sery jingles to a thorough enjoyment 
of Mendelssohn and Beethoven. And 
80, too, it may be, that the moral re- 
finement andrythmical commonplaces 
of even so very mild a warbler as 
the Viscount de Montgomery, will 
draw out of some hitherto virgin soils 
the first buddings of a hidden power 
to appreciate the nobler music of a 
Tennyson or a Browning. Nor is it 
very eet to imagine, that some few 
readers of Mr. Dixon’s or Mr. Collett’s 
poems may in time be led on into a 
closer communion with those greater 
bards, whom these writers are wont 
to copy in their own rude way. 

Even in the worst of these small 
poems there is a line or a stanza here 
and there which rings like genuine 
music on the ear that chances to be 
listening. Poetic feeling is seldom 
absent, even in the greatest dearth of 
original thought and expressive power. 
A fair ear for rythmical effect marks 
the bulk of the verses under review. 
It is not often that we come across 
lines like these in Mr. Macmahon’s 
Vathek : — 


“They were the medium in the olden time, 
. Whereby the spiritual intelligences and 
The sons of men were brought into com- 
union, 
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Who were the gods to whom my fathers 
knelt? 
The bodiless forms of a poet's dream ? 


They were the living essences who ruled, 
Aud rule the spirit-world; they pervade 
Creation and th’ illimitable space ;” 


and Mr. Pember can write better verse 
and clearer sense than are shown by 
what we have already quoted from 
him. Hisambition it isthat has chiefly 
proved his bane. If he had chosen a 
theme less lofty and hard of handling, 
his faults would probably have been 
much fewer, and his failure less com- 
plete. What time and study may do 
for him we cannot say; but there 
moves along his verses a certain vague 
eo which may hereafter bring 
1im success in some new field of liter- 
ary work. When Mr. Dixon writes 
naturally, asin “Love’s Consolation,” 
he, at least, improves on the slipshod 
metre and mockbird affectations that 
mark this passage from his “Saint 
Paul :” 

‘* Men upcaught, 
As in a bark, by such thoughts’ mightiness, 
Were rapt together to the new-found port, 
And there got apanage, with no dangerous 

ress 

Of Pa and no famine; for 
Such thought was as the harvest store 
Of diverse grains for usance, or 
Such that each man could bite its core— 
Each of a million; yes, that was the age 
Of Argonauts ; but we who now explore, 
We who are writing up the present page 
In earth's accounts, can only just 
_ a thought, which may or must 
Touch one soul only to its lust,” &c. 


Mr. Browning would hardly care 
to see his own image reflected in so 
blurred and broken a glass. Verses 
of this kind you may spin by the 
yard; but their beauty will only be 
acknowledged by those who never 
admire the thing they can quite un- 
derstand. There is a vagueness that 
is worth exploring; but we must go 
elsewhere to find that sort of nut. 

Among our modern minstrels, bad 
rhyming cannot be said to abound. It 
is a fault so easy to avoid in general, 
that only the very last necessity can 
excuse its commission, even by bards 
who have won the right to take other 
liberties with their hearers. And yet 
we light upon it now and then, even 
in the most unexpected places. Some 
doubtful rhymes there are, which use 
and time have stamped with a certain 
ae: but why should Mr. 

ollett, who otherwise writes with 
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passable smoothness, allow “self” to 
rhyme with “wealth,” or leave una- 
mended such lines as these ?— 


‘* Hark ! the ocean billows sweeping, 
Distant headlands sounding o'er, 
Nature's giant harp, repeating 
Solemn music on the shore.” 


Another poet, who sings prettily 
enough in praise of “Brown Eyes,” 
and trills out some lively lyrics with 
a gracefulness half-borrowed, half his 
own, has thought fit to make “loyal” 
pair off with “‘toil;” while a third, 
whose verses are perhaps the most 
carefully finished of all, mars some 
lines of picturesque music by the fol- 
lowing couplet :— 


“Next woodlands, throng’d with many a 
soaring stem 
Of saw-leaved oak, pale ash, and bossy 
elm.”"* 


What small poets lack in original 
thought and colouring, they are fond 
of trying to make up in the shape of 
new-coined phrases, or uncommon me- 
tres. In most cases, the result hardly 
pays for the trouble taken ; you get 
variety of outward clothing at the cost, 
perhaps, of someinner grace or natural 
fitness. It is easy enough to hammer 
out metres as wildly fantastic as ever 
were devised by Herbert or Cowley ; 
and almostany one, by taking thought, 
or turning over a dictionary, may 
twist his meaning into a most brilliant 
tangle of striking epithets and pictu- 
resque conceits. But the trick of 
word-painting has been done to rags 
already, until even Mr. Tennyson 
seems to have tired of the fashion he 
did so much to recommend. Nor have 
young versifiers much reason to follow 
the laureate’s footsteps, in regard to 
those metrical feats, which the readers 
of “Maud” were doubtful whether 
most to admire or blame. After all 
his exquisite painstaking, it is surely 
a relief sometimes to fall back on the 
more careless glories and simpler mea- 
sures of “Childe Harold,” “The Cor- 
sair,” or “Parisina.” A clever cook 
will make up a varied dinner with 
the scantiest means, and a skilful 
poet needs no great choice of metrical 
appliances to show his mastery over 
every kind of musical effect. For 
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mere beauty of form and posture, no 
modern sculptor has yet improved on 
the Medicean Venus. In Byron’s and 
Shelley’s hands, the stiffest metre be- 
came pliable as wax, and warm as 
the cheek of young love. Unless a 

oet has a delicate ear for tune, he 
nad better stick for the most part to 
those metres which custom has al- 
ready sanctioned, either for special or 
general themes. That somewhat of a 
gift so precious may be claimed for 
one at least of the singers now pass- 
ing before our critical eye, few of 
those who may read the following 
verses will be loth we fancy to allow: 


“ Amid the ivy on the tomb 
The Robin sings his winter song, 
Full of cheerful pity ; 
Deep grows the evening gloom, 
Dim spreads the snow alon 
And sounds the slowly tolf 
the silent city. 
Sing, sweet Robin, sing 
To One that lies below ; 
Few hearts are warm above the snow 
As that beneath thy wing ; 
So sing, sweet, sing 
All about the coming spring. 


ing bell from 


“ When summer, with hay-scented breath, 
Shall come the mountains over, 
Sing, Robin, through the valley, 
Above the tufts of flowering heath, 
And o’er the honied clover, 
Where many a bronzed and humming 
bee shall voyage musically. 
Sing, brown spirit, sing 
summer evening 
When I am far away ; 
I know not one I'd wish so near 
The dust I love as thou, sweet dear ; 
So sing, sweet, sing, 
Still, still about the coming spring,” + 


Lines like these suggest their 
own music, even as an air com- 
posed by a true master will sug- 
zest its own words. Little leas 
appy has their author shown him- 
self in the rythmical treatment of 
various other themes. There is a 
mystery in the connexion between 
words and metre which, of all living 
poets, Tennyson has wrought out 
with the most uniform success. In the 
“ Lotus-Eaters,” the “ Day-Dream,” 
in “Sir Galahad,” throughout “In 
Memoriam,” in many parts of “Maud,” 
in those gem-like airs that sparkle 
along the “Princess,” the thoughts 


* «To in Egypt, and other Poems.” By Richard Garnett. London: Bell & 
Daldy. 1859 
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seem naturally to shape themselves 
into this or that particular mould ; 
you hear the right music as you read 
the lines, and your soul is satisfied 
with a sense of harmony as full as 
that which pervades the sights and 
sounds of a fair summer’s evening. 
No other poet has adorned the pre- 
sent age with such tuneful and fresh- 
seeming changes on the blank verse of 
former days. It would be well, in- 
deed, if some of our smaller bards 
would catch the graces rather than 
ape the tricks of such a master. 
Poetic taste will find in the choice of 
fitting measures as much room for 
its exercise as in the choice of fitting 
themes. While some measures are 
suited to almost any theme, others 
seem to match well only with par- 
ticular moods of feeling or groups of 
ideas. The Spenserian stanza, for in- 
stance, would have offered a clumsy 
vehicle for the thoughts expressed in 
the above-quoted song. And Miss 
Proctor might surely have wedded 
her pretty tale of “A New Mother” 
to some more pliant metre than that 
of the following sample :— 
“* Margaret is my dear and honoured wife, 
And I hold her so. But she can claim 
From your hearts, dear ones, a loving debt 
I can neither pay, nor yet forget : 
You can give it in your mother’s name. 


“ Earth spoils even Love, and here a shade 
On the purest, noblest heart may fall: 
Now your mother dwells in perfect light, 
She will bless us, I believe, to-night— 
She is happy now, and she knows all.”* 


In this new presentment of a fa- 
vourite German metre the author has 
failed not less from her own unskil- 
ful handling than from its special 
unfitness for her theme. This five- 
footed trochaic verse would try the 
mettle of Tennyson himself, and in 
its present form would fail, under an 
circumstances, to recommend itself 
to English ears. In another page 
Miss cter has been somewhat 
more successful, because she has 
kept closer to her model, and the 
measure also moves in better concert 
with her train of thought :— 

«* How the children leave us, and no traces 
Linger of that smiling ange] band ; 

Gone, for ever gone ; and in their places 

Weary men and anxious women stand. 
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So when Fate would fain besiege our city, 
Dim our gold, and make our flowers fall, 

Death, the Angel, comes in love and pity, 
And to save our treasures, claimsthem all.” 


That the daughter of Barry Corn- 
wall can sometimes tune her harp to 
strains of original beauty the follow- 
ing stanza of a wholly musical 
“Chant” will fairly show. Four 
angels come in turn, and the lesson 
drawn from their visits forms the 
burden of each stanza :— 
‘* Who is the Angel that cometh ? 
ain ! 
Let us arise and go forth to greet him ; 
Not in vain 
Is the summons come for us to meet him ; 
He will stay, 
And darken our sun; 
He will stay 
A desolate night, a weary day. 
Since in that shadow our work is done, 
And in that shadow our crowns are won, 
Let us say still, while his bitter chalice 
Slowly into our hearts is poured— 
* Blessed is he that cometh 
In the name of the Lord.’ ” 


This volume, indeed, abounds with 
tuneful and thoughtful rhymes of 
the Longfellow order. The singer’s 
voice is weak, and the range of its 
notes is rather narrow, but her songs 
have a bird-like grace and gushing- 
ness which almost reconcile you to 
their flimsy texture and mildly ob- 
trusive moral. Her gentle warbling 
will sometimes make itself hear 
in the hush of mightier minstrelsy. 
Like Géethe’s bard she sings 

‘wie die Vogel singt, 

Die in den Zweigen wohnet : 
Das Lied das aus der Kehle dringt 

Ist Lohn der reichlich lohnet.” 


Whenthelarkand thenightingale are 
out of hearing you may listen thank- 
fully tothe chirpings of the robin or the 
wren. There is a beauty of the roll- 
ing river and a beauty also of thetrick- 
ling beck, and the same mind that 
now feels itself in harmony with the 
one may presently be drawn on to 
take a moment’s interest in the other. 
The star will shine on for ever, but 
the butterfly is fair to see though it 
will be dead to-morrow. 

Of word-painting, in all its branches, 
the volumes before us ag samples 
enough. Now that Messrs, Ruskin 
and Kingsley have set the fashion of 
picturesque prose, and every historian 
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paints his narrative with all the ful- 
ness of a penny-a-liner, we may be 
thankful to find those samples less 
numerous and overdone than we had 
reason to fear. Poets, like painters, 
are naturally fond of colour, and in 
their youtli, at least, are prone to use 
it as a cloak for every fault. Colour 
was to Keats what Johnson said a 
quibble was to Shakspeare. But he 
laid it on with so charmed a pencil 
that we hardly knew it to be more 
than enough. A like richness under 
a more ethereal garb, overlaid and 
weakened much of Shelley’s verse. 
The same excess in these latter days 
too often shows itself without the 
same excuses, A heap of sensuous 
imagery, a we of descriptive epi- 
thets, a flow of high-coloured verbi- 
age, holding in suspense a very mite 
of pure meaning, will, of themselves, 
be taken by too many minds for an 
unmixed draught from the one true 
Helicon. Since Wordsworth set him- 
self to preach up the gospel of small 
things, a rage for Chinese painting, 
for huddling together any amount of 
minute and purposeless details, has 
washed far and wide over the field of 
English letters. Our works of art are 
judged, not as wholes, but by the ex- 
cellence of particular, even of the 
least essential parts. The poet not 
seldom builds up his tawdry verse by 
the simple process of adding image to 
image, and stroke to stroke, without 
care for broad results or effort to work 
out his central meanings. Whatever 
catches his passing thought, is taken 
up and made to do duty as a brick or 
a tag somewhere about his illshapen 
incongruous pile. You get, perhaps, 
a little of every thing, but not enough 
of any thing good. Happily, however, 
in most of these volumes the prevail- 
ing fashion puts on no very outrage- 
ous form. If Mr. Dixon, and the 
author of “ Hours of Sun and Shade,” 
show us little mercy with their end- 
less imagery and spun-out reflections, 
others of the batch are more bear- 
able; and, in some few cases, the 
colouring seems oy and the 
sentiment concise. Mr. Garnett’s “To 
in Egypt” shows the picturesque 
fairly at one with the poetical. In 
this short but well-finished poem, his 
glowing fancy does ready justice to 
the scenes suggested by a legend of 
the shadowy prehistoric past. Let us 
take up the description where Io has 
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sunk down exhausted with her desert 
roamings :— 


. Spentiees on soft mists, 

Famed from broad fens, reposed the sullied 
moon. 

A slow stream nursed her image, as a 


eak, 
Down-couching mother holds her new-born 


a 

Up toward the father's face, Green cur- 
tainers, 

The rigid reeds upstood, and tressy sedge 

Bathed in the water. Ever and anon 


The crocodile plunged stone-like; herded 
bulks 


Of tumbling, snorting hippopotami, 
Churn'd the smooth light, or, drippingly 


emerged, 
roa the tall-flowering marsh where Io 
slept. 


She woke in sunlight. As an alchymist 
From crucible to chalice, Libya pour’d 

A molten flood on Egypt. Golden sheets 
Unbeaded by a bubble, Like a cloud 

Ibis and pelican, and feathery rose 

Of flnsh’d flamingo, hover'd o'er the stream. 
Where the wing’d anguish ? vanish’d. In 


its stead 
Stood mighty female forms, austerely proud 
In the calm grandeur of colossal limbs.” 


There is a rounded grace and “link- 
ed sweetness” in many of this writer’s 
ems, which should insure them a 
indly welcome with those who lack 
the time or the taste for longer or 
loftier harpings. He has done better 
than others by not aiming too high. 
His swallow flights of song are short, 
but not, therefore, weak or common- 
place. The shortest of them—like 
the following little “ Melody”—has 
some thoughtful meaning, hinted 
rather than spoken out under a mask 
of choice imagery. 
*€ The snow falls fast upon the wave, 
And is no more; 
The silver swan glides o’er its grave 
Unheeding, and the wild fowl lave 
Their plumes along the shore. 


** The buoyant lily does not see 
he dead abound 
About its roots, but silently 
Grows up in beauty, and the bee 
Booms all around.” 


In the longer pieces—long by com- 
parison—such as “The Eve of the 
Guillotine,” or “ Polyidus,” or “ The 
Pope’s Daughter,” the workings of a 
aes fancy and a searching pathos 
ight up the classic moulds of his 
verse with a dim but steady glow, of 
which we are again reminded in two 
short word-pictures called “ Sir Isum- 
bras” and “ Autumn Leaves ;” names 
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at once sareestive of the painted 
poems which Mr. Garnett has here 
translated into richly expressive verse. 
Musidora is once again described in 
three chastely glowing stanzas, one 
of which we may be allowed to 
quote :-— 
** And now her mantle by the fountain lies, 
And now her easy boddice is unlaced ; 
Now the dim-dawning moon her breast 
espies, 
Now by her unloop'd locks it is effaced 
Like snow by sunbeams; tremblingly she 
pries 
A moment round ; the next, with blush- 
ing haste, 
Hurries into the wave, whose plashing din 
Stammers its triumph at her plunging in.” 
A graceful strength betrays itself in 
the “Sonnet to Dante,” and “Summer 
Moonlight” paints on our mind’s eye 
no unmeet image of the landscape 
gradually filled with the brightness of 
“a full moon, half pillaged of her 
light 
By clouds, whose dappled undulations, 
wound 
With subtle beams, in shuddering glimmers 
dight, 
Quench'd with a phantom wreath of airy 
snow 
Each starry fire.” 
If the old elegiac measure could ever 
succeed in suiting itself to English 
ears, we might refer the reader to Mr. 
Garnett’s lines on “‘ Echo” for the best 
English sample thereof we have yet 
seen. Throughout his volume, in- 
deed, we have ample tokens of a deli- 
cate ear and a refined taste. That the 
latter might have been applied a little 
further, to the exclusion of a poem or 
a passage here and there, is a hint on 
which e would do well to ponder 
against the appearance of a second 
edition. Otherwise, the poems are 
wonderfully free from the blemishes 
too often found in the works of mo- 
dern bards. Either from a natural 
ift or by much careful practice, they 
os about them a finished ease and 
glibness not unlike the shorter pieces 
of Coleridge. Less condensed than 
those of Tennyson, they show much 
of the laureate’s subtle fancy and ar- 
tistic reticence. Their author has the 
rare merit of knowing when to have 
done and what to leave out. He gives 
the results of things rather than the 
midway processes. Like Tennyson 
also, he can represent a phase of cha- 
racter, or a train of feeling, with 
that partial insight, beyond which no 
genius of the lyrical or subjective 
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order seems able to rise. Some day, 
perhaps, he will aspire to greater 

eights than he has yet reached ; but 
we can only trust that the self-know- 
ledge he has hitherto shown will save 
him from bootless efforts to overtask 
his strength. After all, it is by their 
shorter poems that many even of our 
greatest singers are generally known 
and most faithfully remembered. 
Tennyson has never wholly surpassed 
his first complete volume; Shelley is 
loved for his “ Skylark,” rather than 
“The Revolt of Islam ;” and Milton’s 
“Allegro” is likely to be no less 
immortal than “ Paradise Lost.” If 
Mr. Garnett should ever grow tired 
of what are absurdly called “ fugitive 
pieces,” he will be troubled to outdo 
the touching terseness of his own 
stanzas headed “ Violets,” in the pre- 
sent volume. 

* Cold blows the wind against the hill, 

And cold upon the abe, 
I sit me by the bank, until 
The violets come again. 


“Here sat we when the grass was set 
With violets shining through, 
And leafing branches spread a net 

To hold a sky of blue. 


“The trumpet clamour'd from the plain, 
The cannon rent the sky; 
I cried, ‘O love, come back again 
Before the violets die !" 


** But they are dead upon the hill, 
And he upon the plain ; 
I sit me by the bank, until 
My violets come again.” 


The author of “Garibaldi and other 
Poems” can work in some picturesque 
back-grounds into his tales of human 
suffering. Here is what the husband 
of “Olivia” sees on his way to a duel 
at Chalk Farm : 


* The mingling city voices, blent 
Into one deep-toned chorus, sent 
Their distant murmurs on the air 
The suburb garden flowers bloomed fair ; 
The tired citizen at rest 
Sat blinking at the crimson west, 
That made fis wine so golden bright, 
His glass seemed filled with liquid light; 
The laughing children on the grass 
Peeped out to see the horseman pass; 
Red sun on the suburban scene, 
Red sunshine on the village green, 
The purple distance, like a sea, 
Lay wrapt in shadow silently. 
The town receding, as I rode 
Past scattered lamps that feebly glowed, 
Lit ere the sun went down, and dim 
In the great light that came from Him, 
The vast blue dome behind me rose, 
As watching o'er the town's repose ; 
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The winding river peeped between 

The roofs in ome of ae sheen, 

The faint lights twinkling here and there, 
Seemed diamonds hung on sapphire air.”* 


Olivia herself is a beautiful, heart- 
less fiend, brought up at the gaming- 
table by a father of unknown race, 
but not unknown character. She 
marries, for his gold and rank, a young 
English earl, whose heart is won by 
theSyren charms, of which his rational 
instincts point out the hollowness all 
one ven when she looks her 
loveliest, and holds him in her 
strongest cords, he feels that 


“she should have been 
Some Circe of the seas—some false Lurline.” 


Her cold bright eyes, that have no 
touch of tenderness; her clear voice, 
that makes his heart thrill 
‘to what harmony might please 
The master-hand that wander’d o’er the keys ;" 
a beauty, which diamonds and gor- 
geous dresses, not violets or white 
robes, best became, are blended with 
a quicksilver restlessness of mind, 
much skill in hiding her worse defects, 
and a thorough want of ue’ 
with nature’s varying moods. On the 
night before their marriage, as he sits 
beside her, watching the changes of 
that twilight hour, that “holds the 
mingled beauties” of day and night, 
the old contrast seems to strike him 
more painfully than ever. 
‘*Not one point where our souls met; no, 
not one ; 
But as two circles, floating side by side, 
Might spread and widen over all the tide, 
Untilthey touchedand broke inone embrace, 
So died my soul, when in that last disgrace 
It met her naked nature face to face.” 


Some sweet lines of a song sug- 
estively mournful introduce us to 
Signor Angelo, an Italian lover of 
Olivia’s; the only man for whom, it 
seems, she ever had a single thought, 
not wholly debased by her usual sel- 
fishness. His sarcastic tings and 
feigned cynicism, let us down into the 
depth of his love and her cold treach- 
ery. His parting words, however 
meaningless they sound to the bride- 
groom’s ears, foreshadow what. will 
happen in due time. After a year of 
wedded unrest, during which young 
Lord Avonly tries to cheat his own 
heart into the belief that he is loved 
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by the Mayfair beauty, who employs 
him to talk to her stupid guests, read 
her new books for her, stand behind 
her chair on state days, hand her to 
dinner when they dine alone, 


* And be, in short, what she would have me 


Her favourite footman out of livery,” 


the Italian lover reappears, to bring 
on the crisis in the fate of all three. 
The lady is singing to a delighted 
crowd “that old song to the star,” 
and a touching little song it is, when 
the husband sees her eyes flash up for 
one moment at the sight of Angelo’s 
“~ face, with the dark scorching eye- 

lis and ink-black hair. Of course, 
ere long he returns home one day a 
little too soon, to overhear his wife 
coaxing Angelo into a less wrathful 
mood, by hinting at an easy way of 
rendering her awidow. He overhears 
and sees from behind a curtain a good 
deal, that is told in several pages of 
diffuse, but spirited verse. 


‘* She laid her head upon his shoulder, and 
Twined in his waving hair one tiny hand, 
Standing on tip-toe, till she caught the 

curls 
Through which her fingers glistened white 
as pearls.” 


Seeing through her villany, know- 
ing well her longing to be rid of her 
lordly mate, that she may marry a 
duke round whom her toils are al- 
ready flung, the lover she had jilted a 
year ago cannot help loving her still. 
“It is not you I love—your golden hair, 

Your deep blue eyes, sweet smile, and 

stately air ; 
Your Grecian nose, a straight line from the 


brow; 
Your mouth, that steals its mould from 
Cupid's bow ; 
I have gone mad forthese. I might as well 
Die for a picture done by Raphael.” 


With an answer full of innocence 
aggrieved, the temptress wins, or 
seems to win, her game, by composing 
herself intothe picture that follows :— 

“She, pausing suddenly, 

Turned to a window with an aviary, 

In which the birds flew loose midst hot- 

house flowers, 


Singing their foreign songs in gtnial 
bowers ; 

With one white finger through the bars she 
played 

With a green paroquet’s gay pluméd head. 





* «Garibaldi and other Poems.” By M. E. Braddon. London Bosworth & 
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She leaned her curls against the gilded 


wires, 

Her drooping lashes veiled the vivid fires 

That had illumed her eyes; one careless 
hand 

Twined in and out a purple curtain band, 

The diamonds on her fingers glittering 
bright, 

Until they seemed on fire with the light; 

Drawn through the wires by the summer 


air, 

And flickering in the sun, her tangled hair 
Blew in upon the bird. A lazy smile 
Slept on her rovy, parted lips the while, 
And just above her head one heavy rose 
Drooped down to kiss her hair.” 


The earl calls out the Italian to a 
duel, and meaning to miss him, shoots 
him to death. Returning homewards, 
ee by his dying rival, he finds 

is lady singing to the duke afore- 
named. Her rage and horror at see- 
ing him alive, and hearing of Angelo’s 
death, are told in some effective lines, 
to which the reader must turn for him- 
self. After a trial and a divorce, the 
wretched husband retires to a home 
at Naples, beside the grave of him he 
slew, leaving his discarded Circe to 
pass her days in splendid misery with 
a ducal lover of twice her own age. 


“T thought not of his Grace—for what was 


he, 
That I should number him m amie? 
Why should one vengeful po i my bosom 


stir 
What need have I of vengeance ?—He has 
her !" 


Is it unfair to ask whether “Oli- 
via” has not been founded on the 
world-remembered portrait of “Becky 
Sharpe?’ In many points at least 
the one seems to be an aggravated 
version of the other; such a version 
as a raw young poet might be 
tempted to make out of the great 
original. Each heart, however, best 
knows its own secret, and plagiarism 
is a charge too often as lightly made, 
as it is readily misinterpreted. In 
many cases, the seeming theft will 
either be none at all, or no more 
than fairly warrantable. Here at 
least it should be accounted no hei- 
nous sin. The poem itself reads like 
a fresh unborrowed work. Its cha- 
racters, if not wholly natural, are 
clearly conceived, — A picturesquely 


* At the risk of seeming pedantic we 
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drawn ; and their story is told by one 
of them with much spirit, though not 
always in the weightiest words. The 
author’s rhyming would be improved 
by a study of Byron, rather than 
Keats : and older experience will 
ripen the judgment, which no good 
story-teller should scorn to keep un- 
der careful culture. Another of his 
tales, “The Secretary,”* sounds rather 
wild to modern ears. Two cases of 
madness, one of murder, and one of 
bodily assault, besides a little adultery, 
and the usual love-making, form ra- 
ther a spicy meal to serve up in one 
poem of no great length. Love and 
madness indeed are favourite themes 
with M. E. Braddon. On horror’s 
head he piles up horrors with no 
fearful hand. owever, in these 
days of rambling, shambling verse, of 
dreamy moralising and grovelling 
realism, stories like his are far better 
than the boneless out-shapings of 
many a more practised muse. The 
Wordsworth mania has left such 
marks on our later poetry, that we 
look out for all signs of coming reac- 
tion with an eagerness that forbids 
much grumbling at the form they 
sometimes take. Even about this 
tale of the Secretary’s blasted love, 
and long-hoarded vengeance, hang an 
interest and a beauty which no mere 
common-place rhymester could have 
evoked. A simpler and more touch- 
ing tale than any is that called “Un- 
der the Sycamores,” a tale of the 
bootless love conceived by an ill-star- 
red American maiden, Menamenee, 
daughter of the Dark Eagle, for the 
pale-faced stranger whom she has 
nursed for weeks through a painful 
illness, and who rejects her outspoken 
love for the sake of that owed to his 
absent young wife. In vain does the 
poor girl, whose heart the stranger has 
won, not wholly without blame on his 
part, plead to stay with him as a sis- 
ter, a handmaid for the wife she may 
not be to him. 
* And for my love, that shall not hinder thee, 
Since I none other know for thee but this, 
The love that hath no thought except to 


watch 
Through the long day the changes of thy 


face ; 


cannot help asking why the penultimate 


of “sapere” should be made long in this line from the “ Secretary,” ‘* Amare et 
Sapére”—“ Yes, the sage Said well,” &. Nor have we ever heard of ‘ Thrasy- 
mené’s lake” or the Emperor ‘*‘ Commédus.” 
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Through the still night the shadows on thy 


sleep, 
Till Ican read thy dreams on lip and brow, 
Weaving a history for every smile; 
When thou art absent, listening to thy step 
Making soft music through the crackling 
leaves ; 
When thou art silent, waiting for thy voice, 
Until I half imagined that you spoke— 
Imagining so much what you would speak, 
Or calling back the tones of yesterday 
To mase and brood upon . ‘ . 


Such love as this can scarcely hinder thee— 

Shall never let thee from the golden goal !" 

All this and more she says in her 
simple, passionately innocent way; 
but he continues deaf to prayers 
which he may not dream of granting, 
and leaves her, in the black night, So 
loneliness and mad despair. e 
rest of the tale is full of mournful 
interest, closing with the death of 
Menamenee on the body of him she 
murdered in the madness brought on 
by love unreturned. Ourextractsfrom 
this volume will have shown some- 
what both of its faults and beauties. 
What the writing lacks in strength 
and form is nearly atoned for in fire, 
feeling, and picturesque oe. The 
smaller pieces are worthy of the place: 
they fill. There is only one unre- 
deemable poem in the whole book, 
and that is “Garibaldi” himself. 
Written evidently on the spur of the 
moment, this long piece contains a 
very thin dilution of the Pgs spirit 
mingled with a hash of incidents 
done into rhyme from the letters of 
newspaper journalists. A rhyming 
record of the late Italian campaigns, 
varied by an occasional address to 
Italy herself, will not be taken for 
poetry, even though it clothe itself 
in that finest of all stanzas, the Spen- 
serian. 

About Mr. Irwin's book we have 
already spoken, but the subject is 
one that will bear, like his songs, a 
closer handling. Full of grace and 
buoyant fancy, these last seem to 
reflect each shifting mood of their 
author’s mind as faithfully as a clear 
stream reflects each pene and 
shadow in the heavens above, each 
movement, strong or 
varying breeze. 


pentle, of the 

is “ Versicles,” as 

they are a called, range over 
de field of 


a pretty wi thought, mak- 
ing up, on the whole, a set of pictures 
remarkable each for its own particu- 
lar charm. The prevailing tone is of 
sunny joyousness, of flowing sym- 
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thy with all fair and happy thin 
t wherever his fancy leads the 
heart still seems to follow, clothing 
his presentment of the dying Her- 
cules with a feeling as warm and 
true as that which graces the picture 
of “ An Italian Holiday.” The same 
light hand that strikes off “A May- 
= Revel” or a sketch of “ Winter 
Life and Scenery” has com posed some 
dirge-like stanzas on “The Death- 
House” and a not unworthy tribute 
to the loves and wretchedness of 
Dean Swift. His songs are thoroughly 
song-like, welling in self-made music 
out of a warm heart and teeming 
brain. The deseriptive pieces show 
much truth of picturesque details, 
tinged more or less strongly with the 
feeling natural to the hour or the 
situation. From the bright images 
of an Italian holiday his fancy roams 
away to the unforgotten scenery of his 
far-off fatherland. His picture of 
May revels seems bathed in the 
brightness of a richly genial humour. 
We thoroughly enjoy with him the 
watchdog’s efforts to seem pleased at 
his bootless snappings after the gray 
and “ big fussy flies with buzz- 
ing song,” and feel greatly tickled at 
the donkey’s slowness to catch the 

joke uttered thereupon by the tit— 


“* The gray ass in the paddock stood, 
And gazed upon this passing sport 
With discontented eye amort, 

And gravely pondering, patient head. 
Then taking some half-hour to think, 
To knit each slow inductive link, 
Observe, deduce, revolve, conclude, 
With ears maturely raised, he said— 
* Well, really—this is very good.’” 


Nor less happy is the picture of the 
bee wandering homewards 


“On unsteady wing, 
Chanting a bacchant song of honey. 
Yet, like the rest, he reached his home 
Before the drowse of twilight gloom, 
Brimfal of sunny recreation ; 
Nor felt the léast necessity 
To use his sting that happy day, 
Save when a bat who whirred along 
The course of each returning throng, 
Was heard maliciously to say— 
‘ Bless my good eyes, what dissipation P” 


Right in sentiment and tuneful in 
metre are such pieces as the “ Artist’s 
Song,” the lines to “My Violin,” 
those of “The Poor Poet to his 
Verses,” “The Serenaders of Sevilla,” 
and several more which any of Mr. 
Irwin’s readers will name for himself. 
The spirit of olden days seems hap- 
37 
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pily caught in “The Old Epicureans,” 
and the first part of “An Antique 
Dream.” A holy yearning for “the 
loved old voices” breathes over the 
verses of “Spirit Company,” while 
“Death in Dreams” paints in few 
but fitly touching words the untimely 
end of a bard whose songs only 
began to live when want had already 
struck him down. Rising with his 
subject this poet has not failed even 
in his blank-verse description of 
“The Death of Hercules.” Blank 
verse is a sure stumbling-block to 
nine-tenths at least of those who try 
it, while it offers so much of seeming 
attraction that every rash young ver- 
sifier deems himself fit to take its 
measure. Such bardlings as the Vis- 
count Montgomery will turn you off 
as many yards as you please of some- 
thing cut into strips of ten syllables 
each, spun out with numberless ad- 
jectives and marked off with a stop 
at the end of almost every line—a 
sort of hurdygurdy droning which 
only the excess of good-nature could 
call tuneful. Young, Wordsworth, 
and even Cowper have shown the 
world what blank verse should not 
be, and there are but one or two 
masters of it now alive. That Mr. 
Irwin, however, has done well b 
comparison with most others the fol- 
lowing lines will show :— 
“ T fight against myself. Here let it close. 
What! though death be man’s heritage,and pain 
The handmaid of his years—why rage at fate 
In impotence, and pule our strength in grief? 
Where sorrow is the destiny of man, 
Endurance be in the glory of the soul. 
Not in this world alone are toil and care 
Companions—the great Heaven is full of tears; 
Nor more in night’s eternal-looking stars 
Than here, security against decay. 
There stands the bridal couch beside the bier ; 
There rolls the Spirit, whose great light is life, 
Whose shadow Death ; trial and suffering, 
Conditions of all being, till the soul 
= To moans, or by -_ le 
earnes! » deep-purposed, long-endured, 

Spirit makes dust its slave.” ’ 

There is even more of picturesque 
strength and rhythmical variety in a 

et longer m called “The First 

yramid,” also written in blank verse. 
But mortal space has its limits, not 
less than the reader’s patience. On 
the faults of Mr. Irwin’s book we need 
not dwell. A little more finish, a 
little more self-restraint, a little less 
hankering after curious words, would 
do his verses no harm. Here and 
there his rhymes are faulty, his dic- 
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tion questionable, and his syntax 


loose. In revising the “ Death of 
Hercules,” he should remember that 
“ruth” means pity towards others, 
not sorrow endured by oneself. The 
confusion of numbers in the following 
lines of “ China” meets us also else- 
where :— 
** Oh: wondrous people, ye whose birth 
No annals save thine own sublime 
Can tell of.” 
“Race of anti-earth” is a phrase 
worthy of two-fold rebuke. Anti- 
earth is a mongrel mixture, and, if 
used at all, should be spelt “ Ante- 
earth.” We trust that “ upusising,.” 
at page 211, is a clerical error for 
“uprising. But we care not to pick 
holes in a volume full of word-pic- 
tures like the following :— 
** At eve she sees the peasants come, 
With faces glittering in the glow, 
Down through the old mill's dusty hum; 
Or pus by the village well, 
While tolls the lowly twilight bell, 
And woodward blackly sails the crow.” - 


It is not easy to foretell the growth of 
amg genius. If Milton soared 

igher the older he grew, and Dry- 
den’s powers lay fallow until he was 
past forty, Campbell's best poems were 
written in early youth, and scores of 
promising bards have never outdone 
their first volumes. Gray and Collins 
wrote little enough for their own 
times, though quite enough for after- 
fame. But we may well hope that 
Mr. Irwin’s genius has not expended 
itself even on a volume so readable as 
this. If he has time for the work, 
and thinks as highly as we do of the 
Ee calling, he may yet take very 

igh rank among living poets. Let 
him but honestly cultivate his gifts, 
turning neither to right nor left, yield- 
ing neither to the demands of fashion 
nor to the whispers of overpraised 
self-love, and this little volume, good 
as it is, will prove our surety for yet 
greater things to come. We do not 
ask for long poems rather than short ; 
but for the best that he can give. 
little head of the ‘‘ Mater Dolorosa,” 
by Carlo Dolce, may be worth more 
than yards of canvas covered by a less 
gifted hand. 

If it be hard to say for certain why 
80 many volumes of verse get yearly 
published, the excuses sometimes 
made for publishing throw but doubt- 
ful light on the same difficulty. What 
is the use of any one telling us, for 
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instance, that “several of the pieces 
in this book, he does not count as 
poetry; they are here for their reli- 
gious character?”* If they are not 
poetical, will the critic be consoled by 
their religiousness? We ask for 
poetry, and are put off with religion 
done into feeble verse. This sort of 
mixture is fatal both to our poetic and 
religious culture. We learn to pardon 
bad verses for the sake of their 
spiritual teaching, and to ignore the 
spiritual truths that reach us through 
nobler channels than the common- 
lace cant of dull tuneless rhymesters. 
hat is the worth of a religious paint- 
ing if it be badly painte aaa cele 
drawn? If people will publish poor 
verses, they had better leave the 
critic to find excuses for them. Even 
poate is no fair plea, if the verses 
not in themselves good. And what 
shall we say of another claimant, au- 
thor of a good many not unreadable 
pages, who quotes Mrs. Browning’s 
doubtful example in defence of his 
own rash act, avowing, in her words, 
that. he has printed his poems “for 
the purpose of. throwing them behind 
me, so as to leave clear the path be- 
fore, toward better aims and ends.” fT 
The impertinence of such an avowal 
is outdone by its cool assumption. 
But all these and other excuses are 
thrown far into the shade by arhyme- 
ster of our own land, whose wonderful 
medley of enraptured prose and maud- 
lin verse seems—Heaven and his pub- 
lisher only know how—to have al- 
ready reached a third edition. In a 
long preface to “ Hours of Sun and 
Shade,” the author whines out a piti- 
ful appeal to his reader’s sympathy 
on the grounds of bodily and mental 
suffering, extreme youth, an earnest 
longing to benefit his fellow-creatures, 
a determination to do better things 
hereafter, and—mark the climax—a 
wish “to deliver Bible lectures gratis 
throughout the kingdom.” The whole 
reface is one long strain of sickening 
asbue: evidently written to increase 
the sale of a thoroughly trashy book. 
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Three lines of it will show its greasy 
nature: “I am but tuning my harp; 
the quivering chords are but vibrating 
with a feeble prelude; yet I hope 
hereafter boldly to sweep my lyre, till 
its tones swell into lofty strains.” 
Space fails us to do more than make 
kindly mention of a volume of Songs 
and Ballads—spirited and not unmu- 
sical—by Mr. R. D. Joyce, whose 
taste for national themes and legends 
will recommend him, at least, to his 
own countrymen.§ Mr. William Dren- 
nan has shown much skill and feeling 
in his translation of Oehlenschaeger’s 
simple ballad, “The Return of the 
Dead ;’’ a version, indeed, as good as 
any we have yet seen. On the whole, a 
perusal of ‘om many volumes has 
proved less trying, whether to our 
tience or our risible nerves, than we 
ad cause to fear. They leave with 
us an impression more hopeful than 
otherwise about the future of English 
poetry. This may not be the age of 
very great ts, but the steady 
twinkling of countless stars seems 
meant to span the interval between 
the setting of one bright day and the 
probable dawning of another. A rare 
treasure of pure song might be gath- 
ered from the pages of our smaller 
bards. The elements of poetry can- 
not die while the heart owns a yearn- 
ing which science shall have failed to 
a. Science itself, when a 
andled, does but open new worlds of 
thought and fancy to the poet’s mind. 
Moonlight is not the less poetical be- 
cause we know it to be borrowed from 
the sun; nor have the stars ceased to 
inspire our songs because they are the 
lampsof so many well-ordered spheres. 
As long as the heavens and the earth 
have a beauty of outward show for 
the heart as well as a mathematical 
meaning for the intellect ; as long as 
life is one endless marvel, and death 
a mystery which none alive can sound; 
as oer as the whirl of a crowded 
London thoroughfare, the thunder of 
a railway train at full speed, or the 
surging of a steamer over the waves, 





* Preface to ‘‘ Fresh Hearts that failed three thousand years ago; with other 
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awakens one thrill of sensuous emo- 
tion, there can be no fear that poets 
will cease to sing, or that subjects for 
their song will cease to offer them- 
selves at every turn, with all the 
readiness and more than the richness 
of bygone days. A Homer or’a Shak- 
speare may blossom forth but once in 
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a thousand years; a Georgian galaxy 
of great poets we cannot look to have 
always with us; but every age adds 
new materials to the poet’s store, and 
sees new breadths of underwood 
springing up to replace, in good time, 
the noble timber that Death had ere- 
while cut down. 


WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 


WE have here, in a moderate compass, 
and exhibited with little or no dis- 
play, a good deal of what is really 
valuable and really interesting. We 
are introduced for the first time to a 
thinker and writer who, in one capa- 
city, had been for years exercising the 
functions of critic in the examination 
of the most popular and celebrated of 
modern English works; and in an- 
other, had during a still more ex- 
tended period been cultivating the 
poetical element, without, as it would 
appear, except in a single instance, 
yielding to that impulse which has in 


all ages driven the man of imagina- 


tive temperament to submit his effu- 
sions to the consideration and sympa- 
thy of the public. For the first time, 
we say: we had never heard of Mr. 
William Caldwell Roscoe as an au- 
thor before. As the eldest represent- 
ative of the historian of the Augustan 
age of Modern Italy, as the retiring 
and self-secluded scholar and man of 
letters, we had, indeed, learned tothink 
of him with favour and respect ; but 
until these volumes were put into our 
hands we had no intimation that he 
of whom we still cherished such grate- 
ful personal recollections was no more; 
and that he had exercised during a 
considerable portion of his life, in ad- 
dition to his ostensible avocations, 
the double function of poet and es- 
sayist. Now, in the two modest vo- 
lumes before us, we have him post- 
humously revealed in both capacities, 
and are furthermore enabled to judge 
for ourselves how far the achieve- 
ments of the imagination have exem- 
plified and illustrated canons of cri- 
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ticism laid down with singular force 
and originality. 

It is, as a general rule, it must be 
confessed, rather a severe ordeal to 
have to undergo, to be tried by laws 
made by one’s self. That man, we ad- 
mit, puts himself in an anomalous po- 
sition, and sometimes finds himself in 
an embarrassing predicament, who is 
both author and critic at once. So long 
as he confines himself to one of these 
callings, he may ignore the other, and 
act and speak with some degree of 
independence ; but the moment he is 
discovered exercising the double func- 
tion, he throws himself open to an 
examination which admits of no re- 
serve, and from the result of which 
there is no escape, because he is him- 
self party, witness, counsel, judge, 
and jury, and may even be called up- 
on to act as executioner, should sen- 
tence to that extent be self-pronounced 
against him. And yet, such is the 
hardihood of authorship, we every 
-r witness the exercise, by the same 
individual, of this dangerous twofold 
office. From the Ciceronian era down 
to the present time, the rules which 
writers have been guilty of violating 
have been of their own construction ; 
and the easy task is assigned the 
public, in a large proportion of the 
cases it has to adjudicate upon, of 
convicting the offender out of his 
own mouth. There must be some 
strong inducement, we suppose, con- 
straining a man to place himself in a 
position, from which otherwise it 
might be presumed a moderate de- 
gee common prudence would hold 

im aloof. And, in fact, the exercise 
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of the imaginative powers, or indeed, 
of the mental powers generally, does 
naturally and necessarily involve the 
examination of those laws by which 
its functions are regulated ; first, as 
they operate upon the mind which 
conceives them, and ultimately, as 
they appear to have influenced the 
understanding and imagination of 
others. Hence, every author is ne- 
cessarily a critic ; and, beginning with 
himself, he can scarcely avoid becom- 
ing so as regards the fraternity he 
belongs to; although, as we Bn 
remarked, at the risk of finding the 
instruments of examination he makes 
use of, weapons, in his own case, of 
dangerous edge and execution. In 
one respect, the world is a gainer 
by this union of offices: a ready and 
immediate touchstone is at bony 
whereby to test the value of the cri- 
ticism on the one hand, and of the 
writing on the other; the trouble 
being got rid of, of looking abroad 
for precepts and examples, whether 
for praise or blame, since they are 
both to be found within the compass 
of the author’s own performances, and 
with incontrovertible reference the 
one tothe other. The world, we say, 
is the gainer. Let us not be supposed 
to imply that the critic is necessarily 
the loser. There is nothing incompa- 
tible in the interests of the two. Great 
and memorable instances will occur 
to the minds of every one in which 
the double function has been exer- 
cised without detriment in either ca- 
peat —in which canons have been 
aid down, and successfully followed ; 
in which theory has been illustrated 
and glorified by practice; in which 
works of imperishable fame have 
reared themselves in confirmation and 
justification of abstract principles and 
general laws. But, on the other hand, 
instances as signal and familiar will 
with equal readiness suggest them- 
selves, in which writers have per- 
formed that office upon themselves, 
which the hand of literary justice 
would otherwise have had to exe- 
cute ;—wherein, according to Japanese 
fashion, the knife that has entered 
the intellectual abdomen has been 
sharpened by the hand of the victim, 
and sorrowing relatives have been 
forced to admit that, at all events, 
no surviving reputation is answerable 
for the author’s fate. , 
Between these two extremes lies 
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a class of writers to which our author 
may be held to belong, which in the 
exercise of the twofold office we have 
alluded to, while scarcely assuming 
to be composed of men who are them- 
selves the great sublime they draw, 
has some right to be judged by its 
own rules, and some claim to acquit- 
tal under them. These men think 
truly, and speak plainly. They are 
decided in their opinions, energetic 
in the expression of them, and unre- 
served in the application of them. 
This is the tone they take in their 
character of critics. They likewise 
compose. They write prose, or verse, 
or a medley of both. The prose, or 
verse, or medley of both, does not 
come up to the standard they have 
themselves set up; still it reaches the 
ordinary level, and there is no symp- 
tom to show that it was supposed by 
the author to have done more. If the 
fact of publication should be asserted 
to be a proof that it was thus esteem- 
ed, at least anonymous or posthumous 
publication cannot be held to be so. 
And indeed, even the voluntary and 
open presentation of a piece to the 
world in print, cannot fairly be held to 
imply that its author conceives it to be 
perfection. There are many known in- 
stances in which a man has been 
blind, or partially blind, to merit in 
himself, which the world has had to 
point out to his notice. Many in- 
stances, no doubt, there are, which 
are, and ever will be, unknown. It is 
_ fair, then, to acquit an acute 
and competent critic of presumption, 
if he attempts to employ his pen on 
original composition, unless, indeed, 
he ostentatiously put forward his 
performances as samples of what he 
requires as the embodiment of his 
own theories. Thus much it seemed 
necessary to premise in the present 
instance, in order to explain and ac- 
count for the fact, that the imagina- 
tive pieces contained in these volumes 
in spite of the many excellences an 
occasional beauties which characterize 
them, fail of reaching the require- 
ments of the criticism of which the 
other is made up—a criticism boldly 
unsparing of mediocrity, and ambi- 
tious, it should almost seem, of an 
unattainable ambrosial perfection in 
the intellectual feast it would fain see 
spread before it. 

Perhaps, indeed, the entire collec- 
tion would fail of its true and best 
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significance if it were not illustrated 
by the personal sketch—scarcely to 
be called a biography or even memoir 
—which precedes it. The writer, Mr. 
Hutton, who was brother-in-law to the 
author, so thoroughly understands 
what he is about, and deals so fairly 
and delicately with the materials— 
of character and composition—in his 
hands, that a vast deal of trouble is 
saved the reader, and a clue is given, 
through the conscientious accuracy of 
his —— to certain anomalies 
of thought and style, which prove, 
under such interpretation, to be just 
those lines which nature traced, in- 
dividualizing the man in proportion as 
they deviated from the normal type. 
In truth, Mr. Hutton deserves much 
credit for taking the hint which the 
new mode of illustrating personal me- 
moirs by photography offers, and 
drawing a real rather than a fanciful 
picture, using nature instead of art 
in the process, and trusting to resem- 
blance rather than to poetic sugges- 
tion to interest the public in the ori- 
ginal. Hear how modestly he ex- 
presses himself at the very outset :— 


‘** Though his intrinsic claims to some 

ermanent, if modest, place in English 
iterature may probably be conceded by 
most competent judges of his literary 
remains, there was certainly nothing in 
his external life to render Mr. Car- 
lyle’s most pathetic question in any 
way inapplicable to his case—* Why 
should a biography be inflicted on this 
man? why should not no-biography and 
the privilege of all the weary be his lot ?” 
But, while an express biography, how- 
ever succinct, would in the present case 
be at once inappropriate and impossible, 
I venture to hope that such a delinea- 
tion of his character as it may be in 
my power to give—imperfect, partial, 
and, possibly, one-sided as it may prove 
—will both add some little interest to 
his writings, and derive a real value 
from them.” 


This simple and unexaggerating 
tone will be found to pervade the 


entire memoir. [From it we learn 
that Mr. Roscoe’s power lay in his 
quiet influence over the minds of his 
immediate associates rather than in 
brilliant display. 


**That some of my brother-in-law’s 
literary achievements,” he says, “ in- 
considerable as they are in bulk, may 
prove to be enduring, I feel some confi- 
dence. But I am quite sure that they 
will not be in the highest sense, or in 
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the sight of God, his most characteristic 
and noblest work.” 


Mr. Roscoe was born in Liverpool 
in the year 1823. He graduated in 
the University of London in 1843; 
was called to the bar in 1850; exer- 
cised for some time the office of Mar- 
shal to Judge Crompton ; then, after 
a year or two, finding his health fail- 
ing, retired to Wales, where he be- 
came part proprietor of a granite 
quarry, and died there in 1858. Per- 
haps nobody’s life ever presented 
fewer features of peculiarity ; but it 
was not, therefore, without its own 
character. It might be said, on the 
contrary, to resemble those pebbles 
which, undistinguishably dull and 
shapeless without, exhibit, when 
broken, a mass of crystals, bright 
and regular, pointing inwards. It 
was, in truth, towards his own in- 
terior nature that the focus of his 
intellect seemed habitually to be 
turned. There might appear to have 
been a presentiment that he was not 
to do much as regarded the external 
world—perhaps that he was not fated 
to have time in which to perform the 
ordinary journeywork of life. Such 
feelings have been felt by some as 
foreshadowing influences, where Fate 
has been striding towards its victim 
before the appointed hour. Some, 
indeed, beneath the spell of the same 
apprehension, have redoubled their ef- 
forts—have thrown the energy of a life 
into the compass of an hour. But in 
the majority of cases the effects are 
seen as they are seen here: paralysin 
outward action, deadening waa 
effort, and concentrating the soul 
upon itself, and upon those things 
and those thoughts of others which 
belong to the inner and spiritual 
parts of man’s nature. 

Not that Mr. Roscoe was fond of 
thinking thus of himself. But still, 
the idea breaks out every now and 
then. His biographer has sketched, 
in two or three touches, the strenu- 
ous weakness—rather, the inefficient 
strength—of his character. 


“In proportion to the flexibility and 
delicacy of his powers, his intellect was 
no doubt, deficient in vis and practical 
efficiency. It was not nearly as effec- 
tive an instrument of his will as it is in 
many men who have not his peculiar 
genius. Where imaginative excitement 
was wanting, he could not supply its 
place by any effort of volition, nor even 
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by any moral interest in his theme. 
He said once in a letter to me when 
writing on a political subject on which 
he was anxious to explode in print, ‘ O. 
has a power of bringing his faculties to 
bear which I much envy. I have no 
ideas, only feelings: I cannot speak, I 
cannot write, I can only feel, in a pas- 
sion; which is improving to myself, no 
doubt, but not practically influential 
with others.’ ” 


And Mr. Roscoe himself alludes, 
with a personal reference to himself, 
to the profound solitariness of the 
recesses of every human soul. 


‘*The human inaccessibility of that 
‘real life that every man leads in isola- 
tion from his fellows, that chamber of 
being open -_ upwards to heaven and 
downwards to hell,’ was ever before his 
mind. He says in another place, ‘ We 
don’t know our nearest friends; we aré 
always dependent on our imagina- 
tions. From the imperfect materials 
that knowledge and sympathy can fur- 
nish, we construct a whole of our own, 
more or less conformable to the reality 
according to our opportunities of know- 
ledge, and with more or less complete- 
ness or distinctness according to our 
imaginative faculties.’ ” 


That a mind so keenly sensitive to 
its own internal constitution and 
peculiarities should be quiveringly 
alive to the characteristics of others 
is only what we might be prepared 
to expect. The self-anatomist is not 
unlikely to look about him with a 
surgical eye. If the probe be here at 
times followed up by the lancet, at 
least the treatment has been under- 
gone before it is applied. After all, 
it is not hard to see that the opera- 
tion is more that of scarification than 
of incision, and the wounds, being 
superficial, at the worst only irritate, 
if they do not rather tickle. To do 
our author still further justice, it is 
proper to add that to praise is evi- 
dently his main design and desire. 
It is in selecting some favourite for 
his commendation that he sometimes 
takes occasion, as if by way of clearing 
the ground, to make sly thrusts to the 
right and left, more in sport than in 
anger, bidding mediocrity or rival 
claims, as the case may be, stand 
aside, that the proportions of the 
character or genius he is exhibiting 
may come out in fuller light. If 
Tennyson be his theme, and Tenny- 
son’s merits the subject of his dis- 
course, the thing is not done without 
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damage to Pope, Young, and half a 
dozen others. Nay, Matthew Arnold 
cannot have his own but at the ex- 
pense of Tom Moore ; and the very 
censure of Samuel Rogers is relieved 
and given depth of shadow to by 
the opener condemnation of Byron. 
There is a boldness in the foot he 
plants on the necks of others which 
we can hardly help admiring, though 
we are inclined to doubt at times 
whether the tread be quite safe, con- 
sidering the stature of some of those 
he thinks proper to trust under him. 
Well, thetreadislight afterall, and can 
scarcely endanger the vertebre that 
have to undergo it any more than the 
neck of the harmless climber himself, 
who takes this mode of reaching the 
object of his lofty preference. Mr. 
Roseoe’s main design, we repeat, is 
to praise. If it were not so we should 
scarcely have been justified in the 
eneral estimate of his character we 
nave arrived at. He is a warm and 
hearty, we might almost say enthu- 
siastic advocate when he takes up 
the case of a favourite ; and most of 
his essays are devoted to his favour- 
ites. After all, what a refreshing 
thing it is to hear a person heartily 
commended ! without reservation, 
without jealousy, without one selfish, 
qualifying thought! Something of 
greatness must lurk in the mind 
which so freely appreciates the great- 
ness of others, just as meanness is 
ever the parent of detraction. In 
his critical essays, we are bound to 
say, Mr. Roscoe affords practical proof 
that he maligned himself when he 
remarked to the brother of his bio- 
rapher that he “loved to feel excel- 
encies and talk of defects.” He is 
voluble where he admires, and hu- 
manely laconic where he finds occasion 
to object. This must be understood 
to apply to the immediate object of 
his notice, being perfectly compatible 
with the ahiny censure already 
adverted to. 

But it is where he abandons the 
peopled path and wanders into the 
flowery mead at his will that we find 
most of the character of the man, and 
derive most instruction and delight 
from his words. Instead, therefore, 
of following him in his criticism— 
sometimes extremely subtle and dis- 
criminating, and always Se 

ropose to turn at once from the 
judicial phase of his mind to the 
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imaginative, and examine with what 
success canons laid down with sound- 
ness and perspicuity have been car- 
ried out in independent effort, and 
‘exemplified in original performance. 
It is remarkable enough, though by 
no means unprecedented, that the two 
modes of poetic thought, the drama- 
tic and the lyric, have, in these pieces, 
developed themselves under the most 
widely different aspects, and, as it 
were, under opposite influences. There 
can be no doubt that there is an es- 
sential difference between the intel- 
lectual origin of the one and the other. 
The lyric shows the colour of the mind 
after one reflection, the dramatic after 
two ; one, namely, from the poet him- 
self, the other from the character he 
paints. Still, it might be supposed 
that the hues should resemble each 
other ; that they should harmonize, 
even where they differ. Here no- 
thing strikes us more forcibly than 
the contrast they present. Two dra- 
mas are comprised in the collection 
before us: one of them, we are told, 
having been published in the author’s 
lifetime. Of this drama it may be 
sufficient to characterize the tone and 
treatment, by stating, that it is mo- 
delled to a certain extent on Shel- 
ley’s morbidly grand creation of “ The 
Cenci,” to which it presents some 
features of resemblance that can be re- 
cognised. The other drama, “ Eliduke, 
Count of Yveloc,” less objectionable 
in some respects, and, in our estima- 
tion, more original, if not more effec- 
tive—still derives its chief interest, 
not so much from the crimes as from 
the heartless profligacy of the hero. 
It thrusts us up too close to the coun- 
tenance of guilt, though it be for the 
purpose of demanding that we should 
shrink with disgust from its linea- 
ments. The lyrics, on the other 
hand, are as pure and almost as home- 
ly as Wordsworth’s. In the latter 
we trace the poet’s own mind, the 
light in which external things and in- 
ternal ideas are seen: the moral at- 
mosphere of his nature. In the for- 
mer may be read, if not his estimate 
of the moral constitution and govern- 
ing impulses of others, at least the 
tone of each which he judges to pos- 
sess most human interest, and to be 
susceptible of most powerful and 
effective delineation. His own fancy, 


arguing from what we read, wanders 
in a garden of flowers, and odour, and 
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sunshine. The souls of others, which 
he professes to present to us, are ex- 
hibited as inhabiting the dungeons of 
terror and of crime, into which he 
flashes the dark-lantern of his imagi- 
nation, revealing what might well be 
left in its obscurity, unless with a 
view to those grim moral lessons, 
which, after all, can scarcely be 
deemed the chief object, though they 
should be a collateral aim, of drama- 
tic poetry. We are sorry we cannot 
agree with the author of the memoir 
prefixed to the collection, in his esti- 
mate of the tragedy of “ Violenzia.” 
That there is powerful writing in it 
we do not deny; that noble senti- 
ments, clothed im a rich garb of words, 
abound, we willingly concede ; that it 
ought ever to have been written, we 
very much question; that it should 
have been published, we cannot but 
regret. It could never be acted, that 
is plain. And although that fact is 
not in itself sufficient to condemn a 
drama as a composition—for the 
reader will not fail to recal instances 
of tragedies which remain standard 
as literature without having ever pos- 
sessed a place on the stage; yet when 
the nature of the plot is the cause 
of its necessary exclusion from the 
public eye, the same circumstance as 
peremptorily shuts the library door 
against it, and includes it in the index 
expurgatorius of an enlightened and 
refined age. Perhaps, in justice to 
the author, we ought to quote a few 
lines from the drama itself, which 
contains many effective scenes and 
forcible passages. In the following 
extract the hero and his friend are 
discovered on a hill by their camp, 
at break of day :— 

**Cor. Why are you so long silent ?” 

Eth. Stillness of morning, 

And the ineffable serenity 

And peace of young creation, bind my lips. 

Oh, who would mar the season with dull 

speech, 

That must tie up our visionary meanings 

And subtle individual apprehensions 

Into the common tongue of every man, 

And of the swift and scarce-detected visitants 

Of vur illusive thoughts seek to make pri- 


soners, 
And - grasp their garments! Well, let's 


Cor. Indeed, no language can express 
the hour. 
Eth. Itis the very time of contemplation, 
More rich for being instinct with coming life. 
Short breathing-space between oblivion's 


sleep 
And the world's tumult, Day’s virginity, 
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Unmarried yet to action, nor made mother 

Of all that brood of intricate consequents, 

Quick progeny of her ephemeral womb, 

we with their brothers of past 

irth, 

Weave the vast web of circumstance. Oh, 
think of it! 

We are creative gods, and whether we will 
or no, 

‘Upon the present moment we beget 

Shapes of the future time. Most awful 
present ! 

That swifter than the winged lightning flies, 

And more irrevocable; subtly charged 

With some small influence,some diminution, 

Or fine accession to our immortal character, 

Making a difference that shall never die 

In what we might have been.” 


The above passage may be taken 
as an average specimen of the style 
and diction of the drama, with its fine 
thoughts and occasional irregularities 
of conception and treatment, as they 
‘will be found on a more extended 
scale and with constant repetitions 
throughout. 

In glancing at the other drama, 
* Eliduke,” instead of attempting to 
sketch the plot—which, after all, is 
rather wanting in what the French 
call vraisemblance—we shall content 
ourselves with producing a few sam- 


les—squares, as the author himself 
expressed it, cut out of the piece 
almost at random. By so doing, we 
believe we shall serve the author as 


well as the reader. Enough will be 
displayed to prove the powers which 
might, under more favourable cireum- 
stances, have achieved something re- 
markable, and toengage the interest of 
those who would be apt to overlook 
such passages if oe were found 
floating on a level surface of poetry. 
Enough will be revealed, perhaps, to 
make it understood that a gap really 
didintervene between what the author 
accomplished and what he had need 
to accomplish to command success, as 
well as to make the reader appreciate 
his discretion in withholding the 
piece from the public eye, at all 
events until it should have under- 
qr a full and unsparing revision. 

he story professes to be taken, in 

art, from the old Breton “ Lai 

’Eliduc.” The on seems more di- 
rectly and designedly modelled upon 
Shakspeare than that of the other 
drama. It may excite a smile to name 
so great a master and so humble an 
imitator in the same breath; but 
in such cases the width of the gap is 
every thing, and the presumption 
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would be, not to point to it, but to 
measure it. Any body may write 
dramas “ after Shaks are ;’ even 
those who do so as St. Leger, accord- 
ing to Swift, “followed the law,” 
namely, “at a great distance.” No- 
body need be ashamed or offended 
when he is told that the unapproach- 
able can only be followed longo inter- 
vallo. Well, the style is Shaksperian, 
though our extracts are not selected 
with a view to prove our assertion. 
Here is what a lover compares his 
mistress’s look to : 


** Oh, if she loves me ! and last night I thought 
80, 
By the way she fixed her eastern eye on 


The time I talked of love; an eye more dee 
Than the gray cavern from whose twiste' 


depth, 
Unfathomed by the old Egyptian king, 
Mysterious Nilus takes a double coarse.” 


_ There is something bold and effec- 
tive in the few words which pass be- 
tween the self-upbraiding hero and 
his faithful and devoted friend, Ro- 
land 
“ Roland. Have you an enemy ? 
Eliduke. Ay, and a fatal. 
Rol. And hath wronged you? 
Eli. Foully. 
Rol, Why, then [ll help you kill him. 
Eli. Draw, and do so! 
Strike here.” 


But candour constrains us to ex- 
hibit the reverse of the picture; and 
it is difficult to bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that the mind which originated 
much of what we read here, could 
have stooped to make the hero pro- 
pose 

“From the native eye of majesty 

To wipe suspicion’s dust |” 


or to put such words as these in the 
mouth of the same personage, when 
he pleads for exemption from dis- 
grace :— 
“Strip, if you will, these outward decora- 
tions, 
And leave me naked; but sole Nature’s 


garb, 
The skin of honour, peel not that away.” 


We fear we must in candour admit 
that there are other es which 
betray a want of appreciation of the 
delicate ‘boundary-line of the poet’s 
privilege. An image must not be cut 
out according to rule and square. It 
should have, as its characteristic 
some vagueness of outline ; it should 
partake of the uncertainty as well as 
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of the fidelity of shadow. It is in the 
exquisite clouding of metaphor into 
the atmosphere of imagination that 
the masters of the art excel. Meta- 
phor is breathed from the exuberance 
of a fertile fancy, as a mist exhales 
from the vegetation of a valley, to be 
touched, as it ascends, with tints 
more celestial than those of the ver- 
dure from which it sprung. The mo- 
ment you try to clip the edges of im- 
agery into the shape of the realities 
it has relation to, you reveal paste- 
board and the paper cap. But the true 
appreciation or non-appreciation of 
this lies in the soul; it cannot be 
taught, nor can it be ever learned. 
The critic may exhibit its presence, or 
expose its absence, to the reader; he 
can never school the poet himself into 
the inspiration which would discover 
the one, or detect the other. 

It will be seen by the glimpses 
afforded to the reader, that, in Mr. 
Roscoe’s dramatic attempts, a good 
deal has been accomplished, though 
some mistakes have been committed. 
Nevertheless, had we nothing else to 

round our estimate upon, we should 
Coe hesitated in according to him 
the title of poet, in its best sense. 
Fortunately we are not driven to 
speculation or left in uncertainty. 

he reader has been already informed 
that in the same volume in which 
these dramas appear, are also found 
a collection of minor poems—minor 
in dimensions—which can lay inde- 
pendent claim to our sympathy, and 
may well be held to redeem the de- 
fects we have had occasion to advert 
to, and turn the current of criticism 
into the channel of approbation. 

Most of these lyrics are domestic. 
In perusing them it is not difficult to 
conceive that the loss of a relative 
who could feel thus, and thus express 
his feelings, has left a gap which time 
will be long in filling up. 


“ Ask me not, sweet, when I first loved thee, 
Nor bid me carry back 
Love's meditative memory 
Down through a narrowing track. 


** Remember how, in the sweet spring-time’s 
First faint prophetic hours, 
The golden-headed aconite 
Began the time of flowers. 


“ Then seemed it to our happy hearts, 
As we stood hand in hand, 
As if the promise were fulfilled, 
And summer in the land. 
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“* Slowly the sap rose in the tree, 

Slowly the airs blew mild; 

Softly the seasons grew, as grows 
The sweetness of thy child. 


“ And when the March-wind sowed the banks 
With early violets, 
Or April hung the Jarchen trees 
In green and crimson nets ; 


“ Or, with white hawthorn-buds in hand, 
Through yellowing oaken woods, 
The young light-footed May came down,— 
e knew no changing moods. 


“ We taxed not by comparisons 
The season’s growing prime ; 
But stood each present day and said, 
‘ This is the happy time.’ 


‘* Now in the royal day of roses, 

Our love being in its June, 
Stand so, nor ask what note began 

This full harmonious tune. 


‘*T know thy love hath broadened, yet 
I know when it began 
It seemed the fullness of the grace 
That could be granted man.” 


Of the sonnets we have room but 
for one, which appears to us remark- 
ably original and graphic, maintain- 
ing, as it does, a solemn rhythmical 
rotation from beginning to end, finel 
appropriate totheidea. It is ground- 
ed on this sentence :—“ If the earth 
had perception, how unutterably sad 
she would be at all the misery she 
contains !” 

“Sad is my lot ; among the shining spheres 

Wheeling, I weave incessant day and night, 

And ever, in my never-ending dight, 


Add woes to woes, and count up tears on 
tears, 

Young wives’ and new-born infants’ hap- 
less biers 

Lie on my breast, a melancholy sight ; 

Fresh griefs abhor my fresh returning light ; 

Pain and remorse and want fill up my years, 

My happier children's farther-piercing eyes 

Into the blessed solvent future climb, 

And knit the threads of joy and hope and 
warning; 

But I, the ancient mother, am not wise, 

And, shut within the blind obscure of time, 

Roll on from morn to night, and on from 
night to morning.” 


With these few extracts we take 
our leave of Mr. Roscoe’s remains. 
It cannot be expected that they will 
attract public attention in any un- 
usual degree. They have little pre- 
tension, and they appear under the 
disadvantage of being posthumous. 
In such a case the author is unable 
to select, to arrange, to modify, to 
abridge, to explain. Another mind 
looks through his eyes, less able to 
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understand and do justice to what 
his mind hasconceived. The thoughts 
and expressions bornin privacy might, 
by him who originated them, have 
been finally clothed in a costume more 
meet for their introduction to the 
world than even that in which the 
generous interest of a connexion has 
been able to invest them. The dramas 
might—we are almost tempted to say 
would—have had a very large and 
sweeping revision ; the minor poetry 
might have been added to, to the ex- 
clusion of some of those of greater 
length, with advantage to the book ; 
and mental chronology—if we might 
venture on the expression—brought 
to bear upon the arrangement of 
those pieces which are conversant 
with the emotions of the heart and 
family affections. Such advantages 
were not fated to be Mr. Roscoe’s ; 
yet, without them, he has left behind 

im what, even as they are now pre- 
sented to us, makes us keenly regret 
that more time was not afforded for 
the maturity of powers that pro- 
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mised so much; and that the full op- 
portunity was lost of adding one other 
celebrity toa name already occupying 
so high a position on the roll of Bri- 
tish literature. 

Strange speculation, the possibili- 
ties of an unaccomplished career! 
How many a Marcellus has felt the 
inexorable asperity of fate! A pa- 
thetic interest seems to invest the 
character of which we catch a glimpse 
such as this, derived almost as much 
from what we conjecture might have 
been, as from what we know has been, 
and has ceased to be. Let it not, 
then, be laid to the charge of a per- 
sonal desire to do honour to the me- 
mory of a friend, orof a friend’sfriend, 
that we have commended these post- 
humous memorials to the attention 
and sympathy of our readers. Every 
thinking and feeling mind must, after 
a perusal of the volumes contain- 
ing them, bear its own testimony to 
the learning, the talents, and the worth 
of William Caldwell Roscoe. 
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It is scarcely probable that the world 
will soon, if ever, again witness so sin- 
gular a combination of hereditary pe- 
culiarities as that which distinguished 
the five sons of Colonel the Honour- 
able George Napier of Celbridge, in 
the county of Dublin. Their ancestry 
seems, in truth, like a famous parlia- 
mentary majority recorded in one of 
the later wolnnan of Hansard, to be 
nothing less than a “fortuitous con- 
currence.” And in its result it cer- 
tainly goes far to prove that a mixture 
of races tends directly to the elevation 
of the individual character, hardly less 
than it unquestionably does to the ad- 
vancement and invigoration of the 
genius of distinct nationalities. Of 
the latter remarkable and wholly in- 
contestable truth, the annals and 
exploits of the Anglo-Saxon family 
atford of themselves adequate, or ra- 
ther it may be said at once, conclusive 
attestation. Employing yet again, for 
the nonce, a sufficiently familiar illus- 
tration, it is like the imperceptible 
growth of a running stream—“a rivu- 


let, now a river” —widening and deep- 
ening in its progress with the influx of 
many important tributaries. Into the 
main current of the historic lineage of 
the Napiers, it is curious to note how 
many and how important were those 


tributaries. They secured to it what- 
ever ambidexterous advantages might 
be supposed to result from the infusion 
into the blood of the Napiers, of the 
“divine ichor” of two royal houses— 
those of Henry IV. of France, and of 
Charles II. of England. They ren- 
dered kindred to that same heroic 
blood, the blood of two chivalrous 
but attainted traitors to the Crown 
—the great Montrose and Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. Through the ma- 
ternal line they enabled these five 
brothers, seus mentioned, collec- 
tively, to claim the sympathies of 
relationship with Charles Fox, the 
orator of the Liberal Opposition ; 
and through the paternal line, far- 
ther back by one or two generations, 
and higher in the intellectual atmo- 
sphere, in the very empyrean of ab- 
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stract philosophy, to trace their de- 
scent directly from the renowned in- 
ventor of logarithms, the immortal 
John Napier of Merchistoun. 

There are assuredly but very few, 
indeed, among those who may exa- 
mine these records of purely personal 
recollection who will require any ex- 
plicit introduction whatever to three, 
at least among that cluster of five 
brothers—English most of them by 
birth, Scottish originally by ances- 
try, lrish by education and residence 
—who passed the early days of their 
boyhood together in their little home 
retreat at Celbridge. It is with the 
central figure, however, in this not- 
able group that I have to do now ex- 
¢clusively. Another time I may take 
occasion to relate briefly what I knew, 
through personal intercourse, of the 
eldest born among this quintette of 
ripe scholars and valiant soldiers ; the 
great Pro-consul who added the pro- 
vince of Scinde to our vast empire by 
the sheer force of his audacity as a 
military Conqueror, permanently in- 
ne it afterwards with our 
dominion by his prudential sagacit 
as an Administrator. Of the second, 
or intermediate brother, between the 
two most illustrious in this little 
domestic concourse of heroes and 
authors, I shall have in this place to 
say a few words, later on, incident- 
ally. It is sufficient to remark now 
of these, the three eldest of the fra- 
ternity, that they all suffered griev- 
ously during the chief part of their 
long lives from formidable wounds 
received upon the battle field; that 
all of them gained at the point of 
their keen swords high military dis- 
tinction ; that each wore for himself 
the red ribbon of the Bath with its 
knightly insignia ; that all three were 
simultaneously the Governors of im- 

ortant dependencies— Charles of 
inde, George of the Cape, William 
of Guernsey. Enough as to the two 
youngest of the brothers not yet spe- 
cified, if it is here added that Henry, 
the penultimate among them, though 
he stented the Royal Navyas hispro- 
fession, will be-better borne in remem- 
brance in a purely literary capacity 
as the author of a lidstaons as well as 
voluminous “History of Florence ;” 
and that Richard, the last and now 
the sole survivor of them all, though 
himself a member of the bar, is under- 
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stood also to have dedicated his in- 
tellectual energies exclusively to. the 
cultivation of the “fresh fields and 
pastures (ever) new” of literature. 

And now of that one central figure 
—as I knew and honoured it—I may 
—_ here, as I have eee ex- 
clusively. Our English acitus, I 
love to call him—and, as such with- 
out doubt, as the greatest of all our 
military historians, his brave bright 
name will survive perennially in the 
national remembrance. One engrav- 
ed portrait there is of him—it may be 
found as the frontispiece to the second 
volume of his elaborate biography of 
his brother Sir Charles, the Scindian 
Conqueror—a mezzotinto by Egleton, 
from a classic bust by Adam, which 
may afford some notion to those who 
never actually saw the soldier-annal- 
ist of the Peninsular War, some faint 
proximate idea of his eminently noble 
and chivalric appearance at the age 
of seventy. He was yet more ad- 
vanced in years when I saw him last, 
when I sat conversing with him not 
very long before his eventual demise 
at seventy-four, his eyes flashing 
brightly to the last, an inextinguish- 
able animation it almost seemed, 
while we talked together, in every 
outline of those lofty and reverent 
lineaments. It only needed the ca- 
sual gusts of a thunder-shower blow- 
ing through the open window of his 
long-years’ residence at Scinde House, 
in that green little London suburb of 
Clapham, to render him the very in- 
carnation of the well-known couplet 
in Gray’s ode on “The Bard :’— 


** Loose his beard and hoary bair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air ;” 


only, that for hoary it should be read 
silvery—silvery as the thrice-driven 
snow. And under the crowning grace 
of that white hair, above the rippled 
torrent of that venerable beard—one 
that looked, in its dishevelled flow, 
like the beard of the “Shipman” in 
Chaucer, as though it had been 
“shaken by many a tempest”—there 
remained, unmarred by age to the 
moment of his decease, that handsome 
— visage the marble effigy of 
which any sculptor might well rejoice 
to have chiselled. It was a noble 
presence, not very easily to be for- 
otten. It was the weird age of Mer- 
in descended upon the knightly form 
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and features of Sir Lancelot. Every 
individual peculiarity of the man bore 
evidence that General Sir William 
Francis Patrick Napier was veritably 
the offspring of that Colonel Napier 
who is described by him (Sir William) 
as not simply tall and strong, but ac- 
tually “ gigantic ;” and of the Lady 
Sarah née Lennox, the eminently 
beautiful daughter of a mother her- 
self eminently beautiful—that Lady 
Sarah Lennox (the celebrated toast 
and boast of her day for her loveli- 
ness), who, at eighteen, had been for 
a while the affianced bride, as she was 
ever afterwards the tender regret, of 
King George the Third! There were 
still visible the graces of the young 
mother’s countenance reflected in the 
nobler outlines of the son, when that 
son had lived to be a veteran of more 
than seventy winters. There, too, in 
the stature of the latter, were tlie lofty 
proportions of the sire, modified by 
years, and alas! also, by prolonged 
suffering. 

Those who were the loudest and 
the most reiterated in their repre- 
hension of what was extravagantly 
mistaken for the constitutional acer- 
bity of Sir William Napier, whenever 
he took pen in hand, of late years, 
with a view to publication, were of 
all, doubtless; the least aware of the 
physical anguish with which that pen 
was often—was almost always, 
grasped: anguish born of the battle- 
wounds already alluded to, and of 
consequent tortures from a protracted 
neuralgic affection. If, while agon- 
ized under these combined afflictions, 
that dauntless and ever outspoken 
nature undertook the vindication, for 
example, of one of his loved and ho- 
noured brothers in terms of unmea- 
suredscorn against those by whom, cer- 
tainly, Sir Charles Napier for one was 
very frequently and most ungenerously 
misrepresented, there are none, surely, 
but may now forget the bitterness of 
the written words in the remembered 
bitterness of all that hidden suffering. 
During many years, indeed, before 
the soldier-historian breathed his last, 
his life was one protracted martyrdom, 
sustained with heroic fortitude. In- 
somuch was this the case, that lat- 
terly his only practicable exercise was 
an occasional drive in a little pony 
phaeton. To move across a room was 
an effort testing his powers of en- 
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durance. To touch the hand of a 
friend was, at intervals, nothing less 
than anact of courage. Yet, in spite 
of this, he could write to me under date 
“Seven o'clock, A.M.” Ihave now ly- 
ing before me a long letter, of the 2ist 
of April, 1857, literally so headed—an 
epistle in the course of which Sir 

illiam Napier observes: “I write, 
as yousee, before post comes in,” &c. ; 
adding, “I am an early riser, though 
past seventy-one, and a very com- 
plete wreck in body; but the fresh 
air of the morning revives me for 
work.” And it is characteristic of 
the indomitable energy with which 
he threw himself into this work, 
latterly, in his brother’s behalf, 
a chivalrous, self-imposed work of 
vindication, and often, it may be said, 
against their traducers, of pitiless 
reprobation ; it is characteristic of the 
man himself and of his later labours, 
of his resolution and of his sufferings, 
that in this very communication to 
me (taken, haphazard, from among a 
pile of others extending over many 
years), he writes under the above- 
mentioned date, at seven o'clock, 
A.M., in a rush of burning words—— 
words thus eloquent and impas- 
sioned :— 


‘*The most offensive portion [he is 
speaking of an onslaught upon his bro- 
ther, Sir George, an onslaught which he 
terms whimsically enough in an earlier 
part of the letter from which I am quot- 
ing, ‘a mixture of snowballs and sweet- 
meats’] is the attack on my honest, gal- 
lant, true-hearted, brother George. To 
hint at cowardice in the man who passed 
the night following Corunnawitha torch, 
turning over the corpses of the slain in 
search of his brother, exposed to the 
danger of plunderers, of enemies patrol- 
ling, and the chance of being left behind 
a prisoner. To hint at cowardice in the 
man who carried off Gifford’s body in 
the midst of enemies at Cordova. ‘To 
hint at cowardice in the man who 
stormed Ciudad Rodrigo. To do this 
merely for the gratification of vulgar 
spite against me, is surely a sign of base- 
ness deeply engrained. And the proof! 
He, an Englishman, refused the com- 
mand of the foolish, though gallant, 
King of Sardinia’s army. And again, 
he, like a true Englishman, refused to 
step into the place ef a better man than 
himself in the command of the Indian 
armies; and that man, his brother. Pa- 
triotism aud honour, and self-negation, 
would have been the terms in an ho- 
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nourable mouth; but with 
cowardice !” 


it is 


Enough, however, (through this one 
solitary and fragmentary quotation) 
in the way of a momentary glimpse 
into our written correspondence. Of 
our real or personal intercourse I 
would fain speak, if possible (space 
permitting), more in detail, as to some 
of my most vivid recollections. While 
talking with Sir William Napier upon 
the occasion already particularized as 
not being mag anterior to the date of 
his demise, I bear distinctly in re- 
membrance how, in the midst of an 
animated conversation upon the ori- 
gin, development, and eventual sub- 
jugation of the Indian revolt, he 
strongly reprobated the undueseverity 
on our part, to which he attributed 
so much of the subsequent bloodshed, 
and so many of the later disasters. 
With a nature thrilling in its every 
fibre with sensibility, and a tempera- 
ment singularly impulsive and impas- 
sioned, he combined in a wonderful 
degree, a judgment preeminently judi- 
cial and dispassionate. In testimony 


of this, it is only requisite to glance 
for a moment at that majestic Plu- 


tarchian contrast or comparison with 
which he closes the last chapter of 
the twenty-fourth book, completing 
his great historic masterpiece. The 
celebrated peroration of that oratori- 
cal history, in which Napier contrasts 
Napoleon (whom the English annalist 
here designates magnanimously and 
magnificently “the greatest man of 
whom history makes mention, the 
most wonderful commander, the most 
sagacious politician, the most profound 
statesman),” contrasts the great Napo- 
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leon and Wellington. Congatiog the 
battle of Wellington to the stroke of 
the battering ram—“down went the 
wall in ruins!” The battle of Napo- 
leon to “the swell and dash of the 
mighty wave, before which the barrier 
yielded and the roaring flood poured 
onwards, covering all!” As thus, in 
these profoundly deliberated and 
crowning es, in his record of 
the wars of the Peninsula, so equally 
judicial and dispassionate shone the 
judgment of Sir William Napier in 
the heat and vivacity of conversation. 
It was significant of the English sol- 
dier’s impartiality, and of the Eng- 
lish historian’s magnanimous regard 
of the arch foe, that in his principal 
room at Scinde House (the dining- 
room) the only picture visible upon 
its walls, a picture hung too in the 
place of honour over the mantel-piece, 
was a portrait, not of Wellington, but 
of Wellington’s glorious antagonist. 
An engraving from Paul de la Roche's 
exquisite sidelong portraiture of Na- 
poleon, the King and Emperor. As 
“the other” principal decoration of 
the soldier-author’s salle-d-manger, 
there was displayed a noble trophy of 
arms upon the waste of wall opposite 
the windows of the apartment—sabres 
and muskets disposed in grim geome- 
tric arrangement, having as its central 
feature (a gracious and graceful gift 
from the Sovereign, to be thenceforth 
treasured in the family of its recipient 
as a priceless heir-loom) the heraldic 
banner borne by the hand of General 
Sir William Francis Patrick Napier 
in the ever-memorable pageant of the 

eat Duke’s funeral, in Saint Paul’s 

Jathedral. 
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THE Currach* meadows ring with hoot 

Of creaking rail and water-coot, 

The shrilly pipings of the quail 

And bittern’s lengthened, mournful wail 
Resound from tufts of blossomed broom ; 

Whilst to Gremorgan’s woodst repair 

The cawing rooks through middle air, 
Where myriads seek their leafy home. 

The owlet, from his cryptic cell 
In Ballyknocken’s castle walls,t 

Grates his harsh, discordant yell 
As evening’s sun descending falls, 

Ere he sinks down o’er Cashel’s hill§ 
And closes on the parting day, 

Leaving the landscape lone and still, 
Casting a bright vermilion ray, 
On those dismantled walls of gray. 

The hurrying clouds were sailing past ; 
Stained with a fringe of rosy cht, 

As the sun lingering looked his last 
And parted from the painless sight : 

The valleys, hills, and moors receive 

The sombre tints of fading eve. 


* So called, probably, from their marshy, fenny characteristics, as the Irish word 
currach signifies a bog, marsh, or fen; it is also applied to a course, a level plain, 
and a burial-ground. These meadows skirt the channel of the principal stream 
that flows westward from the Cullenagh mountains, by Kilvahan grave-yard. 

+ The beautiful demesne of Lewis Moore, Esq., who is said to be a lineal descend- 
ant of the former chieftains of Leix, forms a remarkable feature in the varied 
scenery, extending northward from the mountains of Cullenagh. Embosomed 
amidst the large trees in a particular portion of this finely-wooded demesne, are 
to be seen the ruins of an ancient church, the chancel of which contains the tombs 
of former representatives of this ancient family. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Cremorgan was held by Lishagh M‘Mortogh Oge O’More and his son Patrick, who 
joined Ony M‘Rory O’More and his confederate rebels, at Stradbally ; for which 
act Cremorgan became forfeited to the Queen and her successors, according to the 
Book of Leinster Inquisitions. 

t The existing remains of Ballyknocken's quadrangular keep are at present in 
an extremely ruinous state. Only two sides of the old building have partially 
weathered the rough assaults of time and the still ruder attacks of hostile be- 
leaguers. This castle, situated on the verge of a bog and in the middle of a plain 
surrounding it on all sides, appears to have had no peculiar defensive advantages 
of position. It was a dependency of the O’Moores, whose principal fortress was 
situated at Dunamase, over the great plainof Maryborough. During the progress 
of some excavations, which took place about thirty years ago, at a hill opposite 
the castle ot Ballyknocken, several skeletons and portions of human remains were 


disinterred. Tradition had previously pointed out this place as the site of a former 
battle-field. 


§ This rocky eminence is a prominent object near the public road, leading from 
Stradbally to Abbeyleix, and it lies tothe north-west of the Cullenagh mountains. 
It commands a fine view of the magnificently outlined Sliabh Bloom mountains, 
which separate the King’s and Queen’s counties. The rugged, yet verdant sides 
of Cashel Hill are covered with a luxuriant growth of copsewood and sweet pas- 
turage. 
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Midsummer held her reign in June, 

When snowy hawthorn blossoms bloom 
And fragrant air perfumes the weather: 

Night wore on that stilly noon, 

When rose the round and cloudless moon, 
O’er Cullenagh’s dark mountain heather.* 

Kilvahan,t where the village dead 

Rest in their cold sepulchral bed, 

Has ceased loud echoes to repeat 

Of milkmaid’s song and lambkin’s bleat. 

The fleecy flocks now rest among 

Tall, sheltering slabs, that crown each tomb. 

The lingering morn her rise delayed, 

Sliabh DubhT had cast a sombre shade, 
Upon the Middle Mountain§ drawn, 

Till climbing high above his head 

The moon her mellowed radiance spread, 
E’en on the smooth crest of Sliabh Bawn.|| 


* Cullenagh townland has doubtless given name to the barony in like manner 
denominated. This townland is situated in the parish of Ballyroan, Queen's 
County. Its three mountains are conspicuous objects for miles around, and they 
rise to a considerable elevation over the adjoining country. ‘The townland is 
divided in two denominations, called respectively Cullenaghmore and Cullenagh- 
beg. The barony of Cullenagh forms one of the southern divisions of the Queen’s 
county, and was formerly comprised within the ancient principality of Leix. 


+ A small townland lying to the north of the larger one of Cullenagh. Within 
the former an old grave-yard crowns the summit of a beautiful hill, and the burial 
ground is surrounded by a circular fosse and neglected fence, over which venerable 
hawthorns spread their verdant leaflets and fragrant blossoms in the summer sea- 
son. The rich pastures around are beautifully undulating, and afford abundant 
her for numerous flocks of sheep. A few upright marble-limestone tombs are 
kept in a highly polished state, from their constant contact with the unctuous 
fleeces of these animals that nestle and graze where— 


“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


¢ The Black Mountain is the most elevated of the Cullenagh range. It is sup- 
posed to contain coal and other minerals, and several years ago mining operations 
were here commenced; but they have been long since discontinued. On the north 
side of this barren, peaty, heather-covered mountain, a large and solitary haw- 
thorn tree hung over a small pond of water near the summit. It was called Shed 
Bush, and is remarkable on account of having been the appointed place for a 
gathering of the peasantry, about the commencement of the rising of 1798. A 
numerous band assembled there, partially armed with pikes and guns, but ac- 
— no greater amount of effective service, than did the king of France, 
who— 


“with twenty thousand men, 
Marched up the hill, and then came down again.” 


§ The Middle Mountain, less elevated than the former, produces more abundant 
and nutritious pasturage, and is separated from the Black Mountain by a deep 
ravine, through which a rapid stream hurries in a succession of innumerable cas- 

Some of these waterfalls are of considerable height, and uncommonly 
grand after heavy rains. A long, but narrow stripe of indigenous forest trees 
extends on either side of this ravine. About a century ago, these primeval woods 
were much more extensive, and were infested with wild cats and other destructive 


animals, as the older inhabitants of the country have heard from the accounts of 
their progenitors. 


|| The lowest and most fertile eminence of the three principal peaks. It is rather 
scrubby, but otherwise devoid of wood, and cultivated to some degree along the 


sides. Numerous flocks of sheep and herds of cattle find an extended range along 
its base and more elevated ridges. 
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The mountain water of the Foyle,* 
Pent within its barrier hold, 
With breasted wavelets, that recoil 
And seem like a plain of molten gold. 
But flashing clear with pearly brightness, 
The rushing streams of silv’ry fountains, 
Rivalling new fallen snow in whiteness, 
And leaping down the shelving mountains, 
In wild commotion hoarsely brawl 
O’er many a glen and waterfall. 
The birds of song their feathered breasts 
Recline in shaded, downy nests ; 
No more their strains awake the dales, 
The noiseless hills and slumbering vales. 
The yellow furze, the stunted thorn, 
The verdant meads, the ripening corn, 
The cots around gleam in her light, 


As the moon brings the middle night. 


III. 


On such a night—at such an hour— 
Young Connor’s steps, as home he hied, 

Disturbed by some delirious power, 
Moved measureless from side to side ; 

The dust-drawn circles, tangents, sines, 

And aught save rectilinear lines, 

Gave mathematic demonstrations 

Of awkward moves and dubious stations. 

His eyes saw not, or saw things double, 
His reeling brain, from time to time 

Dismissing thoughts of care and trouble, 
Launched forth upon the true sublime 

Of grand resolves, projected feats, 

When gaily decked the Rangert meets 

Proud ranks of hurlers that resort 

To dare with him the manly sport. 


* The Foyle Pond is formed by the intercepted waters of the rivulet, which 
divides the Black and Middle Mountains. An exceedingly high and broad mound 
of earth and stone-work has been artificially constructed, to retain the storage 
water necessary for the mills, that are built at some distance below it; and from the 
steep and rugged banks rising above the Pond, the latter presents the appearance 
of a lone and narrow mountain lough, closed in on every side but the one, where 
the surplus waters escape over the solid abutment. Through this gorge of the 
ravine, a most varied and interesting vista of the lower plains, hills, and valleys of 
Kilvahan are seen to great advantage, from the head of Foyle Pond. 

+ A Cullenagh man even yet delights in this appellation, and the term is often 
applied to him by the inhabitants of surrounding districts. It arose from the 
circumstance of Sir Jonah Barrington’s father having organized a cavalry corps, 
called the Cullenagh Rangers, during the memorable period of Irish volunteering. 
The full dress of these citizen soldiers was scarlet, and their undress white, wit 
black velvet facings. This corps was for the most part enrolled from amongst the 
tenantry on the Barrington estates, and comprised a noble band of well mounted, 
athletic, and braye young men, officered by their patriarchal landlord and by his 
large family of sons, with a few gentlemen-farmers living on the property, who 
served as subalterns. Sir Jonah Barrington had been sent with a detachment of 
this body to attend the Grand National Convention of Ireland, which assembled in 
the Rotunda at Dublin, towards the close of 1783. At the head of those few men, 
Sir Jonah tells us, he felt prouder than an emperor, and that an impression was 
made on his youthful mind, which even in the chill of age was vivid and animat- 
ing, whilst atthe time, ‘‘a glowing patriotism, a military feeling, and an instinc- 
tive, though senseless lust for actual service, arose within him.”—( Rise and Fall of 
the Irish Nation, chap. xviii.) Long before the writer of this Legend could have 
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He saw, in mind, his rivals yield 

To Barrington* the well won field. 
When hark! upon the midnight clear 
Rise booming sounds that strike his ear. 


IV. 
First indistinct and faintly booming, 
Along the hills those sounds were coming ; 
Now scarcely heard in sullen languor, 
And wasted on the distant air, 
Returning echoes loudly bear 
Upon the breeze their swelling clangor. 
Briskly as the rain-drops pattering, 
When tropic clouds dissolve in showers, 
Rustling ’mid the leaves and flowers, 
Thus was heard the rereward clattering. 
Deep as the beat of rolling drum, 


a knowledge of the historic incidents of the stirring period that called for an em- 
bodiment of these and similar brigades of volunteers, he often heard ‘‘in the days 
of childhood,” the popular and truly spirited strains of a favourite local song, which 
contained a threat, that— 
“The French and the Spaniards, they might rue the day, 
When they'd face the bold Cullenagh Rangers.” 

It is rather strange, that Thomas MacNevin, in his JJistory of the Volunteers of 
1782, omits any description of the dress and equipments of the Cullenagh Rangers, 
one of the most effective and resolute corps ever enrolled, filled with an enthusiastic 
admiration and attachment towards their brave and popular colonel and officers, 
whilst ready to dare any enterprise under their command. 

* The Barringtons appear to have been lords of the soil over Cullenagh and 
several other adjoining townlands, from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the close 
of the last century. According tothe Leinster Inquisitions, John Barrington 
obtained letters patent, dated the 12th of May, in the sixth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, conferring this manor on himself and his heirs male, in succession, 
after the original proprietors, the O’Moores of Leix, had been dispossessed. ‘To- 
wards the close of the last century, the Cullenagh property, incumbered by debts 
and mortgages, was sold to the late Sir John Parnell, Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer, and was afterwards transferred to the celebrated Judge Norbury, in 
whose family the proprietorship now remains, The Barringtons were exceed- 
ingly popular, and held an almost feudal sway over the affections and services of 
their numerous and comfortable tenantry. They were distinguished by a fondness 
for horsemanship and field-sports, especially for the favourite game of hurling. 
They obtained still greater notoriety for their duelling propensities, and were 
generally known by the appellation of the Fighting Barringtons. It is said, 
that Lady Barrington, the mother of Sir Jonah and his numerous band of 
brothers, was accustomed to practice candle-snuffing with duelling-pistols herself, 
and to teach her sons the most effective methods of dealing out death or wounds to 
adversaries that might dare to offer or accept cartels. Her theories and practice 
were afterwards fully illustrated by the death of more than one of her sons in the 
duello ; and nearly all of them had frequent experience of single combat, either as 
seconds or principals. The only scion of inteliectual eminence belonging to this 
family was the celebrated Sir Jonah Barrington, Judge of the Admiralty, an 
eloquent speaker in the Irish Parliament, and the author of several popular works. 
The facetious baronet’s Personal Sketches ot his own time, are exceedingly amusing, 
and contain many interesting family anecdotes characteristic of the social state 
of Ireland over sixty years ago, although several humorous etchings are over- 
coloured and at least slightly exaggerated. The old baronial-looking residence of 
the Barringtons is now uninhabited, and the winds whistle through its desolate, 
unroofed walls, and over its antique gables. Some thirty years back, an exiled 
member of this family, living in France, had expectations of establishing his 
claims to the proprietorship of the paternal estates, and sent a characteristic cir- 
cular to the tenantry living thereon, to pay no rent to the de facto landlord, assur- 
ing them that ‘*the crack of a Barrington’s whip would be heard once more on the 
Cullenagh mountains.” The announcement created the greatest enthusiasm 
amongst the tenants on the Cullenagh property ; but the promise has never been 
fulfilled, nor is there a prospect of its being realized at any future period. 
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And murmuring as the queen-bee’s hum. 
Like aspen leaves rough breezes shaking, 
The mountain sward around seemed quaking. 
Along the matted tufts of broom 
Young Connor’s eye strained through the gloom ; 
His ear directs th’ inquiring eye, 
Along the rugged mountain’s breast, 
Where the resplendent, moonlit sky 
Relieved its dark and serried crest. 
Swift as the Borealis streak, 
A horseman tops the highest peak, 
A moment seen—and he was gone! 
Swift as those lurid lights divide 
The ambient ether—hurrying on— 
The steed was reined by Connor’s side. 
v. 
“ Hail, mortal! Ho, ’tis Connor’s here ! 
Commenced th’ accosting cavalier, 
“Fortune has smiled approving favours 
And crowned the toil of long endeavours. 
My Connor found—my mission’s over— 
List to the secrets I discover. 
In Comber’s Park,* this glorious night, 
The fairies hurl by pale moonlight ; 
A wager’s laid, and for the bout 
All things prepared, the ground marked out, 
The goals arranged, yet, ’twould appear 
My merrymen the issue fear. 
Your prowess known in hurling sport, 
Our fellow-hurlers of the Fort 
Resolved you should their contest share, 
Urging that couriers should repair 
o seek you out wherever found. 
They sought at home, abroad, where’er, 
A Ranger could or might repair : 
Whilst,in their search around, 
They thought of merry Dysart’s fair t 
And capered with you o’er that ground. 


* A beautiful green paddock on the eastern slope of the Black Mountain, for- 
merly a favourite hurling field with the men of Cullenagh, who under the training 
of the Barringtons attained a renowned degree of proficiency at this invigorating, 
but rather dangerous exercise. Parishes, baronies, and counties often contended 
for victorious laurels, at this truly national sport, and vast crowds of the brave 
and fair assembled as spectators on these occasions. The men of Cullenagh were 
rarely matched, and still more rarely excelled, by their opponents. Their numer- 
ous contests were celebrated by the local ballad-mongers in songs that are yet 
popular, although not often perfect in metrical structure or poetic merit. Even 
the hurling gentry of the day were more celebrated for their prowess at field 
sports, than by their literary or intellectual capabilities. One of the most noto- 
rious amongst the sporting gentlemen of the Queen’s County having obligingly 
complied with the request of a brother sportsman, who desired to complete a cer- 
tain number of efficient hurlers for an important match then pending, sent a con- 
tingent of half-a-dozen athletes, with an accompanying note, containing these 
words, ‘‘ Enclosed I send you six of the best hurlers in all Ireland.” It proved 
rather fortunate—yet still inexplicable—that the note was delivered by hand; for 
even in those days of cheap postage, the size and weight of such an epistle, 
directed through the post-office, must have pressed rather heavily on the finances, 
either of the sender or receiver. 

+ A name given by the peasantry to one of the many raths, so generally scat- 
tered over the surface of our island. These forts or raths are supposed to be the 
favourite residences of the fairies. 

t The two annual fairs of Dysart are held on Whit-Monday and on the 12th of 
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They drove your rivals from the green, 
Guided the whirl of your alpeen ;* 
In tents they sported through the dance 
Tripp’d heel and toe,rwith rolling shuffle, 
Crossed hands, in reels or jigs advance, 
And quick retire, by covering buckle.t 
We nerved your free and lithesome limbs, 
With frolic played off sportive whims, 
We thrust a nutshell slyly in 
The piper’s broken-winded chanter, 
Cracked the Cremona’s treble string 
And raised the laughing dancer’s banter. 
We dived in overflowing methers, 
We sailed coon? air on goss’mer feathers, 
Purloined their heaps from apple-stalls 
And hopped them on each mortal’s head, 
Whilst, thick as hail, the volley falls 
Of brickbat loaves and gingerbread.t 
’Till, wearied with the long day’s fun, 
We hurried home at setting sun ; 
But sought you first, and sought in vain 
Your form around the noisy green, 
Hopeless of finding you, again 
he third time have I crossed this scene. 
Then linger not—away to horse— 
We'll sweep with speed our mountain course.” 


November. In times past, these fairs were disturbed by faction and party fights, 
which often ended with bloodshed and homicide. ‘The fair-green was situated on 
one of the elevated ridges of the Dysart range of hills, near the graveyard and 
the now deserted Protestant Church of the parish of Dysart Enos. A noted local 
celebrity some years since deceased, and a retired octogenarian captain of Dra- 
goons, who had formerly witnessed some active service in the British army, felt 
an instinctive passion to behold a good, heady fight, on the periodical recurrence 
of Dysart fair; and regularly attended as a veteran volunteer, to lend assistance 
in marshalling the array and directing the evolutions of the contending factions. 
He generally sided with the weaker party, and when his men were obliged to give 
way before the assault of their opponents, the Captain would usually cry out, at the 
top of his voice: “ Boys, don’t desert your colours, but rally round the Church !” 
He always felt very indignant, when the police attended in sufficient force to pre- 
vent an engagement and overawe the combatants, and asseverated on the honour 
of a soldier, that the bravery and spirit of the peasantry would evaporate, if the 
guardians of the public peace sual succeed in arresting the single-stick play of 
blackthorn and shillelagh. He disapproved of stone-throwing during the pro- 
gress of the fight ; but when a volley flew around him, whilst mounted on a splen- 
did hunter he directed the onset, a quick eye and a graceful, agile turn of the body 
usually protected him from an aimless stroke, never intended for his injury—the 
good-natured officiousness he displayed on these occasions being always duly a 
preciated by the belligerents. The business transactions of Dysart fair commonly 
ended at noon, the remainder of the day being devoted to amusement or rioting, in 
**the good old times.” The heroic days of this once celebrated green have departed, 
and are long since numbered amongst things that were: the lowing of cattle, the 
squeaking of sucking-pigs, and the bleating of sheep resound over the fertile and 
verdant hills of this romantic vicinage, instead of the shibboleth of party and the 
wild abu of contending factions. ‘The finely-wooded demesne and elegant mansion 
of Lamberton Park, the seat of Walter Sweetman, Esq., lie between the Dysart 
hills and the Cullenagh mountains. Lamberton was formerly a possession of a 
celebrated jurist and anti-union orator in the Irish Parliament, the Right Honour- 
able Arthur Moore, late Judge of the Common Pleas. Sir Walter Scott, during 
his visit to Ireland, spent some time as the guest of Judge Moore at Lamberton 
Park, and felt greatly delighted with the scenic beauties of the neighbourhood. 
* A stout and well-seasoned stick used by the peasantry in faction fights. 
+ These are feats of agility and movements commonly exhibited in the dances 
of our countrymen. 
The fairies are said to delight in frolics of this nature on Irish fair-greens, but 
forms are invisibleto human eye during the perpetration of these practical jokes. 
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v1. 
Nor more he said: but quickly braced 
His fairy arm round Connor’s waist, 
And vaulting lightly on the steed, 
Once more renewed his headlong speed. 
Then wheeling round with vigorous bent, 
The courser gained the rough ascent, 
And snorting wildly sought his home, 
With eye of fire and mouth of foam. 
Whilst whip and rowel bring the tide 
Of crimson down his tortured side, 
Young Connor dreads the startling race, 
Increased, if aught, at every pace. 
In wild disorder past his eyes 
Each object seen peoedee flies ; 
The spiry grass, the heather flowers. 

The mountain moss and froghan* berry 
Spring from the courser’s feet in showers, 
That rain along the sy where’er he 

Plants the fast descending hoof 

And hurls the broken soil aloof. 

With every stretch of speed, the horse 
Like lightning leaps above the ground, 

The mountain groans beneath the course, 
Sending an echo round and round. 

The latent spark from flinty rock 

The hoof relumes with every shock. 

Air, earth, and water, moon and sky, 

In ne parts, cones fly : 

A thousand perils crowd that night, 

Before the mortal’s swimming sight. 


vil. 
The mountain top was gained and past, 
When sweeping down its eastern slope, 
The Comber’s Park was reached at last, 
Where wond’rous scenes successive ope 
The visions of a fairy land: 
For thick as reeds upon the green, 
The moonlight shed a brilliant sheen 
Above a vast, unnumbered band, 
That issued from the peopled Fort 
To join in feats of hurling sport. 
A silken vest of yellow hue, 
A velvet cap, as azure blue, 
Bedecked one-half the train ; 
A scarlet cap and pea-green vest, 
Relieved both jerkin loose and crest 
Of even numbers that remain. 
A commont from each shoulder hung, 
A plume from every bonnet swung, 


* The Irish name given to the vaccinium myrtillus, bilberty, which grows pro- 
fusely on the sides and summit of the most elevated thountain of the Cullenagh 
range. This berry forms a part of the autumnal food of grouse, and is often used 
in making tarts. Its collection by the young peoplé affords ah inducement or an 
excuse for many pleasant excursions to the highlands, when it has fully ripened 
with the advancing season. 

+ The name given to the wooden instrument, used by the most expert hurlers. 
It was generally made of seasoned ash, thus combining the qualities of endurance 
and lightness, The handle was smoothly fashioned and round; the extremity of 
the common was crooked, and flattened on both sides. 
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The plume, and hose, and doublet white, 
Crowned every rich appareled wight. 
Of dwarfish size and slender form 

These men of fairy land appear, 





And endless seemed the crowds that swarm, 


Clad in their bright and sportive gear. 
Though mingled sounds and broken voices, 
Such as he heard at Dysart’s fair, 

Struck on the mortal’s listening ear, 
Though dashed with fear, his soul rejoices, 


When “Welcome, Connor, welcome here!” 


Burst in a loud, enlivening cheer. 


VIII. 
Dismounting from the panting steed, 
The horsemen quick descend ; 
And fairy bands the mortal lead, 
With his companion friend, 
To hear the hurling roll called out 
By leaders of each band : 
As fortune willed, in sportive bout, 
Together placed they stand. 
His Island green young Connor graced, 
His coarser frieze a garb displaced, 
With colours bright and gay : 
Then quickly ranged, by bugle horn, 
The leaders of each uniform 
Bring forth their men for play, 
Disposed along the grassy field, 
To win the palm or struggling yield. 


Lx. 

The lists made out, the courses cleared, 

For sporting feats the bands prepared, 

Opposing staffs the banners reared, 
That showed the distant goal : 

The ball was tossed aloft in air, 

’Mid many a long, enlivening cheer, 

And ardent hope or trembling fear 
Rose in each elfin soul. 

The hurlets sweep above, around, 

The groaning turf, with hollow sound, 
Rings ’neath their hurrying feet ; 

And many a contest rises, where 

The wiry shapes of elfins share 
The struggle, when the leaders meet. 

The restless ball its course pursued 
By bat and stroke propelled, 

And agonized with hope, they viewed 
The aerial path it held. 

From north to south, from east to west, 

It flew above the plain—nor rest 
When downward tending found : 

The bands that wore the yellow vest, 

Against the pea-green jackets prest, 

hen to the rescue bound. 

With jostling here and tripping there, 

The shaking turf showed everywhere 
The soodl of prostrate forms ; 

As toppling down, with headlong speed, 

The inexperienced hurlers lead 

A sport that tires and warms. 
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An angry call—a shrilly cheer— 
As fortune turned the tide 

Broke on the mortal’s listening ear, 
From each opposing side ; 

The oft-repeated, nervous*stroke, 
From seasoned commons rung, 

That proved them blades of ash or oak, 
By vigorous wielders swung. 

Whilst over all, the pale moonlight 





Gleamed on their glorious sports that night. 


x 
But ’midst their bands, o’ertopping all, 
The green of Connor’s vest, 
And swinging stroke, beneath the ball, 
Were marked by all the rest : 
For like a meteor gleaming far, 
He led the brunt of sportive war ; 
He swept like whirlwind o’er the course, 
Though met by more than mortal force, 
His mortal might prevailed. 
He crossed a limb, before each fay, 
And sent him tottering far away, 
Till strength and muscle failed. 
With shouldering shock, he urged along 
Some eager sprite, that led the throng, 
To measure on the field, 
His wiry shape of form and limb, 
To rise in soiled, bespattered trim, 
Again to strive and yield. 
But time and tide brought round reverse, 
The chronicler must now rehearse, 
How fall for fall was paid ; 
The stroke, that bore the ball away, 
Was stopped by many a tiny fay, 
The surge of victory stayed. 
So culled the men—so brisk the game— 
Not e’en a practised eye could gleam 
Where victor’s palm might seem t’ incline 
On wavering band or moment’s time. 


Xi. 
The hours ran by, and swiftly too, 
The hurrying sportsmen eager flew, 
Around the well-contested plain, 
Their parts to play, their goal to gain, 
Till ’mid the glorious bout, 
A nervous stroke propelled the flight 
Of bandied ball across the sight, 
With hope-inspiring shout. 
The horseman of the mountain course 
Gave proof of his untiring force, 
As whizzed the ball in air ; 
And as it stretched a lengthening arch, 
Along its bow-bent, aerial march, 
There rose another cheer. 
For Connor’s bat resounds again, 
Above the crowds of gentlemen,* 


* To deprecate the anger or mischievous pro nsities of fairies, the peasantry 
are accustomed to call them gentlemen, good people, &c. 





These titles are supposed 
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That viewed this final stroke ; 
A moment seen, and mounting high, 
The ball was swept along the sky, 
Then through the bars it broke. 


XIt. 
The game was won! and deafening chééts 
Salute the mortal’s aching ears 
From his victorious band ; 
When sullenly the conquered host 
Retire amidst the taunting boast 
Of mortal beating fairy-land, 
And bearing off the victor’s wreath 
To deck a Ranger’s brow. 
Shame! shall their men himself beneath 
To Connor’s boast allow ? 
But envy yields to nobler feeling, 
When pleasure’s tide, resistless stealing, 
Tore from his foes their fierce defiatice, 
And merged all hearts in fond alliance. 
For foe, as friend, his welcome pours 
On Connor’s prowess tried, 
As wildly joyous murmur roars 
Along the mountain’s side ; 
Whilst hurrying to their hawthorn rath, 
The fays direct their moonlit path, 
To taste around the festive board 
Those viands fairy realms afford. 


xiii. 
The cloth was laid, was loaded, cleared, 
When vinous flaggons decked the board : 
The sparkling glasses round appeared, 
And streams of nectar circling poured. 
Whilst noisy revel rings among 
The busy jovial guests that throng, 
The mortal poured with open throat 
His rhymeless verse and rustic note, 
And choirs repeat the strain, 
With “Hip, hurrah!” and “nine times ninié!” 
A health was drunk from time to time, 
For Connor’s hurling fame. 
The festive riot swam at length 
Before his reeling eyes, 
Till borne beyond his boozing strengtli 
Oblivious mists arise ; 
And merry faces, known among 
His boon companions, seem to throng 
By scores the crowded seats ; 
When stealthily, as ’twere, he ends 
By blending sprites with mortal friends, 
Whilst sober thought retreats. 
Then looking round, by chance he spied 
The fairy horseman at his side, 
Who rising up, with eager haste, 
And yas to the dark’ning east, 
The sprite of air immediate spoke 
As Connor’s consciousness awoke. 


to flatter their vanity, in case the invisible elves should be within hearing. The 
Scottish Highlanders entertain a like superstition. 
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XIV. 
“Up, up, my friend, the day draws near, 
The presages of morn appear, 
And pleasure’s tide has run ; 
Our steed awaits, with tireless force, 
To try again your homeward course, 
With the declining moon. 
Cast off your trappings and resume 
The frieze of silver grey ; 
No longer can our bands presume 
Their revels to delay. 
For we must close the fairy feast, 
When the bright moon has sunk to rest ; 
Whilst mortal eyelids close in sleep, 
Alone their orgies fairies keep.” 


XV. 

He said: when Connor soon obeyed 
And doffed his jerkin green, 

Nor more his thoughts the time delayed 
By pondering on the scene ; 

As chafed and champing forth was led 

The charger, with impatient tread, 
That, doubly mounted then, 

Flew off with all his former speed, 

Whilst parting cheers pursue the steed, 
From crowds of gentlemen. 

And far, the midnight breezes swell 

An echoed “Connor, fare thee well !” 


XVI. 

Now feast and feasters fade away, 
Before the dawn of coming day ; 
And, strange to say! alone appears 
The courser that his rider bears. 
With thundering pace, the tireless horsé 
Swept o’er again the mountain course, 
And means o’er ravines and rills, 
An earthquake shakes the rugged hills. 
Up crag and down, o’er plain and dell. 
The charger’s pattering hoof-plates fell, 

Till reined before an humble cot, 
The mortal recognised his home, 
And eagerly he hurried down 

To seek the well-known spot. 
The spirit waved his last adieu 
And off again like lightning flew. 
The mortal raised the yielding latch 
And strode beneath his roof of thatch ; 
Then sought the lowly pallet bed, 
To rest his wearied, reeling head : 
Nor more he knew, when eee deep 
Spread o’er his eyes the seal of sleep. 


XVI. 
But morning dawned, o’er hill and plain, 
Leading the orb of day again, 
With warm and steady blaze 
To mid-day’s vertex, streaming on 
The slothful subject of our song, 
Who dreamed of frisking fays. 
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He oped, at length, his heavy eyes, 
And rising sought his garb of frieze, 
But sought in vain the rustic dress, 
Nor frieze, nor silk, he found. 
Yet quickly memory’s clear impress 
Recalls the hurling ground, 
Where festive sports of yestere’en 
Ran riot ’neath the moonlight beam. 
Half-clothed he returned where 
The loss now felt he might repair : 
And, lo! identified the prize 
Of bundled homespun met his eyes. 
Thus dressed, once more he seeks his home, 
Assured (as well he might 
Infer) such tale must oft become 
The topic of a night, 
When rustics round the peaty blaze 
Should hear it told, in wild amaze, 
And fear to venture homeward bound 
Across the fairies’ hurling ground. 


XVIII. 


Though many a past, revolving year 
Dissolved the reign of elfin fear,* 
Though hero and historian too 
Have vanished long from mortal view, 
Yet Cullenagh remembers well 
The tale old Connor loved to tell. 
She guarantees the wond’rous truth 
The sage related to her youth, 
Who often yet rehearse the tale, 
When daylight wanes along the vale ; 
And who dare doubt, ’mongst sceptics, stood 
The paragon of hardihood. 
LAGENIENSIS. 


* Although these lines in the present legend had been composed, long before 
the writer was gratified by the perusal of Denis Florence Mac Carthy’s inimitably 
beautiful fairy tale, entitled Alice and Una, there is a cognate idea, far more felici- 
tously expressed, in the following opening stanza of our gifted countryman’s highly 
poetical romance of Ceim-an-eich. 


‘* Ah the pleasant time hath vanished, ere our wretched doubtings banished 
All the graceful spirit-people, children of the earth and sea, 
Whom in days now dim and olden, when the world was fresh and golden, 
Every mortal could behold in haunted rath, and tower, and tree— 
They have vanished, they are banished—ah! how sad the loss for thee, 


Lonely Ceim-an-eich ! 
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PARIS INDUSTRIES AND THE COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


ALL gawes are agreed that it is good 
to reduce faxation, to simplify tariffs, 
to extend our markets ak and to 
increase our commercial relations with 
the French people; but it isa question 
whether the House of Commons has 
not been precipitate and extreme in 
transforming indirect taxation by cus- 
tom duties into the direct impost of 
an income-tax. We do not propose 
to enter into this important question, 
but simply to take a brief review of 
the history both of French protection 
and of the industries peculiar to Paris, 
and to make some remarks on the 
condition of the manually working 
classes of that capital. 

Industry in its derivative sense, that 
is to say, intus domi struere, work 
carried on within doors, in contradis- 
tinction to outdoor or agricultural 
work, is the less visible of these two 
grand divisions of national labour ; 
and this peculiarity has always some- 
what hindered obtaining such insight 
into its statistics as would enable large 
views of this important subject to be 
taken. The manufacturing vision is 
naturally a contracted one, being con- 
fined to the indoor production of a 
single article ; but its shortsightedness 
has of late years been remedied by 
the use of mercantile telescopes, which 
take the widest possible range. 
cursory view of the map of France 
would incline one to say that she is 
adapted to administer in the largest 
degree to the commercial wants of the 
world, her geographical position con- 
necting her with most of the continen- 
tal nations, and her extensive seaboard 
giving her outlets toevery ocean. But 
the grand and promising prospects 
that might be imagined from a super- 
ficial survey must be abandoned after 
obtaining an intimate knowledge of 
her natural resources and of the arti- 


ficial state of her society. Thus, com- 
paring her with England, she is less 
rich in three bases of industry, viz., 
coal, iron, and fertility of soil. In 
compensation, her climate permits her 
inhabitants to subsist on a lower scale 
of diet and with less clothing and 
comfort than are compatible in the 
rival country; and nature has also 
endowed her ingenious people with 
uncommonaptitudes for manufacture, 
in diffusion of taste, intelligence, and 
economy. Against these natural ad- 
vantages she has set an artificial bar- 
rier to accumulation of capital, by 
compelling its subdivision among chil- 
dren. Hence, while possessing special 
capacities, such as might elevate her 
to the highest rank among manufac- 
turing nations, she has dwarfed her 
powers by her own act. 

The English social system is, as 
compared with the French, eminently 
an industrial organization of society. 
Partly by fortuity and partly by de- 
sign, the nee of the British Islands 
is perfectly adapted to the full deve- 
lopment of her enormous agricultural 
and industrial resources, and conse- 
quently industry holds the second 
rank in England as one of the greatest 
vital forces of society, and also main- 
tains a splendid pre-eminence over the 
industry of any other nation in spread- 
ing its benefits over the habitable 

lobe. These benefits would have 
ong ago been more widely and fully 
diffused but for the hostility of foreign 
nations. 

In most of the countries which 
present the greatest capacity for re- 
ceiving our manufactures, their ad- 
mission was and is opposed by protec- 
tive tariffs, framed for the express pur- 
pose of excluding or limiting their in- 
troduction; and, while the barriers 
thus raised by the jealousies of prohi- 


Statistique de Industrie 4 Paris, resultant de [ Enquéte faite par la Chambre de 
Commerce puur les années 1847-8. Paris, 1851. 
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bitionists in France and of the Zoll- 
verein in Germany are slow in the 
work of self-demolition, our fabrics 
have to compete, in the more distant 
markets to which they are in conse- 
quence driven, with the productions 
of nations who possess some great ad- 
vantage, either in the possession of 
raw material, which we are obliged to 
import, or in cheapness of labour. 
ere the world what the ancients 
believed it to be, flat instead of glo- 
bular, its uniformity of climate would 
ive no marked variety of products ; 
ut the variety occasioned by its 
spherical form was manifestly one of 
the designs of the Creator in laying 
its foundations, in order to promote 
intercourse between nations, even with 
the most distant, to whom the Gospel 
was to be preached. Besides the all- 
important spread of Christianity, such 
an intercourse is calculated to —_ 
a source of reciprocal benefit and hap- 
piness; but it has hitherto been greatly 
revented by the evil passions and 
blind policy of man. 

War has kept those nations apart 
which are the nearest neighbours, and 
whose interests appear capable of 
being so interwoven by long continu- 
ance of as almost to preclude 
the possibility of a rupture, were it 
not that war has ever been an attri- 
bute of wealthy, strong, and proud 
races. And not only did it tempora- 
rily estrange nations, but it left a load 
of debt, which, by increasing taxation, 
perpetuated the exclusion of foreign 
commodities. The French, more war- 
like, and less commercial than the 
English, have suffered more than any 
other nation by exclusive tariffs. 
Armies and navies, the toys of des- 
potic monarchs, have in France been 
the playthings of the people. The 
new regime, democratic and repub- 
lican, to be erected on the law of 
equal partition to which we have ad- 
verted, has by no means dissipated 
despotism there, nor produced that 
spread of affluence among the mil- 
lions which was the professed design 
of that law. It is remarkable, that 
while the wisest minister of the best 
king France ever knew conceived the 

rinciple of the doctrine of free-trade 
his sovereign earnestly looked forwar 
to the very end and aim of political 
economy, viz. diffusion of comfort 
throughouta vast national population. 
Thus the grand truth of the free-trade 
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dogma is insisted on by Sully, in his 
“Kconomies Royales,” where he ex- 
claims to his master : “Laissez, laissez 
la libre conversation entre les peu- 
ples. Si Dieu a donné a chaque peu- 
ple des richesses diverses, c’est pour 
quel’echangereciproque puisse s’etab- 
lir entre toutes les nations.” Such 
being the means of spreading the 
wealth of varied climates, the benevo- 
lent wish of Henry IV. “La poule 
au pot pour tout mon peuple,’ would 
probably be, if it could be carried out, 
the proof and acmé of the prosperity 
of the French nation. 

The history of commercial legisla- 
tion in France gives striking proofs of 
the obvious truth, that war is the pa- 
rent of prohibitive tariffs, and peace 
of free trade. It is, as Mr. Lack ob- 
serves in his historical introduction to 
his edition of the recent treaty and 
tariff, a fact worthy of serious reflec- 
tion, that so far back as 1786, a com- 
mercial treaty was concluded between 
England and France, the provisions of 
which were, speaking generally, quite 
as favourable, as regards the terms 
upon which British merchandize was 
admitted into France, as those of the 
treaty of 1860. The direct object of 
this liberal convention on the part of 
England, probably, was to counteract 
the enmity of France, recently aroused 
by the declaration of independence of 
the UnitedStates. The French manu- 
facturers received it with very ill fa- 
vour, and petitions against it were 
being daily received in Paris, when 
the Rovebetion suddenly burst forth 
and put a stop to all commercial un- 
dertakings. A second general tariff 
was proposed in 1791, but affairs re- 
mained in an unsettled state until 
1793, when that war broke out which 
not only annulled all treaties of al- 
liance and commerce with the powers 
with whom France was at war, but 
which, having raged, with occasional 
intervals, for twenty years, raised the 
national debts of the two countries to 
such height as that the revenue re- 
quired those customs duties which 
long afterwards lasted as the barriers 
to interchange of commodities. 

By referring back to the details of 
the treaty of 1786, as given in the re- 
cent Journal of Lord Auckland, we 
see that the general views of that 
i have been reproduced in the 
ast. Thus, we then bartered the 
wine, brandy, and vinegar duties, to 
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obtain the admission of our hardware 
and woollens into France ; we admit- 
ted French linen, cambric, and lawn, 
in exchange for our cotton goods ; we 
set our gauze against their silk, and 
our yotess ainst their porcelain. 
The broad difference in French and 
British exports consisted then, as now, 
in the former being comparatively ar- 
ticles of luxury. Prior to the revolu- 
tion of 1789, the yearly value of the 
hair-powder made in France was tri- 
ple that of the paper; or, in other 
words, this appliance for fantastically 
adorning the head cost threefold more 
than the basis of the means for fillin 
it sensibly. Further details vol 
show, that artizan industry in that 
country was far more applied to pleas- 
ing the upper ten thousand than to 
catering for the million. 

During the government of the Di- 
rectory, in 1797, the sixth year of the 
Republic, citizen Francois de Neuf- 
chateau conceived the idea of a gene- 
ral exhibition of the national indus- 
try, to be combined with the annual 
féte held to celebrate the foundation 
of the Republic. This sensible pro- 
position being received with enthu- 
siasm, the first exhibition opened the 
next year, and though it was only to 
have lasted five days, was prolonged 
for five more. It took place in the 
Champ de Mars, not an appropriate 
scene for a grand show of the arts of 
peace; and, by another contrast, Ge- 
neral Bonaparte, Chief of the Repub- 
lic, being absent, invading Egypt, 
preparatory to wounding English in- 
dustry through India, the battle of 
the 3 ramids was coincident with 
this frst manifestation of pacific 
triumphs. However, it was considered 
a brilliant affair, though there were 
but 110 exhibitors, twenty-five of 
whom received gold medals. Justice 
was done to the memory of Jacquart, 
whose silk-loom had accomplished 
marvels for the city of Lyons, by de- 
dicating a bronze medal and marble 
statue in honour of this inventor, 
whose genius had endowed his coun- 
try with riches and renown. We 
should mistake the character of this 
Paris Exhibition if we attributed a 
cosmopolitan idea to it, since it was 
manifestly conceived with the double 
object of fostering the national wealth 
and excluding English omnes. 
From 1793, the professed object of 
France was to force England into 


ce; and as she could not hope to 
oso by arms, she endeayoured, by 
attacking the industries of the coun- 
ty, to bring her into subjection. 
apoleon acted for some years on 
the notion of isolating the British 
Islands from the rest of the com- 
mercial world. France, situated in 
the west of Europe, and unprovided 
with roads, was not merely to be 
self-supplying, but was to furnish the 
Continent with what hitherto had 
easily been conveyed on the highseas 
and up great rivers. Paris was to be 
the great centre of attraction and ra- 
diation, the civilized Novogorod of 
the west, the seat of a huge bazaar or 
continual market for manufactures, 
The grand industrial exhibition was 
to have taken place on each anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Repub- 
lic; but, on account of ensuing events, 
it was not renewed till three years 
afterwards, in 1801, under the Con- 
suls. This second exhibition took 
place in the court of the Louvre, 
where one hundred booths were erect- 
ed to receive objects sent by 210 ex- 
hibitors. In the Moniteur of the 26th 
of September, which gives an account 
of the visit of the three Consuls to 
the exhibition, one reads that :— 
“The first Consul conversed with 
the several artists and fabricants on 
the 74 of the merchandizes pro- 
duced in their workshops ; on the 
quantity of the productions of each 
of them; on the extension that they 
hoped to give to their fabrications ; 
on the number of workmen they em- 
ployed. He told them he hoped that 
the next exhibition would be as su- 
perior to that of this year as this one 
is to the exhibition of the year VI. ; 
that the chefs @ceuvre of the manu- 
factures of Lyons and the southern 
towns, which had sent nothing, be- 
cause the project for the exhibition 
was not known to them till too late, 
might be seen therealso. He added, 
that his intention was, that in future 
the epoch of the exhibition should 
also be that of a fair, which shoyld 
become a centre of business, where 
buyers should find united superior 
roductions and moderate prices.” 
his same idea of a great industrial 
market was reproduced in a decree 
which ordered the Exhibition of 1806; 
but it was never put in execution. 
War soon erased peaceful ideas from 
the mind of Napoleon, who, it seems, 
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was often driven by internal vexa- 
tions to plunge into the grande dis- 
traction of war. In fact, even the 
petty difficulties inseparable from the 
administration of the court and coun- 
try, which had amused Louis Qua- 
torze, that pedant in court lore and 
etiquette, plagued the eagle spirit of 
Napoleon, chafing him as if confined 
in a cage with inferior animals; and 
as his genius was better suited to 
contend with the obstacles presented 
by war, than to arrange “les tracas- 
series de la paix,” the interval be- 
tween his campaigns was seldom long. 
Gradually he became convinced of the 
impracticability of the Continental 
blockade ; and, foiled in the attempt 
to destroy the commerce of England, 
and wishing to relieve the trade of 
the maritime cities of France, he at 
length granted a certain number of 
licences to trade with England. On 
the Restoration of 1816, stringent 
rotective measures were enacted in 
both countries, the landowners there 
seeking high prices for their wood, 
and the landlords here keeping up the 
price of corn. There, a system of 
custom-house legislation, more re- 
strictive than that of almost any 
other commercial nation, was main- 
tained until the promulgation of the 
new and liberal tariff. The spirit of 
protection, even of prohibition, not 
the acquisition of revenue, animated 
thesystem. All successive alterations 
in the tariff were made to give in- 
creased facilities of fabrication to the 
native manufacturer, or to prevent 
foreign articles from coming into near 
competition with his goods in the 
home market. The interest of the 
consumer was never thought of. Egot- 
ism, the narrowest monopoly, the gain 
of the few, were to be obtained at the 
expense of the many. The import 
taxes not merely enhanced the price 
of foreign goods to the home pur- 
chaser, by the amount of the imposts, 
so. as that he, and not any foreigner, 
paid the custom duties, but kept up 
the price by protecting home pro- 
ducers against foreign competition. 
The commerce of France has also 
suffered from another cause, which is 
rticularly liable to cramp its foreign 
Spidenunet Industry is a queen, 
the spread of whose empire depends 
on the loyalty or good faith of her 
subjects. As we learn from numis- 
matic annals, the most thriving com- 


mercial communities were the most 
convinced of the necessity of main- 
taining their currency unalloyed, 
whence the term sterling, as signify- 
ing themoney of Hanse Townstraders, 
and so commercial export houses stand 
upon preserving the reputation of 
what are emphatically called their 
goods, in the points of quality and 
measure. Some years past French 
writers confessed that much of the 
weakness of the foreign trade of their 
country, as compared to the strength 
of that of England, lay, undoubtedly, 
in that weaker sense of honesty which 
had caused the ruin of many branches 
of exportation. 

The industrial productions of Paris, 
infinitely varied, carry asort of stamp 
or sign of Industry’s legion of honour, 
which enables the civilized world to 
show a discriminating taste in prefer- 
ring them. This specialty is derived 
from the cultivation of the fine arts 
and sciences, favoured by vicinity to 
numerous precious collections of art 
which are liberally open to those who 
wish to derive inspiration at these 
refined fountains of taste. The di- 
rectors of the various branches of in- 
dustry often lead, or in turn submit 
to, the caprices of fashion and the 
(lictates of the elegant world. The 
workmen, lively and intelligent, ap- 
ply themselves with marvellous ad- 
dress to all the changes of form and 
fabric, so as constantly to adapt their 
goods to the taste of purchasers. It 
is thus that Parisian manufactures 
find easy markets, first by animportant 
local consumption, and then by large 
exports throughout France and to 
foreign lands. The distinctive charac- 
ter of manufacturing industry in that 
metropolis consists in division of la- 
bour and enterprises. The great ma- 
nufactures, long ciovinantt and sus- 
tained by royal patronage, tend to quit 
a capital where production is become 
too costly for them, on account of the 
increased expense of lodging, fuel, 
and wages. The industries which 
live at ease in the interior of cities 
are those which can be partaken of 
by a number of small undertakers 
and skilful work-people. It is by 
fractioning the work, that a variety 
of productions is obtained and sold at 
low prices. This extreme division of 
labour, this multiplicity of produc- 
tions, renders it difficult to study the 
industrial movement in that great 
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metropolis. The Commissioners of 
the inquest made by the Chamber of 
Commerce for 1847-8, sought in vain 
for statistics which would enlighten 
them as to the past, in the points of 
amount of productions, and their re- 
spective value in affording subsistence 
to the industrial population. They, 
however, threw admirable light on 
the state of this section of the inhab- 
itants by their elaborate and volumi- 
nous publication, a work extending to 
more than a thousand large quarto 
pages. Here we learn, that the num- 

er of separate industries was 325, 
carried on by 64,816 employers, of 
whom 


7,117 employed more than 10 workers. 
25,116 . from 2 to 10. 
32,585 ‘3 1 worker, or worked 
alone. 


The declared value of their affairs 
amounted in 1847 to 1,463,628,350 
francs; the number of work-people 
was 342,530; and, therefore, the 
means of each worker no less than 
3,593 francs, 8 centimes. The effect 
of the crisis of 1848 was to diminish 
the total value to 677,524,117 francs, 
or a reduction of 54 per cent. on the 
average, a proof of the ruinous effect 
of civil disturbance. 

The history of the French revolu- 
tion of 1848 is so instructive to the 
artizan class, we are tempted to re- 
mark briefly on its salient features. 
The overthrow of the Orleans dynasty 
would seem to have resulted from in- 
attention to the condition of the me- 
tropolitan work-people, whose state 
was such as that a financial crisis 

lunged them into desperate distress. 
cialist theorists had hoped to re- 
medy this state of things, by substitut- 
ing associated for dependent labour. 
In 1847, a bronze. medal was dedi- 
cated to record the services of Eugene 
Sue, as “ Propagateur de l’organiza- 
tion du Travail.” The value of the 
theory remained to be proved. Mean- 
while, the position of the many hun- 
dred thousands of persons dependent 
on daily labour in Paris was gra- 
dually becoming worse, employment 
was diminishing, and famine becom- 
ing imminent. In a recent valuable 
work on financial crises, M. Bonnet 
has shown the periodical nature of 
industrial and commercial crises, and 
endeavoured to find out their causes. 
Within the present century, the mark- 
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ed years of this disastrous character 
are 1811, 1819, 1825, 1836, 1847, 
1857. Our author traces the last to 
an exaggerated spirit of enterprise, 
which produced too great a dispro- 
portion between fixed and floatin 
capital; and he shows that Frenc 
industrial supply had gone so far 
ahead of demand, that nothing was 
to be done but await, with folded 
arms, until the warehouses were 
slightly relieved. But the workmen 
and their families, finding they could 
not live with their arms folded, in- 
vented and asserted the famous droit 
du travail, a supposed right which 
has evoked as much controversy as 
the question of the right to the poor- 
law provision, or, in other words, to 
produce children who are to be sup- 
ported at the public expense. 

The pretended droit du travail, the 
conspicuously paraded phrase durin 
the short career of the Provisiona 
Government of 1848, implying the 
right of all working persons to be 
provided with employment at proper 
wages by the State, requires, indeed, 
some notice at our hands, since its 
speedy surrender restored the work- 
people of Paris to those responsibili- 
ties and reliances which are quite in- 
evitable and most salutary. That 
there is no right without a remedy of 

ower to enforce it, is obvious. The 

aris operatives, driven to desperation 
by “famine in the faubourgs,” and 
with no poor-law provision to fall 
back on, tried their supposed right to 
have work provided for them when- 
ever they could not obtain it from in- 
dividuals, by appeal to arms, when, as 
the first result, the monarchy of the 
greatest kingdom of the Continent, 
supported by an immense army, dis- 
appeared after two days’ conflict in 
the streets of the capital, leaving be- 
hind it general consternation and 
anarchy. For the first time in the 
history of the world, the manually- 
labouring class of a metropolis be- 
came the national government. “Al- 
bert, Ouvrier,” (Albert, the Workman), 
was one of the signatures associated 
with those of the poet Lamartine and 
the empiric Blanqui, in the ordon- 
nances of the new régime, under 
which, it being @ la mode, nay, neces- 
sary for personal safety, for men to 
style themselves workers, our Parisian 
brethren of the pen entitled them- 
selves ouvriers de la plume. 

39 
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It seems also, by one of the bronze 
medals of the period, that the whole 
French fraternity of literature at- 
tempted to form a joint-stock com- 
pany, by which the interests of de- 
mand and supply in this branch of 
industry were to be reconciled, since 
a magnificent medallion, dedicated to 
“Emile de Girardin, des travailleurs 
de la Presse,” 5th March, 1848, has 
this superscription: “Association du 
eapital travail au capital argent.” 
How long this sanguine society lasted 
does not appear, and likely enough it 
was dissolved as quickly as the fabled 
combination of the lion, fox, and ass 
in quest of subsistence. 

he political revolution, by tempo- 
rarily destroying commercial confi- 
dence, threw thousands of hands out 
of work, and the proceedings of the 
Provisional Government completed 
the destruction. Ina few days, the 
amount of general privation in Paris 
was as great as if the wealth of the 
city had been carried off by an inva- 
der. A glut of unsaleable commodi- 
ties threatened the shopkeepers with 
insolvency ; employers were half- 
ruined, and the unemployed wanted 
food. Thus, under a government par- 
ticularly created to improve the con- 
dition of the labouring classes, their 
sufferings were more severe than un- 
der the rule of competition. All the 
measures of that government, being 
opposed to freedom, increased the 
evil condition of affairs, the more 
—— they were, the more surely, 
as when at length the savings deposits 
were seized for the service of the 
State. The slaughter of the insur- 
gent workmen by the army, in the 
bloody days of June, deposed that 
mischievous government, and made 
way for confidence under a new and 
strong sway. 

From the ruins of the state labora- 
tories, the surviving operatives of the 
metropolitan industries turned again 
to the ordinary but tottering work- 
shops of individual speculation, con- 
vinced by sore experience that they 
must depend for employment on the 
law of speculation, viz., demand and 
supply. The attempt to organize 
labour had proved that industry is 
subordinate to natural laws, which 
are not much more susceptible of 
being modified by legislation or go- 
vernment, than are those of hydro- 
statics and gravitation; and the 
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workmen became convinced, that their 
own conduct forms the main condi- 
tions on which their prosperity or the 
contrary depend. In the words of J. 
S. Mill: “to the qualities of the poor 
must be commended the care of their 
destiny.” This truth was illustrated 
in France in a very simple manner, 
by the following calculations, made 
in 1848. An infantry soldier costs 
330 francs yearly ; a cavalry one, 376; 
an artilleryman, 413; a gendarme, 
not living in barracks, could bring up 
a family decently on the pay of 808 
francs. Onthe other hand, a superior 
workman at four francs a day, for 
300 days in the year, received 1,200 
francs ; so that the excess of expenses 
between those of a man living in bar- 
racks, and another living in lodgings, 
was mainly due to the difference of 
their modes of living. The former, 
disciplined and subordinate, had con- 
tracted habits of order, which the 
latter wanted. A more remarkable 
example can be cited, that of the 
cloth-workers and their foremen of 
Louviers. These latter, paid a regu- 
lar salary, received but 900 francs a 
year, yet their habitations were ob- 
served to be cleanly, orderly, and 
comfortable ; while those, earning at 
task-work from 1,100 to 1,200 frances, 
lived comparatively “from day to 
day,” making abuse of accidental 
profits, indulging in chomage (idle 
time), taking no precautions against 
misfortune, and—sometimes dissipat- 
ing their gains in those disorderly plea- 
sures which form the greatest burden 
on the workman’s family—were found 
in wretched, naked, and disgusting 
lodgings. Dove c’é miseria ce vizi0, 
says an Italian proverb. Yet, what- 
ever may be the vices of a human 
being, it is not the part of Christianity 
to throw the cure on the suffering 
we alone ; and, as we should be to 

lame in noticing an evil without at 


the same time seeking remedies, the 
eet | aor be quoted as those re- 
e 


commen by the commissioners on 
the distressed state of the Lyons silk- 
weavers, which seems to have arisen 
from the vicious system of having 
government lotteries :—ist, lowering 
the price of victuals by extension of 
the area whence they were derivable ; 
2nd, lowering the rent of lodgings by 
construction of additional, or building 
new and model houses; 3rd, encou- 
ragement of economy by establish- 
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ment of small savings’ banks; 4th, 
elevation and moralization of the 
poorer workmen by improving their 
prospect of rising to the superior 
grades. These objects are highly 
worth the best attention both of the 
government and the superior classes 
interested in the welfare of working 
men and the tranquillity of the state ; 
and one effect is certain,that the mecha- 
nic population, by no means deficient 
in the shrewdest intelligence and in 
the best feelings of the heart, becomes 
justly attached to those whom they 
see seriously occupied with ameliorat- 
ing their lot. One point, the first in 
the above recommendations for in- 
creasing the prosperity of Lyons, ad- 
vising extension of the alimentary 
area round that huge hive of industry, 
was doubtless the motive for the re- 
cent annexation of Savoy. Whenever 
the broad principle involved in this 
mode of enlarging manufacturing 
power shall assume the form in France 
of thorough free-trade in food, our 
artisan population will experience 
what competition with that country 
really involves. 

Among the curious revelations of 


the Enquéte of 1848, are the details 
showing the dejection and even re- 
morse of some Paris workmen at the 
revolutionary result of their mere ali- 


mentary émeute. At first, their dis- 
tress had been aggravated and their 
gain was naught, save by whatever 
diminution of numbers street-fight- 
ing and immigration had produced. 
Though caring little under what king 
they ‘lived, provided they could live, 
they saw clearly that a republican 
form of government, and universal 
suffrage, did not make either bread 
or wood a sous cheaper. 

Abstract political rights are na- 
turally not so much valued by the 
manually-labouring classes as amelio- 
ration of their material condition. 
Manifestly, the purely political doc- 
trine of Jack Cade’s scheme of social 
reformation, “It is said, labour is 
thy vocation, which is as much as to 
say, let thy magistrates be labouring 
men,” offers but small gratification 
to working men, unless it is connected 
with Jack’s practical conclusion, 
“There shall be in England seven 
half-penny loaves sold for a penny, 
and the three-hooped pot shall have 
ten hoops.” 

Three years elapsed before pros- 
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oe was renewed, when, in 1851, 
esident Bonaparte put an end to 
agitation by making himself dictator. 
Confidence arose, and her mighty 
power soon became visible. Instead 
of workmen seeking a patron or em- 
ployer, the latter sought for hands 
and gave higher wages, yet received 
larger profits; and thus, while the 
good genius of security waved her 
wand over the city, gleams of com- 
fort shone into the attics of La 
Villette, where the humble mechanie, 
enabled to drink wine with his family, 
saw sufficient of cause and effect to 
fill out the first glass to the toast of 
Vive ?Empereur! Increased stabil- 
ity in the palace gave a larger loaf 
in the garret ; and the triumphs 
of Industry having been enshrined in 
a Crystal Palace in the British capi- 
tal, our neighbours, ever emulous, 
covered the Champs Elysées with 
their Palais de l Industrie, which was 
begun 10th February, 1853, and finish- 
ed April, 1855, for the “ Exposition 
Universelle” of the latter year, bear- 
ing this device: “La France couronne 
) Art et Industrie,” art rightly being 
given precedence. 

We have seen that the first Indus- 
trial Exhibition in Paris was coinci- 
dent with the Battle of the Pyramids. 
By another remarkable coincidence, 
the latest grand show held there was 
contemporary with the siege of Se- 
bastopol. The first, therefore, marked 
the opening of French ambitious de- 
signs on the Levant; the second, the 
destruction of that formidable arsenal 
which was to have erected Russian 
dominion at Constantinople. An im- 
mediate effect of the latter was con- 
siderable reduction in the tariff, espe- 
cially in the article of iron. it ap- 
peared that the French consumer paid 
50 to 100 per cent. above the market 
price in England for many iron ar- 
ticles of ordinary use. 

Let us revert to the topic of the 
condition of Paris operatives. Thé 
question is most important, why thé 
working-classes of that city are less 
manageable en masse than those 
of the United Kingdom, although 
there are circumstances in the condi- 
tion of the latter which seem to tend 
to make the difficulty greater. In 
France, the manual labourers living 
on wages are but a small minority 
of the nation, while in the latter 
country, the similar class — the 

3 
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vast majority. Three potent causes 
appear to account for the national 
difference: first, the liberty allowed 
to the latter, but denied to the former, 
as to settling disputes with employers; 
secondly, the consciousness that the 
law insures a provision in case of des- 
titution, which supports the sinking 
heart of a poor Englishman in his 
distress ; and thirdly, that though the 
interests and passions of that ma- 
jority of the nation are opposed, in 
the dispute between work and wealth, 
to those of the minority, there is a 
third party, the middle class, with 
the aristocracy at their head, which 
has proved its power both to hold a 
just balance in the dispute, and to 
maintain the public peace. The dis- 
tinction between the natural disposi- 
tions of the French and English races 
is, of course, at the bottom of the 
difference in their laws, and to the 
present day nothing has appeared 
calculated to disprove Lord Macau- 
lay’s dictum, that “ France is a coun- 
try in which it has been found neces- 
sary to sacrifice liberty, in order to 
save civilization.” 

The ills of competition are much 
dwelt on by French writers, although 
it is the mainspring of progress. The 
French, justly assigning prominence 
to it in the working of our social 
state, describe the constitution of this 
state as the régime de la concurrence, 
or competition. No expression is apter 
for defining the principle of English 
society, which is free, competitive, and 
aristocratic ; while, on the other hand, 
equality-seeking, communistic, revo- 
lutionary agitators, describe the ar- 
rangements they recommend as the 
régume de la co-operation. In the 
endeavour to obtain emancipation 
from employers, the course by which 
working men should become the sole 
proprietors and conductors of a busi- 
ness, supplying the requisite capital 
either from their own savings or by 
borrowing, is naturally the system 
they regard as the most beneficial. 
The co-operative associations estab- 
lished in Paris, in 1848, were an at- 
tempt to prove, by actual experiment, 
the advantages of this system. The 
capital was supplied by Government 
as a loan from the public treasury. 
The following is the account of the 
state of these enterprises at the time 
of the inquest :—These associations 
were composed, on their formation, of 
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785 associates, and the number was 
promptly reduced to 612. According 
to their declarations— 


35 in 90 associations were doing a good 
business, 

13 were more or less successful. 

16 hardly made any thing. 

26 whose affairs were in a bad state. 


The formation of a joint-stock com- 
pany of workmen, whose capital should 
be supplied by savings and credit, is 
a favourite form of speculation, but is 
liable to fail from the defect of want 
of individual interest, and because the 
limited interest workmen have in co- 
operative manufacture would hardly 
enable them to compete successfully 
against individual capital. Collective 
industrial responsibility has, indeed, 
much disadvantageagainst individual; 
and since, if the joint-stock system 
finds that the multiplication of heads 
does not increase the eye vigilance 
and brain intelligence of an enterprise, 
the chance of avoiding failure must 
diminish when the “hands” have to 
exercise reflection and providence, and 
to discern a precipice which may lie 
before their path. In the greater 
number of these associations the di- 
rection of affairs was confided to the 
most capable among the men; appeal 
was made to individual devotedness, 
and great efforts were put forth to in- 
duce the workmen to make it a point 
of honour to conduct themselves in a 
regular manner. In difficult moments 
the most severe economy was accept- 
ed; and associations have been cited 
where, during an entire year, the as- 
sociates never touched wine. With 
such sentiments, and a spirit of order, 
intelligent and laborious workmen 
will always succed in attaining good 
conditions of existence. 

The great truth, that excessive 
competition among the labouring 
classes, with its consequence, lower 
wages, are produced for want of 
moral restraint in the matters of im- 
provident marriages and over-produc- 
tion of children, is one of those 
truisms which are apt “to lie,” as 
Coleridge says, “bed-ridden in the 
dormitory of mee ideas,” and which 
but few of the human race will arouse 
into life and action. Yet the preser- 
vation of such an equilibrium in 
the manually-labouring population as 
will not over-supply demand, is the 
only sure means by which wages can 
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be either sustained or permanently 
raised. The Paris populace acted on 
this principle when, in 1848, they 
demanded the expulsion of all foreign 
workmen; and our operatives are 
guided by it when they refuse to ad- 
mit more hands into their trades- 
unions. These instances are the di- 
rect application of a principle which 
it is less easy to carry into private 
life, where the action must be con- 
tinual self-denial, not a mere combi- 
nation to repel other men from em- 
ployment. There are notorious phe- 
nomena in the upper ranks of French 
society which make it astonishing 
that the great law of Malthus should 
be generally considered in France as 
monstrous and wicked ; but true it is, 
as Mr. J. S. Mill long since remarked, 
that the Malthusian doctrines are 
even more bitterly reviled there than 
in England; and yet, without the 
fullest appreciation of them, there 
can be no political economist. 

M. Garnier, in his important work 
on Population, cites instances in which 
certain masses of the lower rank of 
the French people act, like the ma- 
jority of the higher rank, in restraining 
imprudent increase of numbers by 
making constant appeal to the virtue 
of foresight. Of these cases there are 
the Lyons operatives of Croix-Rousse, 
whose families are usually small. It 
is very noticeable that these work- 
men bear the highest character for 
good conduct and dignity of character. 
Among the agricultural, proprietary, 
and farming populations, the sage 
Normans, and particularly those of 
the department of Eure, impressed 
with the inconvenience of a numerous 
family, remain on the average station- 
ary in point of numbers, and conse- 

uently enjoy great comparative ease. 
That the doctrine of the Malthusians 


is generally gaining ground among our 


neighbours is visible by the stationary 
condition of the population. 

Apart from moral force, which 
forms the most efficacious mode of 
restraining the energy of the principle 
of increase of population, the physical 
means of counterbalancing this in- 
crease are poor and insuflicient. Agri- 
cultural progress makes comparatively 
but slow advance; and aasueer a 
people consents to trust toa low scale 
of subsistence, it is subject to famines 
such as in the last century decimated 
the French peasantry every three 
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years. The Irish famine of 1847 was 
a terrible example of one of the na- 
tural processes by which a population, 
which has multiplied until it has 
reached the minimum of subsistence, 
is cut down to such an amount as will 
afford some margin for national ame- 
lioration. 

Association of workmen in manu- 
facture seems no more destined to sup- 
plant the patron, or employer system, 
than Socialism or Mormonism to dis- 
place matrimony. Nor are there any 
oromising examples whence laws can 
& deduced and applied in remedy 
of disputes between wealth and work, 
to the avoidance of strikes. 

Capital is more sensitive, metapho- 
rically speaking, than any plant or 
animal. Confidence is its life—it 
grows or shrinks in proportion to 
the vigour or the decay of this life. 
It would receive its death-blow by 
any measures calculated to compel its 
partition between its possessor and 
those it employs; any such attempt 
would resemble Solomon’s command 
to divide the child between the true 
and the false mother: the rightful 
owner would be forced to lose, but 
the plunderer would not gain, for life 
would be extinguished by the process 
of division. Nor will this tender in- 
fant, if put out to nurse, receive suffi- 
cient care, especially when placed in 
a number of hands, such as those of 
associated workmen, individual inte- 
rest being, as regards capital, equiva- 
lent to maternal love as regards a 
child. 

The industrial population of the 
French capital has long held the 
highest rank as an aggregate of artistic 
workpeople, having great adaptation 
to their calling in consequence of na- 
tural and ancillary circumstances. 
The popular development of the fine 
arts, the schools, the daily appliance 
of science to industry, the neighbour- 
hood and relation to many different 
works of art, form a kind of ensemble 
of instruction which imperceptibly 
penetrates the whole industrial class, 
and gives a notable precocity and sin- 
gular vivacity of intelligence to the 
operative enfans de Paris. When 
able to earn high wages, the Paris 
artizan and his family, if possessing 
the national characteristics of economy 
and decent deportment. are also able 
to accomplish much with their money. 

It is calculated that the ordinary 
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rents paid by the working class in 

aris are far higher, often double, 
than the cost of the same accommo- 
dation in London. Fuel is also about 
double the price, and meat much 
dearer. So those three items being 
indispensable, we can understand how 
it is that these metropolitan work- 
people are generally reduced to a de- 
cidedly lower scale of subsistence, 
comfort, and enjoyment, than their 
English competitors. Every thing in 
the way of clothing is likewise higher 
in price, as also are coffee, sugar, and 
some other little necessary luxuries. 
Tea is unknown, and the entry duty 
on provisions raises the price consider- 
ably. Here we doubtless find the 
cause why fabrication of articles of 
luxury, requiring artistic manipula- 
tion, and yielding more gain to their 
makersthan articles of necessity, forms 
the vast and most profitable depart- 
ment of Parisian industry. Other 
differences between the operative 
classes in France and England would 
deserve our notice, if our present de- 
sign extended to the prospects of 
French manufactures in general; yet 
we must remark on some points com- 
mon to town and country south of the 
Channel, the effect of which is to 
render French rivalry very formidable 
to some corresponding English de- 
partments. Of these distinctive points 
there is the inimitable circumstance, 
that the superior warmth of the south- 
ern climate enables factory popula- 
tions to live on a lower scale of diet 
and clothing than is requisite in the 
colder atmosphere north of the Trent. 
Besides,the French people, possessing 
the secrets of thrift or management, 
and of reducing their wants to decent 
simplicity, are content with lower 
wages than would provide our work- 
ing classes with the larger share of 
the necessaries of life they happily 
are accustomed to. Favoured by the 
natural politeness of the nation, the 
relation between Paris patrons and 
their hands is generally good. By 
traditional usage it is customary with 
many employers to give once a-year, 
either on the occasion of taking stock, 
or New-year’s Day, a “joyous repast” 
to their workpeople; and when a 
workman marries, he in his turn in- 
vites his master and mistress to par- 
take of the wedding feast. To possess 
furniture of his own is the just cri- 
terion of respectability in the Paris 
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workman, since it isa proof of having 
property, and a reserve in case of dis- 
tress. On this point the Commission- 
ers of Inquiry of 1848 report :— 


‘*The good or bad state in which 
lodgings are kept is generally a pretty 
sure indication of the position and con- 
duct of their occupants; but this means 
of appreciation is less applicable to the 
working-classes who live in furnished 
apartments in Paris than to the rest of 
the population. Accustomed to a life of 
privation and rude labour, the inhabi- 
tants of these lodgings have little appre- 
ciation for what would render their 
abodes comfortable and agreeable; and 
it is not rare to see them enduring in- 
fectious and unwholesome dwellings 
without being forced to it by penury— 
in fact, they seem not to perceive the in- 
conveniences. However, even among 
this class of the population, and in spite 
of numerous exceptions, one can still 
acknowledge, by generalizing observa- 
tions, the relations which usually exist 
between the nature and state of the 
lodgings, and the morality or position of 
the occupants.” 


Unhappily many tradesmen, as 
masons a other workers in the 
open air, work on Sunday morn- 
ing, to compensate for compulsory 
idle, wet time during the past week. 
But if Sunday is not kept by the 
workmen as a religious day, it is at 
least regarded by him as a day sacred 
to his family. He willingly consents 
to devote a part of it to labour ; in the 
evening he takes his wife and children 
out walking; but after this is done, 
he considers himself entitled to an- 
other day of personal diversions and 
pleasures ; Monday is the day of com- 
rades, and then it is that the expenseis 
the greatest ; to keep holiday this day 
is sometimes even the most powerful 
stimulus to labour. In the course of 
the 1849 inquiry it was often and re- 
gretfully stated, that the workmen 
who gained the highest salary were 
those who had the least economy ; 
not only did they absent themselves 
from work on Mondays, but often 
passed two or three days in idleness, 
and only returned to their work when 
their resources were drained. 

All the industrial activity of Paris 
is centred in the populous quarters on 
the right bank o the Seine. Except 
the two important branches of print- 
ing and-the working in leather, 
and the more secondary manufacture 
of counterpanes in wool and cotton, 
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the industry of the town on the left 
bank has for its particular destination 
the providing for local consumption. 
The processes pursued at the Paris 
Imperial tobacco manufactory, be- 
tween the Quai d’Orsay and the Rue 
de l'Université, are on a very large 
scale. The leaves of the plant are 
first cleared from the stems and ribs 
by women, these hard parts being af- 
terwards converted into coarse paper. 
The leaves are then wetted with a 
solution of sea-salt, which contributes 
to preservethem. After being coarsely 
chopped, the tobacco is laid in heaps 
to ferment, during which operation it 
attains a high temperature, and, like 
green hay, would take fire, if air were 
not admitted into the interior of the 
mass. The fermentation generally 
occupies five or six months, and the 
uantity simultaneously undergoing 
this process in different stages often 
amounts to 400,000 kilogrammes. 
When the fermentation is completed, 
that portion of the tobacco intended 
for snuff is ground, and then slightly 
fermented again. The snuff, ion. 
ing the mill, is passed through several 
sieves successively, being carried from 


one to the other by machinery. It is 
then sorted into various qualities, but 
not so many, nor subjected to pecu- 
liar modes of treatment as in old 
times, when rappee was the coarse, 
rasped stuff, and when “old Paris,” 
étrenne, and some recondite mixtures, 


obtained their nasal renown. As to 
tobacco for smoking, it is pressed be- 
tween two planks, and thus brought 
under a sharp knife, like a chaff-cut- 
ter, which divides it into fine shreds. 
Another part of the manufactory is 
devoted to the preparation of tobacco 
for chewing, or pigtail, which is spun 
into cords of different thickness by 
the same means as ropes are made. 
Two spacious rooms are entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture of cigars, in 
which women only are employed. 
Each has a little table to herself, and 
is paid according to the number she 
makes. Another room is set apart 
for making cigarettes. The Imperial 
tobacco manufactory employs nearly 
1,500 women and girls, and 400 men 
and boys. 

The value of the produce of 1850 in 
French jewellery and goldsmith’s 
work, of which the metropolis fur- 
nished nearly all, amounted to 
137,298,000 francs, an enormous sum. 
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The articles of false jewellery are in- 
cluded by the trade under the general 
term of articles de Paris. The manu- 
facture of what are comprised under 
this term extends through the old 
part of the city on the right bank of 
the Seine. Here are to be found the 
innumerable workshops and rooms 
applied to goldsmith’s work, fine and 
false jewellery, artificial flowers, brush- 
making, toy manufactories, umbrellas, 
fans, combs, pocket-books, and a mul- 
titude of fancy fabrics, of which the 
following list shows the diversity :— 
Makers of accordeons, splitters of 
whalebone, makers of toys, buttons 
in horn, bone, and mother-of-pearl ; 
fabricants of fine brushes, faces for 
watches and clocks; stitchers and 
trimmers of straw bonnets, makers of 
straw plaits and ornaments for ditto; 
makers of canes, driving and riding 
whips; preparers and workers of 
hair; makers of fans, wax-figures, 
pasteboard ; sheath and case makers, 
artificial flower makers; fabricants of 
kid gloves, silk and woven ditto; 
makers of musical instruments with 
cords and bows, fabricants of wooden 
instruments of music worked with 
air, makers of musical instruments in 
brass, makers of organs, pianos, harps, 
umbrellas, and parasols; makers of 
work-boxes, tablets, borders for spec- 
tacles ; dealers in feathers ; makers of 

ocket-books and articles in Morocco 
eather. 

The manufacture of braces and 
garters is a very important branch of 
the lace-making trade; its annual 
value is more than four millions of 
frances, and it has successively under- 
gone great modifications; one of the 
most important of these results from 
the introduction of india-rubber into 
the stuff. The following list shows 
the variety of the objects produced by 
hand-workin thejewellery business:— 


Refiners of gold and platina; pre- 
parers and beaters of gold, silver, and 
brass. Fabricants of jewellery in pol- 
ished steel, for mourning, and for fine 
and false jewellery. Gilders and platers 
for jewellers; garnishers of jewellery. 
Carvers, engravers, and engine-turners. 
Enamellers, painters, fabricants of ena- 
melled plates and mosaics; makers of 
false enamels and stones; lapidaries. 
Assayers; embossers and engravers in 
matters for jewellery, engravers of cam- 
eos and precious stones. Melters and 
flatteners of gold and silver. Washers 
and melters of the dust and filings of 
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jewellers. Makers of watch lids. Fa- 
bricants of silver jewellery and makers 
of silver spoons. Fabricants of spoons in 
maillechort, workers in maillechort and 
brass; fabricants of plated goods. Fabri- 
cants of false pearls, blowers, stringers 
and setters of pearls. Planishers, polish- 
ers, and burnishers for goldsmiths and 
jewellers; borersand chasers of jewellery. 


Glove-making brings in consider- 
able sums ; the Parisian manufacture 
of this article has acquired an im- 
mense reputation; it furnishes for 
—— on a large scale, and is 
only stopped by the scarcity or dear- 
ness of the raw materials. Kid-skin, 
which was most of all sought after by 
the glove makers, becomes more and 
more rare, and the deficiency in the 
supply of this material has led to 
great progress in the art of pre- 
es skins of lambs as a substitute. 

he fabrication of artificial flowers 
is one of the branches of industry the 
progress of which has led to a greater 
perfection in the productions, and at 
the same time a great reduction in the 
price. The work is divided into two 
great branches ; that of the separate or 
accessory parts of the flowers, called 
dressings, and that of the forming or 
manufacture of the flower. The first 
branch of this undertaking is that 
which is made on the largest scale ; a 
very considerable matériel is necessary 
for the cutting and figuring of the 
stuffs, and it is by substituting power- 
ful mechanical aid, that the greatest 
economy has been arrived at in their 
production. The putting together 
of the flowers demands also special 
talent and skill; the workwomen are 
almost artists. A single sort of flower 
suffices often to establish a company ; 
many manufacturers are employed at 
roses alone. 

This department of industry em- 
ploys a great number of females. In 
1848, there were 5,063, whose average 
earnings were about two francs each 
person. A higher rate is gained in 
the straw-hat business, which em- 
ployed 1,967 women. At that rate, 
the pay of workpeople in Paris was 
considered ssuflicient, particularly 
wherever natural talent was combined 
with skill and assiduity. The lower 
rates were received by couturiéres, 
who worked at home, and many of 
whom formed de personnel des bals 
publics. To live in furnished lodgings 
was and is deemed a bad augury of 
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character. The flewristes, earning 
high wages, are reported by the com- 
missioners as particularly liable to be 
seduced by taste for the toilette, and 
as sometimes exhibiting an unbridled 
passion for wine-shops, concerts, 
theatres, and masked balls. The in- 
quest of 1848 found that the women 
who, unable to earn part of their sup- 
port by their natural, domestic func- 
tions, were compelled to subsist by 
needlework, or any other employment, 
were usually unfortunate. The use 
of the sewing machine, now becoming 
general, will assuredly, in depriving 
females of needlework as a resource, 
exercise a salutary effect in restraining 
improvident marriages. Among the 
accidents which give superiority to 
flower handiwork, is the circumstance 
that certain colours are produced 
more vividly in that climate than 
under a sunless sky. The famous 
factory of Gobelin’s tapestry owes its 
rise to one Gobelin, a dyer of Rheims, 
who, in 1450, by using a new scarlet, 
obtained celebrity for his carpets, and 
founded the tapestry works which 
long bore his name. 

The quarter of the Lombards pre- 
serves its reputation for confectionary, 
and the production in this article 
amounted, in 1848, for this district, 
to 3,749,000 franes, a larger sum than 
that produced by the sale of confec- 
tionary in all the other quarters 
united. It need hardly be added that 
the fame of Italians as chefs de cui- 
sine is still superior. 

Paris adds something to the great 
national industry in silk manufacture. 
In 1849, it had ten establishments for 
spinning silk and floss silk, for working 
and twisting threads, and for combing 
the ends of silk warp, which cannot 
be employed by the weavers. But 
for the reason before indicated, viz., 
dearness of living, large factories of 
articles of ordinary use do not thrive 
in this metropolis. The cotton fac- 
tories, which had been exceptionally 
encouraged by the First Napoleon, 
were quitting Paris after the last revo- 
lution. Some had undergone trans- 
formation, and worked in wool, cash- 
mere, and silk, and others had shut 
up. 

Generally and comparatively speak- 
ing, the great manufactures of the 
country are in a state of infancy, yet 
appear destined, especially by the 
effect of railway traffic, to grow with 
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the rapidity and to the stature of a 
giant. 

So primitive are some of the largest 
manufactures, those of cotton and 
other clothing commodities, in France, 
as not to have lost their primeval na- 
ture of being the work of the human 
hand and the rudest forms of mechan- 
ism. It is now acknowledged that 
the preferable distinction between the 
separate labour of individuals and the 
combined labour of operatives in fac- 
tories is, that nothing but the finest 
and rarest of fabrics should be pro- 
duced by hand, while all common and 
cheap stuffs should be made by mil- 
lions of yards in colossal mills, served 
by hundreds of disciplined operatives. 
But, in the north, east, and west of 
France, it is precisely the cheapest 
fabrics which are manufactured by 
the hand-loom. The cotton-prints 
worn by the paysanne and the Pari- 
sian grisette come nearly exclusively 
from Norman and Alsatian villages. 

Any transition from protection to 
free-trade that would have the effect 
of throwing these peasant weavers 
out of work, will be severely felt by 
them ; and as they own the land on 
which they live, their distress must 
be extreme before they will migrate 
to cities. M. de Jonnés’ statistics 
establish two important facts: first, 
that the average wages earned by a 
French manufacturing family consi- 
derably exceeds the average amount 
earned by either an artizan’s, trades- 
man’s, or agricultural, family; se- 
condly, that all the progress of science 
and industry since 1788 has produced 
no more increase to the wages of the 
labouring population than anaugmen- 
tation by one-third. 

The Parisian artizan, provided he 
is prudent, certainly possesses many 
advantages over both his countrymen 
and fellow-workmen in other cities. 
Some of these advantages are change- 
ful and variable, like those crafts in 
which he and his are engaged, so 
many branches of Parisian industry, 
the genius of which is as the fabled 
Proteus, appearing in a thousand dif- 
ferent objects, charming to the sight, 
and of great variety of price. His 
appreciation of his position, and his 
consequent happiness, depend mainly 
on the religion and refinement of his 
tastes. Similarly, the articles his city 
supplies to the civilized world have 
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the distinguishing quality of being 
tasteful, and are continually sought 
for, because incessant search after 
novelty is used in their construction. 
Nature seems to have destined the 
French people to furnish articles of 
luxury : the English people to occupy 
themselves with commoner objects. 
The sense of the beautiful, in which 
our continental neighbours have long 
excelled us, is certainly so far intro- 
duced among us, that art may be said 
to be now united to English industry, 
but not as yet to have produced a pro- 
geny as numerous as the usual famille 
Anglaise. A people like the French, 
perpetually pronouncing themselves 
to be the most intelligent, inventive, 
progressive, and civilized in the world, 
cannot do better, industrially speak- 
ing, than apply themselves to the 
perfectionment of their specialties in 
industry. In almost all into which 
taste enters, and nearly all in which 
the highest skill is needful, they are 
our close rivals, and often our su- 
periors. Thus, in the arts of pre- 
cision, and especially in instruments 
applicable to the sciences, they are in 
advance of us. One point is certain, 
whatever our superiority in some 
manufactures, our allies have hardly 
taken any of our goods. It is to be 
doubted if they ever will do so, and 
it is plain that their recent treaty 
has for its basis and ratification, a 
sanguine hope of so obtaining pti- 
mary materials from us as to com- 
pete with our manufactures in their 
home market at least. On strict in- 
quiry, the value of British manufac- 
tures exported to France would be 
found to be astonishingly insignifi- 
cant. In a financial statement last 
year, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that, in 1858, these ex- 
ports amounted only to £688,000, of 
which one-third was for cashmere 
shawls, which merely came and went 
in transit. We cannot remove our 
present impression that British ex- 
ports to France, in manufactured 
commodities, will ever amount to a 
considerable figure. The export of a 
very few raw materials, as coal and 
iron, may do so; but by their means, 
the iron-workers in France will be 
better able to compete with us. Last 
year they took less than one-eight- 
ieth of our exports in manufactured 
iron, 
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Bronze, manufactures of, or of metal bronzed or lacquered, 
China or porcelain ware plain, painted, gilt, or ornamented, 


Clocks, 6 

Cotton manufactures, 

Embroidery and needlework, 

Flowers, artificial, 7 

Machinery, wrought castings, tools, c 
tures of iron or steel unenumerated, 

Lace and articles thereof, 

Boots, shoes, and calashes, 

Boot fronts, 


Leather gloves (after 31st July, 1860), 
Linen, or linen and cotton mixed, manufactures, . 


Musical instruments, . 

Oil, chemical, essential, or perfumed, 

Opera-glasses, single or double, 

Silk, millinery, . 
» manufactures of silk, 

than millinery, 


Stays or corsets, of linen, or of cotton, or of linen and cotton mixed, 


Toys—viz., marbles, 
» all other toys, 
Watches, . 
Woollens—viz., sh 
o of other sorts, ° 
Goods manufactured, not otherwise en 
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or of silk and any other material, other 


awls, scarfs, and handkerchiefs, plain or printed, 
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Exrract from a Return specifying the various ArtTicLEs the DutrEs on which have 
been REPEALED under the late CommerctaL Treaty with France, with the amount 
of such duties in 1859. 


N.B.—This extract omits all insignificant articles. 


Net amount of 

Custom Duties 

received in the 
year 1859. 


- £1,372 


utlery, and other manufac- 


- 804,747 
546 
204 
4,365 
16,242 
2,445 

‘ : ‘ 1,357 

umerated or described, 52,220 


Aggregate net amount of Customs Duty received in the 


year 1859, on articles, the duti 
remitted (immediately or prospectively) in conformity 


es on which have been 
£573,447 


with the provisions of the Commercial Treaty with 


France. 


On two most important points there 
is, we conceive, strange malapprecia- 
tion of the true position of France. 
Her military and naval strengths are 
viewed through a magnifier, her 
manufacturing status and capacity 
through the instrument reversed. 
Yet, if her army and navy were 
formed on the sole reliable principle, 
voluntary enlistment, they would 
shrink to probably one-third of their 
present dimensions, and some al- 
most inevitable changes in the laws 
of society, such as this treaty has 
effected and is likely to effect, 
might raise her manufacturing power 
to triple magnitude. At present the 
French are a larger trading commu- 
nity who have trodden up closely on 
the heels of the English, and that, 
too, under an almost prohibitory 
tariff, which made reciprocity, the 
life-blood of trade, almost impossible 
to them. M. Chemin Dupontés, the 
able French statist, has furnished us 





with the means of comparing the 
three principal trading nations of the 
world. Here is his statement :— 


Imports. Exports, Total in mil- 


lion of francs. 
England, . 4,696 3,654 8,350 
France, 2,689 2,640 5,329 
United States, 1,871 1,615 3,486 


In other words, the commercial calibre 
of Great Britain, as compared with 
that of France, is in the ratio of 
eight to five, and, as compared with 
that of the United States, in the ratio 
of eight tothree. On these figures it 
is observed, in the pamphlet entitled 
“Thoughts, &c.,” that, if they 
were well understood in France, 
they surely would remove the idle 
doubts and fears of her manufac- 
turers, who assert their inability to 
compete with English manufacturers, 
not alone in the markets of the world, 
but even upon her own soil. These 
figures also should teach diffidence to 
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our manufacturers, and suggest the 
necessity of greater efforts towards 
improved taste, better designs, and 
undiminished energy, lest France, 
approaching so near as she has to us 
in her fettered state, may prove more 
than our-equal in her time of freedom. 

Wheneverimproved agriculture and 
free-trade in food shall have enabled 
the manufacturing population of 
France to increase without fear of 
famine, her industrial development is 
sure to be enormous. M. de Jonnés 
calculates that there are twelve mil- 
lions of inhabitants, each family of 
which, averaging four and a-half per- 
sons, possesses a rural property which, 
on the average, brings in 105 francs 
a-year and pays 21 francs land tax. 
There are, he says, two and a-half 
millions of properties of this value, 
the owners of which are mostly either 
industrial or agricultural labourers. 
In the south of France the great im- 
petus now being given to the working 
of the coal mines is likely to result in 
the establishment of factories, which 
will attract millions of the latter class 
of labourers to such centres of in- 
dustry, at the same time that agricul- 
tural improvements in the swampy, 
ill-drained meadows of the Garonne 
and Rhone, in the rich but under- 
stocked pastures of Normandy, and 
in the, barbarous farming of Brittany 
and Touraine, together with some 
consolidation of the five or six mil- 
lions of holdings of less than twenty 
acres each, will place food within 
reach of the new industrial millions. 
Several symptoms show that a large 
proportion of these present proprie- 
tors hold land by a very slender tie. 
They are certainly free from that de- 
pendence on employment which was 
the bugbear of the last revolution, 
and which they characterized as / 
exploitation deVhomme par Vhomme, 
a phrase implying that the employer 
makes profit out of the employed. 
Yet, they are almost universally 
bound by another servile chain of 
relation between the labouring and 
monied classes, viz., of debtor and 
creditor. Usually compelled to bor- 
row, they have little means of repay- 
ment, and the tenacity common to all 
landed proprietors induces them not 
to sell, but to cling to what saves 
them from the perilous fall into de- 
pendence on employment. Hence, 
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indebtedness is very common among 
them, and its burthen is felt to be 
very onerous. But from the earliest 
times of the ancient republics, when 
Roman plebeians were virtually ser- 
vants to patrician usurers, liability to 
debt, which is the actual difference 
between wealth and poverty, has 
been a continual subject of popular 
complaint. Forthisevil M. Michelet’s 
notorious proposal to make a rasa 
tabula of all mortgages on the land 
of his country is quite a French 
remedy. Viewed in every aspect, 
the new treaty appears highly advan- 
tageous to France, and itis cordially to 
be hoped that, in the course of a few 
ears, some millions of her miserable 
andowners will turn from the chry- 
salis state of petty proprietorship to 
the more industrious form of hired 
labour ; and that when the entire in- 
telligent population feel the benefits 
of free-trade, they will neither turn 
to war nor return to protective duties. 
Not only is the character of the new 
tariff satisfactory so far as reduction 
in French duties is concerned, but the 
course pursued holds out expectation 
of future and more important reduc- 
tions. By freeing the admission of 
raw materials the French Govern- 
ment have followed the first of our 
steps which made inroads into the 
system of war or protective duties, 
and although the changes are, as 
might be expected, much more fa- 
vourable to the exportation to France 
of primary materials than of manu- 
factured articles, they are, neverthe- 
less, such as must undoubtedly in- 
crease the commerce between two 
great neighbouring nations. The 
manifold, wide svete advantages 
of even a modified free-trade with 
England will soon become apparent 
to our French neighbours, and, as a 
natural consequence, lead to the more 
extended application of the free-trade 
principle. A very extensive and pro- 
fitable commercial intercourse he- 
tween France and England would, 
assuredly, prove the best protection, 
under Providence, against the horrors 
of war ; and whenever our neighbours 
shall have thrown off the heavy armour 
and taxes of their armament they will 
have followed the lead we have just 
iven them into the path of peace. 
ith one hand Britannia has ex- 
tended a treaty to them, while with 
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the other she has armed herself, do- 
ing wisely in both actions, in our 
opinion at least ; for though quoting 
the ensuing paragraph from J. S. 
W.’s pamphlet, we would have peace 
preserved by preparation for the con- 
trary :— 


** Arm if you will, arm to the teeth; 
but at the same time lay broad and deep 
the foundations of a peace which will 
bear incalculable fruit. Never (as we 
are all eager to admit) was Mr. Pitt 
sotranscendantly great as when he strove 
to amend our commercial relations with 
France by the treaty of 1786; never was 
Mr. Fox so little as when he met that 
treaty by the assertion that France and 
England were natural enemies, and op- 
posed it accordingly. Yet, with whom 
at this hour are we siding in our hearts? 
—with Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox? Well might 
Mr. Gladstone in bitterness exclaim— 
‘I labour for peace; but when I speak 
unto them thereof, they make ready to 
battle !’” 


It remains to be proved whether a 
free admission of British iron into 
France will induce the Emperor of 
the French to relinquish rivalry with 
us in the matter of iron-cased frigates, 
and to reduce the number of his bayo- 
nets. Although counting much on 

ublic opinion in that country for the 
ose towards repression of warlike 
sentiments, we must keep the fact in 
mind that public opinion is by no 
means the ruling power there. Un- 
happily, political and commercial con- 
fidence, as affected by France, depend 
very much—too much—on the will of 
an individual, whose caprices are not 
under the control of a sufficiently 
powerful constitutional system of go- 
vernment. At the same time, Eng- 
land may be tolerably confident in 
Napoleon the Third, and has small 
cause to dread his power. Every year 
he adds to proofs already given of his 
pacific or subordinate views, and of 
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his desire to carry out his noble de- 
claration :— 


**T have great conquests to make, but 
only in France. Her interior organiza- 
tion, her moral development, the increase 
of her resources, have still immense pro- 
gress to make. There a field exists vast 
enough for my ambition, and sufficient 
to satisfy it.” 


This treaty will inaugurate a new 
era in the commercial intercourse of 
the French and the British people, 
and it will only require a few years to 
develop that state of mutual depend- 
ence which forms the solid basis for 
the peace and friendship of nations. 
Happily it is of the essence of great 
international compacts between great 
industrial separate national commu- 
nities that the better they are, the 
harder they are to be broken, and 
that the ionger they subsist without 
interruption, the longer they are likely 
to endure. The masses of the people 
on either side the Channel, finding so 
many comforts placed within their 
reach, which were before unattainable, 
will see that this question of tariffs is 
one peculiarly their own, and will 
understand that recurrence to war 
will deprive them of those comforts, 
not only during war time, but even 
long after peace has been restored. 

Whenever the French people, an 
enormous nation, exceeding outs by 
nine millions of souls, shall have, as 
we venture to predict, entered much 
more largely into the market of the 
world, both as producers and con- 
sumers, the shop-keeping spirit will 
gradually and happily displace their 
present warlike temperament,and they 
will cease to disturb that commercial 
confidence which is the result of the 
spirit of peace, which always tends to 
preserve peace, and which practically 
produces the wealth and happiness of 
nations. 
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MINA: A MODERN PATRIOT. 


‘* Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate! 
They fight for freedom, who were never free.” 


GUERILLA warfare, originating in a 
local term,* has passed into an ac- 
knowledged system, a branch of or- 
ganized tactics, and is considered by 
many of our modern Folards, Guis- 
chardts, and Montecuculis, as not only 
an important but even a decisive ele- 
ment of national defence, peculiarly 
applicable to mountainous countries, 
where great lines of communication 
are few, and easily broken. It has 
also been recommended, amidst the 
host of theories born of the invasion 
panic, as well adapted to England, 
where the land is generally level, and 
a net-work of roads; because, say 
these advocates, every farm-house isa 
ost, and every hedge-row a rampart. 

e are not going, at present, to dis- 

ute these premises, which seem to 
involve something of contradiction, or 
to show that our Rifle Volunteers 
ane power to them, as we say in 

reland) have not one jot of the gue- 
rilla in their composition, or are little 
likely to be rendered available in that 
capacity. They are intended for and 
are capable of much better service, as 
they will show should the opportu- 
nity occur. We only propose to cast 
a glance at recent history, in one or 
two instances, and to see what its 
pages teach us on the subject of gue- 
rillas. 

Hofer, the ‘‘Tell of the Tyrol,” as 
he has been called, and with more 
justice than flattery, though less for- 
tunate than his prototype ; and Espoz 
y Mina, the renowned Spanish parti- 
san, have won enduring reputation by 
their exploits as guerilla leaders. 
Garibaldi once ranked in this list, but 
he has soared far aboye it, and is now 
entitled to be enrolled as a conqueror 
and liberator on a grand scale. His 
renownrivals that of Scanderbeg,with- 
out even the blemish of early though 
almost unconscious apostacy. Hofer 
did wonders in the campaign of 1809, 
almost annihilated the division of Le- 


Lorp Byron. Childe Harold, Canto 1. 
febvre, which thrust itself into the 
Caudine forks,at Innspruck,as Dupont 
did at Baylen, and retarded, though 
he could not prevent, the subjugation 
of his country. Histrial and execution 
in 1810 was an act of petty revenge, 
which endeared his memory to mil- 
lions, and exalted his fame, while it 
inflicted indelible disgrace on the con- 
querors. 

When the Spanish regular armies 
were successively and easily swept 
from the field, during the Peninsular 
contest, by the legions of Napoleon, 
the military strength of the country 
resolved itself into independent bands, 
each undera favourite leader, hanging 
perpetually on the flanks, intercept- 
ing the supplies, and harassing, with- 
out effectually staying, the march of 
theinvaders. Those who imagine that 
the tide was checked, not to say turn- 
ed, by these hordes of banditti, under 
a patriotic name, for such they were 
in reality, would do well to consider 
what a great authority, and a per- 
sonal observer, Sir William Napier, 
says on this particular point. Speak- 
ing of the exploits of Mina, he ob- 
serves :—“ The communicationsof the 
French were troubled, and consider- 
able losses inflicted upon their armies 
by this celebrated man, undoubtedly 
the most conspicuous person amongst 
the Partida chiefs. And here it may 
be observed, how weak and inefficient 
this guerilla system was to deliver 
the country, and that even as an 
auxiliary, its advantages were nearly 
balanced by the evils.” The greatest 
of these evils lay in the mutual! detes- 
tation engendered, and the reciprocal 
cruelties resorted to. A war of retali- 
ation leads to barbarism in its direst 
shape, and the patriotic devotion of 
the Spanish guerillas was too often 
disgraced by savage acts, which might 
be emulated but scarcely surpassed 
by Caffresand New Zealand cannibals. 

hey expected no quarter, and seldom 
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extended any to their prisoners. Ve 
victis, war to extermination, was their 
motto and practice. Often they were 
not content with the infliction of 
death on their opponents, unaccom- 
panied by protracted torture. The 
alcalde of Frasno, an old man, was 
burnt alive by the Spaniards, his own 
countrymen, because he happened to 
be taken amongst a party oP French. 
The system thus adopted on both sides 
has no parallel in modern warfare, 
except in Calabria, where the pro- 
ceedings of the French under Manhés, 
against the Masse, as they were called, 
or more properly, the insurgent bands 
of robbers, and their corresponding 
resistance, were characterized by the 
same unmitigated ferocity, and at the 
same period. Ifa Frenchman took a 
Calabrese, he stripped and hung him 
up by a hook inthe ribs toa tree, there 
to perish by degrees. This spectacle 
was witnessed by ofticersof the writer’s 
regiment, who were taken prisoners 
at Palmi, on their march to Naples, 
in 1809. Ifa Calabrese took a French- 
man, he also stripped him, rubbed him 
over with oil, and then roasted him 
by a slow fire. But, be it remem- 
bered, that both in Spain and Italy, 
the foreign invaders took the lead in 
all these indescribable horrors, and 
are assuredly answerable for the con- 
sequences. 
apier mentions a startling fact, 
that notwithstanding the violent mea- 
sures resorted to by the Partida leaders 
in Spain to fill their ranks, deserters 
from the French, and even from the 
British, formed one-third of their 
forces. [It would be absurd toargue that 
patriotism could have had any thing 
to do with the feelings of this contin- 
ent. Release from discipline and the 
- of pillage must have been their 
only incentives. One of the first ex- 
ploits of Mina was to slay the com- 
mander of a neighbouring band, be- 
cause, under the mask of opposing the 
public enemy, he relaxed himself by 
lundering his own countrymen. The 
Listorian then goes on to say :—‘“‘The 
guerilla system in Spain was the off- 
spring of disorder, and disorder in war 
is weakness, accompanied by ills the 
least of which is sufficient to produce 
ruin. It is in such a warfare that 
habits of unbridled licence, of un- 
principled violence and disrespect for 
the rights of property are quickly con- 
tracted, and render men unfit for the 
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duties of citizens ; and yet it has been 
cited, with singular inconsistency, as 
the best and surest mode of resisting 
an enemy, by politicians who hold re- 
gular armies in abhorrence, although 
a high sense of honour, devotion to 
the cause of the country, temperance, 
regularity, and decent manners form 
the very essence of the latter’s dis- 
cipline.”’ We quote this passage the 
more readily, as in the present day 
there are not wanting writers who 
maintain that England, the richest 
country in the world, traversed and 
intersected like a gridiron, by high- 
ways and railways, with a concen- 
trated population of twenty millions, 
could * best defended by guerilla 
warfare. 

The entire number of guerillas in 
Spain never much exceeded thirty 
thousand Lord Wellington, at the 
desire of the British Government, sent 
pone to the principal leaders, ac- 

nowledging the importance of their 
services, which he thought of more 
value than they really proved, because 
at that time he only knew them b 
report. “When he afterwards ad- 
vancedinto Spain,” says Napier, “ and 
saw them closely, he was forced to 
acknowledge that, although activeand 
willing, they were so little disciplined 
that they could do nothing against 
the French troops, unless the latter 
were very inferior in numbers. If 
the French took post in a house or 
church, of which they only barricaded 
the entrance, the guerillas were so 
ill-equipped as military bodies, that 
their enemy could remain in security 
until relieved. In like manner Napo- 
leon, reprimanding his generals for 
suffering the Partidas to gain any 
head, observed, that when cut off 
from communication with the English 
ships, they were a nullity!” 

he leaders of the guerillas were 
men from every class of society, in- 
cluding monks and doctors, peasants, 
artisans, cooks, and collegiate scholars. 
Some were named from a deformity, 
others from the fashion of their clothes; 
but each had his sobriquet, founde 
onamoral or physical characteristic. It 
has never been clearly decided whence 
or wherefore Juan Martin Diaz, the 
Empecinado, derived his strange ag- 
nomen. Some say he was so desig- 
nated from his swarthy complexion ; 
others, that finding his family mur- 
dered by the French, he made an oath 
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of vengeance, and smeared his face 
with pitch, not to be washed off until 
the final expulsion of the invaders ; as 
old General Thomas Dalziel would 
never suffer his beard to be shaved, 
under a vow, after the execution of 
Charles.the First, until the House of 
Stuart was restored. This Empeci- 
nado was as bloodthirsty as he was 
active and enterprising; but in the 
former quality he was even exceeded 
by a female demon, named Martina, 
whose band infested Biscay. She mur- 
dered friends and foes with such ba- 
lanced impartiality, that Mina was 
compelled at last to hunt her down, 
until the truculent Amazon and her 
whole gang were surprised and shot off 
at once upon the spot. 

There were two Minas, nephew and 
uncle. Xavier, the first and youngest, 
called also the Student, had but a 
short career, being taken prisoner by 
Suchet in 1809, in the neighbourhood 
of Pampeluna. While reconnoitring 
by moonlight, in the hopes of sur- 
prisin avelndie convoy, hestumbled 
on a French patrol, when it was too 
late to retreat. He had been pro- 
scribed as a bandit, nevertheless his 
life was spared, but he was kept a 
close prisoner, and his services were 
lost to his country. Nothing could be 
more romantic and marvellous than 
his adventures, achievements, and es- 
capes, until the night of his capture. 
Once, near Estella, he was driven to 
an insulated rock, which could only 
be assailedon one side. That point he 
defended until darkness set in, and 
then lowering himself and followers 
by a rope, he ee away without 
losing a man. hen his unexpected 
loss occasioned many disputes as to 
who should succeed him, Espoz y 
Mina, who had hitherto served under 
his nephew, yielded with considerable 
reluctance to the general wish which 
nominated him as chief. He had 
been brought up as a tiller of the 
land, and was scarcely able to read or 
write; but on the call of the Junta, 
summoning all children of the soil to 
the defence of their country, he came 
forth from obscurity, and took up 


arms with the rest. Until accident 
made him a leader, his opportunities 
had been few; but no sooner did he 
assume command than his daring and 
decided character immediately exhi- 
bited itself. Echevarria had created 
a schism in opposition, and called off 
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man isans. The foree became 
divided and enfeebled. Mina lost no 


time in bringing the question to issue. 
He surprised his rival, shot him, with 
three of his subordinate officers, and 
re-united the wavering band. No 
sooner was this competitor disposed 
of than Mina encountered a more 
subtle danger through the treachery 
of one of his own sergeants, who, 
from the evil expression of his counte- 
nance, had received the distinctive ap- 

lation of Malcarado, or foul-faced. 

isliking the new commander, he de- 
termined to betray him to the enemy, 
and with this object entered into ar- 
rangements inconcert with the French 
general, Panettier, whose brigade was 
in the vicinity, to surprise the guerilla 
chieftain in his bed. The attempt 
very nearly succeeded ; but Mina, ob- 
taining a few minutes’ notice to pre- 
pare, defended himself desperately 
with the bar of the door, until his 
chosen friend and comrade, Gustra, 
arrived to the rescue with a few fol- 
lowers, and enabled him to escape. 
Mina, with the rapidity of lightning, 
collected his band, repulsed the enemy, 
took Malcarado prisoner, and exe- 
cutedsummary justice on him without 
delay. The village curé and three 
alcaldes, who were found to have 
abetted in the plot, were hung side 
by side upon the same tree, and their 
houses burned to the ground. No 
sharper practice had ever been ex- 
hibited in the old border warfare be- 
tween feudal chieftains; but Mina’s 
uncompromising severity, at the out- 
set, terrified the discontented and the 
—— and secured for him, in all 

nis future operations, the implicit 

obedience of his followers, and the 
ready co-operation of the country peo- 
ple and local authorities. 

An account of Mina’s guerilla ex- 
ploits was written in 1811 by aSpanish 
colonel, Don Lorenzo Ximenes, who 
had served with, and describes him 
from close intimacy. From this nar- 
rative, which may be fully relied on, 
with memoirs of a later date, we col- 
lect the following particulars. 

Mina was a well-made man, of a 
florid aspect, robust in form, and 
about five feet eight inches in height. 
When the Spaniards took up arms, in 
1808, against the French, he was in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age, hay- 
ing been born at Ydocin, near Pampe- 
luna, in 1782. He had a fixed ides 
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that women interfered with public 
life, and were, above all other impe- 
diments, the heaviest clog on military 
operations. Under this conviction he 
avoided female society as resolutely 
as Charles the Twelfth did, and never 
suffered any officer or soldier of his 
band to be accompanied by such an 
incumbering addition to his light 
marching order. He was sparing of 
speech, but frank in manner, lived al- 
most as abstemiously as a hermit, 
drank no wine, seldom slept more than 
two hoursin the night, and then always 
with his loaded pistols in his girdle 
and the door of his room locked, if 
he chanced toenjoy the unusual luxury 
of a bed-chamber. This arose not from 
fear, but to be prepared, as much as 
possible, against the many chances of 
surprise or assassination. The great 
feature of his tactics was perpetual 
movement, so that his enemies should 
be misled by conflicting rumours as 
to his “whereabouts,” unable to fix 
him in any assigned locality, or to 
calculate when and where his attack 
would strike them. With this lead- 
ing object ever in view, he was habi- 
tually incommunicative and myste- 
rious as a hieroglyphic. His most 
trusted lieutenants never knew the 
intended line of march nor the game 
in view until the prize was almost 
within their grasp. When the drum 
or bugle was heard, whether for ordi- 
nary parade or immediate and des- 
erate service, neither officer nor sol- 
ier could tell, but all were required 
to appear fully equipped, the mounted 
ofticers in the saddle, and the mules, 
with their scanty baggage, loaded for 
the march. In fact, his entire success 
depended on profound secrecy and 
correct intelligence. When least ex- 
cted, he appeared suddenly, placed 
imself at the head of his men, issued 
no complicated orders, but simply ex- 
claimed, “ Follow me!” In this man- 
ner he often marched thirty miles, 
with only an occasional halt of a few 
minutes ; and on a particular expedi- 
tion, where he succeeded in surpris- 
ing and eee, near Estella, a 
large soncrey of French stores and 
provisions, he moved through by- 
paths in the mountains full forty 
miles without allowing refreshment 
either to horses or men for the whole 
day. At that particular period, he was 
utterly without provender, and his 
band must have dispersed for a time 
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had he not, fortunately, replenished 
his commissariat at the expense of 
the enemy. When he had a super- 
abundance he was most liberal, and 
gave freely to the peasants of an im- 
poverished or plundered district, as 
well as to his own people, without re- 
quiring payment. His name became 
so popular that, if supplies were forth- 
coming at all, they poured into his 
cantonment or bivouac, when neither 
fear nor lucre could obtain a market 
for the regular troops. 

Whenever a volunteer of infantry 
joined Mina he was only allowed to 
bring with him a pair of sandals, half 
stockings, breeches and jacket. His 
own personal wardrobe was confined 
to the clothes on his back. He re- 
quired no sumpter mules to carry ar- 
ticles of luxury nor even of necessary 
convenience. When his shirt was 
dirty, he went to the nearest farm- 
house, asked for the owner, entered, 
and said, “I am Mina; the shirt I 
have on requires washing, give me a 
clean one.” The countryman com- 
plied invariably, and if there was 
“time, washed the exchanged shirt and 
then got back his own; if not, he 
kept Mina’s, and Mina his. The arms 
ot the band, in general, were out- 
wardly rusty and ill-looking, but par- 
ticularly well cleaned within, and the 
locks and flints in excellent condition. 
Not Cromwell himself was more em- 
phatic in the order, “ Keep your pow- 
der dry.” If the bayonets were en- 
crusted with blood it was seldom 
washed off. On one occasion, he di- 
rected a detachment of thirty men to 
load each musket with three balls ; 
“and I know that they obeyed me,” 
said he, “for, at the first discharge, 
they killed or wounded sixty people.” 

Mina’s cavalry seldom reached two 
hundred. They were the best equipped 
yortion of his troops; dressed like 
oma with blue jackets and panta- 


loons, and caps similar to those of the 
regular army, with this exception, 
that they had a piece of red cloth 


about a yard long hanging down the 
back, in a point from the cap, and 
terminated by a gold tassel. All wore 
sandals and spurs. Mina himself 
never wore jack or half boots, but 
sandals, that he might escape the 
more readily by climbing up the side 
of a mountain, in case (as frequently 
happened) his horse should be shot or 
exhausted. Several times he saved 
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himself in this way, almost miracu- 
lously. 

If a juvenile recruit applied for en- 
listment in the cavalry, Mina began 
by minutely examining and question- 
ing him in person; after which he 
called for the commanding officer of 
the infantry and said :—“ This boy 
wishes to serve in the cavalry ; take 
him first with you, and let me know 
how he gets on.” In the first action 
that took place a mounted captain 
kept him close to himself, and narrow- 
ly watched his behaviour. At the 
fourth, if he stood fire resolutely, and 
showed an ardent spirit, the captain 
brought him to the chief and made 
his report :—“ The lad will do ; he is 
worthy to die for his country.” Mina 
then - him a horse and arms, and 
kept his own eye upon him in the 
hour of battle. On this system his 
small troop of equestrians were com- 
pee of the most devoted and intrepid 
Spaniards in the peninsula. There 
was amongst them a boy, scarcely 
fourteen years of age. He wasmounted 
on a pony, with arms in proportion to 


his size and youth—a small double- 
barrelled carbine, with pistols and 


sword. He was always in the ad- 
vanced guard and first in a fight. 
Once, he found himself in the midst 
of five French troopers, and called on 
them to surrender. They, observing 
a strong party of Mina’s cavalry 
closely following their young leader, 
turned about, and were in the act of 
salloping off, when “el chico” (the 
ne boy) charged one of them, knocked 
him off his horse, and, at the same 
time, seized the bridle of a second, 
until some of his companions came 
. and put them both to the sword. 

ina saw the exploit, and exclaimed, 
“ El chico is the bravest man in the 
division !” 

The French Culgnetnd Minathe King 
of Navarre. Whenever he entered a 
house, everything he wanted was laid 
before him ere he could ask for it. 
The whole province thought it an 
honour to have him for a guest, and 
none of his officers were suffered to 

ay for their meals. There might 
ime been policy as well as love in 
this, under the idea that they would 
take without ceremony if not cere- 
moniously treated. Mina adopted an 
ingenious plan of ridding himself en- 
tirely of French spies, without inflict- 
ing on them the extreme penalty, as 
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by the articles of war of all nations 
“in such cases provided.” When his 
outposts seized and brought one of 
this suspected fraternity before him, 
he caused the prisoner to be stripped 
naked, to see if he concealed scraps 
of paper, plans, or drawing. If any- 
thing of the kind was found, he called 
one of his chosen guard and said, 
“Take this fellow, he is a spy; cut 
off his right ear.” The soldier, who 
had been pretty well practised in this 
work, drew out his sword and per- 
formed the operation with the dex- 
terity ofa regular surgeon. That part 
of the ceremony concluded, “ Viva 
Mina” was stamped on the forehead of 
the culprit with a red-hot iron. He 
was then kicked out, indelibly brand- 
ed for the rest of his life. So ashamed 
were the sufferers under this disgrace 
that they shrank from showing them- 
selves, and in more than one instance 
were found lying in the hills, starved 
to death. 

Mina established an hospital for his 
sick and wounded, near a beautiful 
little village called Estella, on the 
brow of amountain. It was attended 
by six female nurses and two excellent 
surgeons. The French discovered the 
exact spot, and made several attempts 
to surprise the hospital, but never 
with success. Mina was always made 
aware of their approach. The inha- 
bitants of the ites then, at his sig- 
nal, turned out in a body, and carried 
away the invalids in biers, on their 
shoulders, at least six leagues into the 
mountains, where they remained, in 
inaccessible security, until the enemy 
retired. In this same mountain was 
a cave where he fabricated his own 
gunpowder, with which he wasin ge- 
neral, well supplied. His operations 
were principally confined to his native 
province of Navarre, every inch of 
which, mountain and plain, he was 
acquainted with from infancy, and 
could traverse by night without a 
guide. 

Mina encouraged the Navarrese to 
traffic with the French, and gave them 
passports for the purpose, by which 
means he secured many articles essen- 
tial to the comfort and advantage of 
his men that he could not otherwise 
obtain. If those who wished to trade 
were rich, he exacted permissory fees 
from them, which went towards the 

ay of his soldiers, and more particu- 
eo y to the remuneration of the pea- 
40 
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sants and others who brought him in- 
formation of the movements of the 
French. To these allies he was un- 
bounded in liberality, and they, in 
return, supplied him with information 
worth more than its weight in gold. 
Not a man could stir in the enemy’s 

uarters without his being imme- 
diately acquainted with it. If the 
alcaldes, or justices of the peace, of a 
village were ordered by the French 

eneral to make any requisition, and 

id not at once communicate the par- 
ticulars to Mina, he paid them a do- 
miciliary visit in the night, and shot 
them incontinently. Nine of these 
judicial episodes illustrated his career. 
If he obtained the necessary informa- 
tion, he took his steps accordingly, 
either to intercept the supply, cut 
off the escort, or delay their march. 
Every volunteer who joined his band 
had an ample supply of wine, meat, 
and bread. Every thing he took in 
action he was allowed to consider his 
own, but not until the battle was over. 
Marauders who left off fighting to 
plunder prematurely were fusiladed 
on the spot, without even a drum- 
head court-martial. 

Mina’s field manceuvres were sim- 
ple and concise. His “Dundas” would 
not have occupied halfa page. “Form 
column ! — line-of-battle ! —charge !” 
This was all. He could not say, with 
old Sir Andrew Agnew, at Fontenoy, 
“Lads, dinna pull a trigger till ye 
spy the ruffles on their sarks,” for the 
French in Spain wore no ruffles, and 
not always shirts: but his word was, 
“ Never fire till you feel sure of hit- 
ting your mark.” Gaming of all sorts 
was prohibited in his camp, and 
neither officer nor soldiet possessed a 

ack of cards. When diity was neg- 
ected, punishment fell on all alike, 
without distinction of rank. He in- 
variably rejected “regulars” wheit 
they offered themselves. “These 
automatons,” said he, “ate meré 
book-men and theorists, made to fail. 
They pretend to every thing, and do 
nothing.” The book-men and theor- 
ists repaid the compliment in full, for, 
from the Duke of Wellington down- 
wards, they held the irregulars in 
sovereign contempt. “Clear the way, 
canaille !’ was Murat’s word when he 
rode in singly amidst a cloud of Cus- 
sacks. Both sides were wrong; as 
extremes are hever right. 

Gurichaga, Mina’s second in com- 
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mand, was also a remarkable man, 
with many requisites for his post— 
the only person in whom the chief 
had implicit confidence, and some- 
times consulted. He was about the 
same age, taller and thinner, with less 
self-command, of a most hasty and 
insolent temper, of moderate talents, 
but brave as a Paladin of old, fiery in 
action, and powerful with the sword. 
He was severe with the troops; but 
as he never spared himself either in 
toil, privation, or battle, they feared, 
respected, and obeyed him. He 
watched every one in action, and 
upon his report they were degraded 
or promoted. Every man knew the 
country and the mountain passes as 
well as their leader did; and when 
the pressure of circumstances re- 
quired, Mina dispersed his band, 
naming a particular rendezvous, per- 
haps twenty leagues off, where they 
never failed to arrive, even though the 
intermediate country might be held by 
divisions of the enemy. A remark- 
able instance occurred in 1810, when 
he was surrounded by 20,000 French, 
who had received orders to destroy 
him and his corps at all hazards. 
Mina knew the full extent of the 
danger that threatened him, but with 
his 3,000 men, remained in the moun- 
tains for fifteen days, treating the 
beleaguering host with the utmost con- 
tempt. At length, about dusk on an 
autumnal evening, he saw himself 
fairly surrounded by four columns, 
bearing down a uis front, flanks, 
and rear, and taking up ground pre- 
any, to attack on the following 
dawn. Mina was now fairly encom- 
passed in a net, from which extrica- 
tion seemed impossible. With the 
greatest coolness he called his officers 
round him. “Gentlemen,” said he, 
“we are rather unpleasantly situated 
here. Let every captain look to his 
own company. The rendezvous will 
be at such a place (naming one), the 
rallying work---Mine : and now let 


every man disperse, and make the 


best of his way.” The order was 
obeyed itistantly, and without noise. 
The French deployed their columns 
at daybreak in the morning; but 
where they expected to catch the 
sleeping weazels, they found nothing 
but tintenanted furze. In five days 
afterwards, there was Mina again 
upon their track, committing his 
usual atidaciotis depredations, ten 
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age from his circumvented lair, 
and without the loss of a single man. 

Not long after this, on the 22nd of 
May, 1811, Mina achieved the great- 
est of all his exploits—a deed of par- 
tizan daring and success almost equal 
to that of Sarsfield in 1690, when he 
sallied from Limerick, took, and blew 
up King William’s battering train, 
and effected the raising of the siege 
with the liberation of the beleaguered 
city. A column of twelve hundred 
French infantry was escorting a con- 
voy of eight hundred Spanish pri- 
soners and a considerable amount of 
treasure to France. Mina attacked 
them at the Puerto de Arlaban, near 
Vittoria, with the most triumphant 
result. The prisoners were restored 
to freedom, and their joy at their 
unexpected deliverance exceeded all 
bounds; but it was checked by the 
death of many of these unarmed 
captives, indiscriminately confounded 
with their guards, and thus unfortu- 
nately killed in the melée. The vic- 


tory was also stained by the deliber- 
ate murder of six Spanish ladies, who 
for being attached to French officers, 


were in cold blood executed after the 
fight was over. Such instances were 
not solitary where the lex talionis 
seemed to be the recognised military 
code on the part of all the bellige- 
rents. Massena, whose baggage was 
captured, intended to travel home- 
ward by this convoy, but disliking 
the order of the march, he remaine 
in Vittoria until a better opportunity, 
and thus Mina lost the chance so 
nearly thrown in his way of adding 
to his trophies a French marshal of 
the empire of the highest reputation. 
Franceschi, a young French general 
of rising fame, was taken in this 
miserable way, at an eatlier period, 
and died a prisoner. 
‘Mina had struck a blow that re- 
sounded far and wide through the 
country. The enemy for the moment 
was paralysed at his daring and good 
fortune ; but he was surrounded by 
watchful opponents, and a sudden on- 
set of cava ys a single neglect y an 
outpost, might at any moment force 
him to abandon his pase He had 
no time to waste either in delay or 
deliberation. His text object was to 
lace the oo he had emancipated 
eyond the casualty of recapture. He 
matched through many villages, and 
across many mountains, sometimes in 
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a narrow defile, at others across an 
open plain, and not unfrequently close 
to the French lines. He moved in 
the direction of Valencia for the pur- 
= of opening communication with 

uran and the Empecinado, to whom 
he despatched messengers, requesting 
them to co-operate with him by pass- 
ing along the banks of the Ebro, to 
protect his own passage across. He 
waited with anxiety eighteen days for 
an answer from the Empecinado, but 
none arrived. That partizan had, un- 
fortunately, been attacked at the pre- 
cise juncture, and lost his artillery. 
Mina then resolved to execute his 
project alone. Heordered some boards 
to be placed on cars, with preparations 
to construct a bridge, and spread a 
report that he intended to cross the 
river at a certain point. The carts 
and waggons, loaded with these mate- 
rials, he moved down in the day-time 
towards the water. The French drew 
nigh and waited anxiously, expecting 
Mina and his troops. In the mean- 
while he started at dead of night, 
marched twelve miles below the point 
where it was given out that he in- 
tended to throw his bridge, and comin 
to the banks of the Ebro, jumped o: 
his horse and said, “ Here is the spot 
where I intend to carry you across.” 
The whole column was halted without 
noise or confusion. Mina forced his 
own horse into the river to try the 
depth, and finding it practicable, 
ordered a hundred men to get up be- 
hind a hundred of the cavalry, and 
plunge into the stream. In this man- 
ner the eight hundred enfranchised 

risoners were taken over, and safely 
anded on the other side, before the 
French were aware that he was not 
on his way to the bridge. Assoon as 
this manceuvre was successfully ac- 
complished, Mina exclaimed, “ Now, 
Spaniards, you are safe from all dan- 
ger of recapture.” He then divided 
two handkerchiefs full of dollars 
amongst them, saying they had asgood 
a right to share in the plunder of the 
French as he and his own people no 
and, wishing them farewell, gallo 
back into the river with his cavalry, 
leaving twenty dragoons and an officer 
to escort them on their route to Va- 
lencia. 

This extraordinary leader might 
often have doubled or trebled thé 
amount of his force, so popular had 
his successes made him ; but he had 
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no personal vanity, no desire to be 
the general of a host: his ambition 
was bounded to the reputation of first 
of the guerillas, and he was often 
heard to say, he could manage four or 
five thousand men, but that he should 

be lost at the head of a regular or 
numerous army. 

In October, 1811, Mina descended 
from the mountains of Leon, and enter- 
ed Navarre with an organized band of 
abovefive thousand innumber. They 
were wellarmed,butin want ofclothing 
and ammunition, with which, through 
the agency of Mr. Tupper, our consul 
at Valencia, they were soon abun- 
dantly supplied. A general plan of 
invasion was discussed, in conjunction 
with Duran and the Empecinado, but 
the three leaders were unable to agree, 
and each then acted upon his own re- 
sources. Two were speedily discom- 
fited, but Mina contrived to cut off 
and either kill or make prisoners of a 
whole battalion of Italians, while 
crossing a plain in the neighbourhood 
of Huesca. The French generals, 
Reille and Musnier, exasperated at 
this misfortune, spread around their 
columns to intercept him ; but he con- 
trived to evade sy and, between 
fighting and rapid marches, reached 
Motrico, on the coast of Biscay, with 
his captives. The Iris, an English 
frigate, took some off his hands, and 
the remainder were sent on to Cor- 
unna, through the Asturian moun- 
tains, but only thirty-six out of three 
hundred arrived. The rest were shot 
by the escort, under pretext that they 
made a noise near a French post! 
These, and similar acts, such as shoot- 
ing prisoners in retaliation, in the 
ratio of ten or even twenty to one, as 
practised by the curate Merino, Na- 
pier says, “were recorded with com- 
placency in the English newspapers, 
and met with no public disapproba- 
tion.” 

On the 7th of April, 1812, Mina 
attacked and defeated with great loss 
a Polish regiment, escorting an enor- 
mous convoy of treasure, prisoners, 
baggage, camp followers, and inva- 
lided officers returning to France. All 
the Spanish prisoners were released, 
and joined Mina’s band; and it was 
said that at least one million of francs 
(£40,000), fell into his hands, besides 
the equipages, arms, stores, and a 
quantity of church plate. On the 
28th of the same month, he captured 
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another convoy; but he had now be- 
come so notoriously formidable, that 
General Abbé, recently appointed 
French governor of Navarre, directed 
every corps in his command to unite 
in combined movements to put him 
down. Abbé was an active, able of- 
ficer, and Mina with much difficulty 
escaped from his clutches. He was 
often heard to say that no general 
ever gave him so much trouble, or 
poe so truly formidable to him. 

n 1813, after the battle of Vittoria, 
when Clauzel, with the wreck of the 
French army, was slackly pursued by 
the Duke of Wellington, Mina dis- 
played tactical ability far beyond what 
might have been expected from a par- 
tizan general. He imposed upon Clau- 
zel a belief that the wholeallied army 
were close upon his track, took from 
him three hundred prisoners, and 
forced that skilful strategist to de- 
stroy some of his artillery and heavy 
baggage, and retire rapidly to Jacca. 
During the blockade of Pampeluna - 
by O'Donnel and Carlos D’Espana, 
Mina and his guerillas again did good 
service as a covering corps. Butwhen 
the Allies entered Frente, the Spa- 
niards began to pay off old scores 
on their invaders by plundering and 
murdering to such an extent, that 
Lord Wellington was compelled to 
send the greater portion of them back 
to their owncountry. Some of Mina’s 
battalions mutinied, and were fore- 
most in these excesses, which mate- 
rially impeded the English general’s 
comprehensive plans, tarnishing at 
the same time their own reputation, 
and exposing themselves to defeats 
whichsomewhat diminished the credit 
of their renowned commander. 

The subsequent career of Mina, al- 
though he lived to 1836, and reached 
the age of fifty-four, furnishes less 
satisfactory and less remarkable ma- 
terials for biography than his short 
and meteoric course as a leader of 
guerillas) In that capacity alone we 
treat of him in this shortnotice. After 
the general peace of 1814, he soon 
discovered, in common with all Spa- 
niards who really loved their country, 
that in fighting for the restoration of 
Ferdinand the Seventh, they had 
restored a monarch who was al- 
most equally compounded between 
despotism, imbecility, and a system- 
atic evasion of his solemn engage- 
ments, Mina endeavoured to produce 
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a reaction against the existing system, 
in his native province, but failed, 
and sought an asylum in France, 
where Louis the Eighteenth not only 

rotected, but granted him a pension. 

n 1822 he returned to Spain, under 
an éxpectation that Ferdinand would, 
at last, be true to the constitution to 
which he had most reluctantly yielded 
under compulsion. Mina was then 
appointed Captain-General of the 
three armies of Navarre, Catalonia, 
and Arragon, but again, in 1823, found 
it prudent to leave Spain, and come 
to England. He was cordially wel- 
comed as a hero and patriot of the 
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first order, and great attempts were 
made to lionize him, from which he 
shrank with unaffected modesty. 
Sheridan Knowles inscribed “ Vir- 
ginius” to the guerilla chief, with 
thislaconicflourish: “Illustrious man ! 
to you I dedicate this play. Who 
will demand my reasons?” On the 
accession of Queen Christina, Mina 
returned to his own country, received 
an important command, and took an 
active part against Don Carlos. But 
he added little to his earlier fame in 
that sanguinary contest, his measures 
partaking fully of the savage ani- 
mosity with which it was pursued. 


THE MONTH’S CHRONICLE. 


From Calais to Constantinople, and 
from Archangel to the Gut of Gib- 
raltar, there is nothing but distress of 
nations, with perplexity. Nations 
have either risen against their former 
rulers, as in Italy, or are rising, as in 
Poland and Hungary. So unquiet is 


the political barometer that, in a few 
hours, the glass shifts from fair to 
much wind. One day the news from 
Paris is all pacific, and, as we begin 
to calculate on it, storm signals come 
flashing by, to say that all is unsettled 
again, and that we must: prepare for 
the worst. It is no use consulting 
the weather-wise in cases like these. 
Some give the French Emperor cre- 
dit for seeing beforehand what is 
about to happen in Europe, that he 
can vaticinate peace or war, for the 
simple reason that he holds in leash 
the dogs of war, to let them slip, at 
any moment, either on the Rhine or 
the Po. This, of course, is a simple 
key to allthe imbroglio. But Europe 
is not yet a French chess-board, with 
the Emperor for the champion-player, 
and the nationalities for the pawns 
which he throws forward when he 
wants to take castles, knights, or 
bishops. Such explanations are far 
too Salle to be true. It saves 
trouble, of course, to lay to the ac- 
count of one man all the unquiet under 
which Europe now groans But the 
real cause of this unrest lies far deeper 
than the busy plotting brain that sits 
watching the telegraph wires in a 
closet in the Tuileries. It is not the 
case of a Catiline conspiracy, when, 


as soon as the conspirator is desig- 
nated in the Senate House, Europe is 
relieved and the Commonwealth safe. 
It is rather the case of a break up of 
the old patrician Europe, and of 
Cesar rising up at the head of his 
soldiery to lead the democracy in the 
name of liberty. The causes of the 
present convulsions lie as deep as 
those which broke up the Roman 
Republic and Seuuided the Empire. 
The old monarchies of absolute Eu- 
rope are as effete as the Patrician 
families who long monopolized the 
liberties of Rome. Outside this pri- 
vileged class was a fierce democracy, 
clamouring for their rights, and de- 
manding that the barriers of privilege 
should be broken down in their favour. 
They had clamoured long and in vain. 
For centuries they had made seces- 
sions to the Mons Sacer, had obtained 
tribunes of their own appointment, 
and even places in the Senate ; but 
it was all to no purpose until they got 
the army on their part, when a rene- 
pers noble took the popular side, and, 
ushed with conquest, became the 
idol of the people ; then the Patri- 
ciate went down, like Pompey’s comely 
youths before the fert faciem of the 
stern old tenth legion; then was 
formed an alliance between Ceesarand 
the democracy. Imperialism was po- 
pular because it punished the ancienne 
noblesse ; and before the throne of the 
master of thirty legions prince and 
peasant bowed alike. 
Continental Europe is unquiet at 
present, because it is passing through 
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the throes of revolution, the same as 
those of ancient Rome. COzesarism is 
ascendant in France, where the people 
bow the neck contentedly before the 
military chief who represents the 
principles of 1789, and the abolition 
of all feudal privileges, The rest of 
Europe is smitten with this passion 
for Ceesarism. The more oppressed a 
country has been the more democracy 
has risen against this repression, and 
now calls for revolution as the only 
means of riddance from their present 
tyrant. Secessions have taken place 
innumerable. America has been peo- 
pled in many parts by discontented 
Germans, Italians, and Poles, flying 
from worse oppression than that which 
lanted a New England under the 
tuarts. But secession leaves the sore 
open as ever: and the only remedy 
which will be effectual is a revolution 
as sweeping in Hungary, Poland, and 
Italy, as that which abolished the 
Patriciate in Rome, and the ancien 
régime in France. 
he remedy, it is true, is almost as 
bad as the disease: for the first genera- 
tion infinitely worse. But the fault 
lies with those who have refused re- 


form so long that now their people 
will be content with nothing short of 


revolution. Italy has swept out her 

tty tyrants at Naples, Modena, and 
oe and Hungary and Poland 
are clamouring for the same deliver- 
ances. These nationalities are to a 
Napoleon what the plebs were to a 
Cesar. He will use them for his own 
purpose, and turn their wrongs into a 
step-ladder for his ambition. But it 
is blindness to the lessons of history 
to fall foul of imperialism for using 
democracy to serve itsownend. Let 
the present rulers of Europe do what 
the patricians of Rome refused to do 
till it was too late—let them heartily 
consent to share their power—let 
them not make a mock of the people 
by using their name only as an instru- 
ment of oppression, as the Senate of 
Rome used the §, P, Q, R, obliter- 
ating in practice what they retained 
in name—that the people shared in 
the Government of Rome with the 
Senate—and then democracy will be 
no longer the ally of imperialism, the 
nationalities will not send deputations 
to a Napoleon, laying their lives and 
fortunes at his feet, if he will only 
order his legions to march on the 
Rhine or the Vistula. The crowd in 
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Warsaw, during the disturbancesthere 
which followed upon the anniversa 
of the battle of Grochow, marche 
under the windows of the French 
consulate, shouting vivas for the Em- 
peror Napoleon. It is a popular in- 
stinct throughout Europe to claim 
the French Emperor as the champion 
of oppressed nationalities, It is not 
that they love Czsarism, but that 
they hate their feudal tyrants; andif 
there is no other way, out of legiti- 
mate misrule, except through French 
imperialism, then welcome even the 
French, so long as their coming shall 
seal the downfall of the old abso- 
lutism. 

Thus, Napoleon ITI. represents a prin- 
cipleas wellasa defeat. Weonly think 
of him as the nephew of the Corsi- 
can General whom Wellington defeat- 
ed at Waterloo; but in the eyes of mil- 
lions of Italians, Hungarians, Croats, 
Poles, Roumelians, Serbs, and Wal- 
lachians, he represents a sacred prin- 
ciple; he is democracy, with drawn 
sword, come to reckon with their op- 

ressors. We are not surprised that 

red, in the great dismal swamp, 
should become a dreamy enthusiast, 
and rave about the day of vengeance 
and the year of the redeemed, in the 
lofty language of Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
He has heard the bloodhound’s bay 
close to his lair; he has seen the 
rattlesnake’s glistering eye fastened 
on him as he couched in his covert ; 
he has fed on berries which have 
fevered his brain and poisoned his 
blood, and so he is hardly master of 
his thoughts or feelings. Surely 
there is an oppression which drives 
even wise men mad, much more a 

»00r ignorant and hunted slave. 

his is the condition of nearly the 
whole of the Austrian and Turkish 
Empires and of a great part of Russia. 
Conservatives in this country, the 
gentlemen of England who sit at home 
at ease, may denounce these Dreds as 
fanatical disturbers of the peace of 
Europe. Those who do so want the 
philosophic temper to see that a Maz- 
zini is the counterpart of a Pio Nono, 
an Orsini of a Francis Joseph, a Ro- 
bert Blum of a Frederick William, 
The yiolence of the revolutionary 
fever in 1861 is the measure of the 
reactionary excesses since 1848. As 
surely as ague follows malaria, or 
Asiatic cholera alights on the un- 
drained, ill-paved alleys of Europe, so 
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surely the convulsions into which 
central Europe is now thrown are no- 
thing else than the tetanus fit 
brought on by the strychnia of abso- 
lute rule, The Jesuits are thus 
doomed to overreach themselves again 
and again. By astroke of cleverness 
they succeeded in tutoring the young 
mind of Francis Joseph when heir 

resumptive of the Austrian Empire. 

hey moved the mind that moved the 
Empire. Absolutism was safe under 
such tutelage, and the cause of the 
Order went prosperously on for awhile 
in the wake of the law and order 
which it upheld. But now the col- 
lapse hascome. It was easier to tutor 
an Emperor than an Empire, and to 
direct one conscience than to pacify 
the bellica multorum capitum—the 
people, The rule of a Camarilla go- 
verning out of a confession-box has 
broken down completely. First, the 
concordat was thrown over to lull the 
storm, then the reactionary clique of 
Schwartzenbergs, and Rivoli, and 
Bachs, and all kinds of promises held 
out of good behaviour for the time to 
come. But it seems all to little pur- 
pose. Z'rop tard, as Lamartine said 
to the Sate of Orleans, the only 
brave, because the only unselfish mem- 
ber of the deposed family of Louis 
Philippe. Ministers like Baron Von 
Schmerling will have the unhappiness 
to see all their constitutional reforms 
thrown back upon them by the na- 
tions who thoroughly distrust the 
whole Hapsburg Lorraine dynasty. 
The people know the Jesuits well, and 
are persuaded that one of their pars 
is incorrigible ; he has engrained their 
principles into hismental composition, 
s0 that if they cannot be touched, no 
more can he. We may lament it or 
not, but the break up of the Austrian 
apie appears as inevitable as that 
of the Turkish. Turkey is dying for 
want of Turks, and Austria for want 
of Austrians. The little duchy on the 
borders of Germany and the Tyrol 
can no more supply the life-blood for 
a centralized itestien. than the 
Turks of Stamboul can keep up the 
appearance of unity among the mixed 
multitude from the Danube to the 
Euphrates who call the Sultan Padi- 
shah. It is a tradition of British 
statesmanship to help those crippled 
empires to hobble on as long as they 
can. Constantinople and Vienna are 
embassies of the highest rank when 
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rivalry is laid aside and protection 
and advice the tradition of office. The 
tradition is handed on from Ministry 
to Ministry. Lord John Russell’s de- 
sire to maintain the Austrian Empire 
intact is little less sincere than Lord 
Malmesbury’s. But the time has come 
when the two sick men must die toge- 
ther. The Nationalities will have to 
be bandaged together no longer by the 
tourniquet of Pachas and eldzeug- 
meisters. We, inthis country, who do 
not feel the hardship,and who only look 
on Turkey and Austria as sand-ba, 
against Russia on the west and south, 
do not affect to feel for the unhappy 
condition of the nations sewn up in the 
sack of Austrian and Turkish misrule. 
We take a diplomatic view only of 
their existence. We know nothing 
of Hungary except as a province ofan 
ancient ally, the Emperor of Austria, 
nothing of the Herzegovina, but a re- 
bellious province of our very good 
friend and neighbour, the Grand Turk. 
But diplomatic pedantry like this will 
not keep Turkey or Austria alive 
longer than they can live on their own 
internal resources. And it will be all 
the worse for us when the day of 
reckoning comes, and the Nationali- 
ties start asunder, to lead by them- 
selves, or to form new political com- 
binations. Perhaps it may be pre- 
mature for us to interfere or to offer 
to revise the Map of Europe as Pari- 
sian printsellers do whenever they 
want to cause asensation in theirshop- 
windows. But we should not obsti- 
nately keep our eyes closed to the 
eventualities that may happen any 
day on the Danube, and through- 
out the whole east of Europe. As 
far as our influence goes, it should 
extend, not to patching up what is 
rotten, and which only makes the 
rent worse at every patch, but to cut- 
ting the cloth again to a new pattern 
whenever we get the shears in our 
hand. Some Confederation of the 
Danube would answer our purpose 
quite as well as either Austria or 
urkey. If we let the opportunity 
slip by, Russia may bring out her Con- 
federation, which, like that of the 
Rhine, set up by Napoleon, in 1806, 
may be only an outlying province of 
the great empire which it ought to 
bank out from further encroachments 
on its neighbours. It is a hopeful 
sign, atleast, that Moldaviaand Wal- 
lachia are united, though it was in 
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spite of British diplomacy. So little 
did we see our true interest, that we 
endeavoured to check the combina- 
tion which suits our policy, as well 
as meets the wants of the eat teamte 
Blinded by our traditional policy of 
not weakening the Sultan, we thought 
to strengthen him by keeping his re- 
volted provinces weak and divided, 
never thinking that whatever kept 
them weak served the interest of 
Russia more than it did even the in- 
terest of Turkey. When a change is 
inevitable, it is the part of wisdom to 
accept it frankly and make the most 
of it, relying on new combinations 
springing up, out of which we can make 
our account as well as out of the old. 

Bearing this in mind, we shall see 
without regret Hungary and Croatia 
declare for independence of Austria. 
It is only three centuries ago since 
the two Jagellon crowns of Hungary 
and Bohemia fell in by marriage to 
the fortunate heiress-hunting house 
of Hapsburg, and have continued 
ever since its proudest jewels. Bur- 
gundy, Spain, and the Milanese have 
dropped off from time to time, but 
Hungary and Bohemia have been 
held ever since, and would have 
continued Austrian for ever but for 
the bad faith of their rulers. Should 
Hungary, then, reassert her former 
independence, are we to stand on 
punctilio, and not to acknowledge 
this new nation because we do not 
see how she will take the place of 
the old Empire as a rampart against 
Russia? Such is too often the tone 
of Downing-street, as much under a 
Palmerston as a Derby Ministry. 
But the country is really wiser than 
her statesmen, precisely because it 
knows nothing of the noble art of 
diplomacy. The country admires 
Kossuth and respects the brave Hun- 
garian people, and the country will 
prove that it was more longsighted 
in the end than the professional 
statesmen, for a free people is the 
only barrier against Russian en- 
croachment. Austria and Turkey, 
as they now are constituted, invite 
instead of repel aggression. It is 
only because Russia is nearly bank- 
rupt herself that she does not pour 
her troops into the valley of the 
Danube, as a set-off to the French 
occupation of Syria. Were Russia 
in the state in which she was ten 
years ago, she would have pushed 
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her frontier on from the Pruth to the 
Danube. Never was there a more 
tempting opportunity than the pre- 
sent ; but if she leaves the two sick 
men of Vienna and Constantinople 
alone, it is because she is sick herself, 
and has too much on hands in Po- 
land and Russia Proper to meddle 
much in foreign affairs. 

Serf emancipation and a rising in 
Warsaw are enough to task all the 
energies of the young emperor. Alex- 
ander IT. is now oahes trial, and it is 
almost more than we can expect to 
find his new-born liberalism stand the 
rude shock it has received in Poland. 
When autocrats like the Czar of all 
the Russias grant constitutions, they 
should be received as our municipal 
towns received their charters from 
James IT., on bended knees, and with 
accents of contrition for their bold- 
ness in asking for such rights. But 
Warsaw appears to be lost to all sense 
of propriety. It is not satisfied with 
the slice of constitutional cake it has 

ot from the great parish beadle of 

ussia. It has actually committed 
the offence of sending up its plate for 
more. St. Petersburg is aghast, and 
the whole of Russia struck dumb at 
such impudence. But the beadle has 
recovered breath and knocked Oli- 
ver down for his assurance. An 
unarmed crowd assembled at the 
governor’s palace to petition for the 
restoration of the old kingdom of 
Poland. Cavalry and infantry were 
ordered out, shots were fired on the 
defenceless multitude, and a hun- 
dred lives or more—for the num- 
bers are carefully concealed—have 
paid the penalty of their temer- 
ity in poms the Czar to put 
his good intentions into practice. 
Constitutions, it seems, in Russia, 
like revolutions elsewhere, are not 
made with rose-water. The Czar has 
slain his hecatomb on the newly- 
raised altar of Polish liberty. e 
has signed her Magna Charta in the 
blood of her citizens, but whether 
such a compact is likely to be lasting 
is very doubtful. Blood calls for 
blood, and Warsaw still wears her 
weeds, and will not rejoice, although 
she is offered a semi-independence 
and the show of a separate and a 
national administration. 

It is to Italy that we are to look 
for the match which has fired this 
long train of explosions, Central Eu- 
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rope has caught the contagion of 
liberty from Southern. Italy—the 
last of the nationalities—is now the 
first to regain her liberties as a na- 
tion; and the topstone has been put 
on the work, by the proclamation of 
Victor Emmanuel, as King of Italy, 
and his acknowledgment as such at 
the British Court. All that Italy now 
wants is a capital, and that cannot be 
long withheld. Count Cavour has 
openly declared that he must go to 
Rome; and the Italian Parliament 
meet at the base of that Ara Celi 
Church, where Gibbon met a body 
of bare-footed friars chanting in a pro- 
cession, which suggested to him the 
thought of writing on the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire. Times are 
altered since 1761, when Gibbon, like 
Volney, was musing on the ruins of 
empires, and concluding that Rome 
was a city of the past, as much as 
Babylon, Tyre, or Carthage. The cry 
of the Saxon pilgrims, as they saw 
the Coliseum still a majestic pile in 
the eighth century, has turned out to 
be nearer the mark—“ While the Coli- 
seum stands, Rome shall stand; and 
when Rome falls, the world.” Rome 
has renewed her youth twice, like the 
eagle—once, as the city of the Ceesars, 
and again as the city of the Popes. 
A third time she is renewing her 
youth, by reviving the memories 
more sacred and venerable than either 
of these—she is to become again the 
city of the Senate and people of 
Rome. Still does that magical quadri- 
literal S. P. Q. R. meet the eye on the 
capitol —still is it emblazoned on the 
municipal banner borne before the 
Senator of Rome, in his procession to 
the Vatican—=still are the Roman peo- 
ple reminded of these great memo- 
ries. At last, Madame de Stael’s sar- 
casm, that they are a people who 
have mistaken memories for hopes, is 
about to be falsified. Disappointed 
a hundred times, they are not going 
to wait for ever, till the malaria has 
= into the very heart of the city, 
and made the Corso as uninhabitable 
as the Campagna. When the monks 
thought John Wickliffe was dead, 
they came round his bed to feast 
their eyes on their enemy, dead be- 
fore them, but he gathered strength, 
and lifted himself up in the bed, ex- 
claiming, “I shall not die, but live 
and declare the works of the Lord.” 
And so it proved in fact. From that 
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sick bed John de Wickliffe rose to 
nonplus the monks for many a year 
—to preach the Gospel boldly in 
Oxford and London; and, after sow- 
ing the seeds of Lollardism, which 
bore fruit a century after to the great 
Reformation, to die in a good old 
age in his own chancel at Lutter- 
worth. Rome is not dead, though ten 
thousand priests, friars, and nuns 
have watched for her obsequies. 
There is life in the old city yet; and 
the ten thousand holy idlers who 
suck her strength out, and live on the 
decay of all around them, will find 
to their surprise that she can shake 
them off, and become the hearth and 
altar of the Parliament and people of 
Italy. It is not in the power of hu- 
man obstinacy to stave this off much 
longer. The Pope-King is tenacious 
of life ; and while he can humour the 
French, he reckons on remaining mas- 
ter of Rome. But he is no more a 
king than Charles I. in the Scots 
camp. When the Northern Presby- 
terians got their price from the South- 
ern Independents, the game was up 
with Charles. He was bartered at 
Newcastle for a consideration; and, 
jingling the pounds Scotch in their 
pockets, the canny Scots rode over 
the Border, with a light heart and a 
heavy purse. So will it fare with his 
Holiness. The French are his stanch 
friends and protectors till the price 
has been arranged between Cavour 
and Napoleon. Already there are 
whispers about the island of Sardinia, 
which is conveniently near Corsica, 
and another stepping-stone across 
from France to Algiers. Ifthe Pope 
could be induced to become titular 
sovereign of Sardinia, France would 
take care of all temporal matters for 
himin the island, and, like the Tycoon 
of Japan, relieve the Mikado of all 
labour but that of saying mass and 
hearing confessions. hen the time 
comes for selling the Pope, he will be 
sold as unscrupulously as Charles was 
at Newcastle; and he has only him- 
self to blame for trusting his person 
so long in the French camp, which 
Rome has been to her for the last 
twelve years. 

The ca chambers, Upper and 
Lower, have met, and blustered inthe 
cause of Legitimacy and Divine right, 
till Paris has become ashamed of 
their proceedings, and calls for their 
dissolution. If it pleases a few obscu- 
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rantists, like Keller, and Kalt, and 
Plichon—a duke or two with a his- 
torical name, and the five salaried 
cardinals, who sit as senators by the 
favour of the Emperor—to use pas- 
sionate language on behalf of the 
Pope, their insignificance is their best 
excuse—they have no reputation to 
destroy ; and if they succeed even in 
pulling down the Assembly about 
their ears, they are too small to be 
crushed in the ruin. But have Guizot 
and his friends no regard for their 
fame, to lend themselves to a fac- 
tious opposition at any price? Are 
statesmen to measure their opinions 
by their hatred to the Emperor, and 
to adopt one policy because he in- 
clines to another? By such miser- 
able courses, Orleanism is wearing 
out the little respect remaining for it 
in France. Guizot and Bishop Dupan- 
loup, banded together to advocate the 
Pope’s temporal sovereignty, and so 
to thwart the Emperor, is a mésal- 
liance so bad that we look to the 
tables of affinity, beginning with—a 
man may not marry his grandmother. 
With what a quiet smile the Man of 
Destiny must watch the doctrinaire 
Guizot, putting on the Pope’s night- 
cap, and extinguishing himself forever 
amid the ridicule of nine Frenchmen 
out of ten, Such are the follies which 
disappointed ambition will commit. 
It is like the Deistical Bolingbroke 
passing over to dote with the foolish 
and fat old Pretender, at St. Ger- 
main’s—the friend of Atterbury, Pope, 
and Swift, carrying the gold stick 
among a small circle of pensioners, 
amid the shrugs and the smiles of the 
courtiers of Versailles, who could only 
pity his fatuity. 

ie isa good hurler—the Irish pro- 
verb says—who stands on the ditch. 
Wein this country stand calmly by to 
scan the mistakes made in the great 
hurling match between North and 
South in America. “Hast thou 

hilosophy, Lincoln,” we may say, as 
Fonchstone to the shepherd ; “not to 
see that your position to the Confed- 
erated States is identical with that of 
Lord North to the United States in 
776?” Americans are neyer tired of 
declaiming at the obstinacy of George 
IIL, the dull pertinacity in wrong- 
doing of his Minister, and the happy 
imbecility of his Generals, all of 
which conspired to make American 
Independence a great success, and to 
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elevate a few revolted colonies into 
the great Spread-Eagle Republic of 
the west. They tell us, and it is 
too true to be denied, that the bulk of 
the English nation supported George 
III. in his obstinacy. If the king 
were blinded by pride, the electors o 

Bristol were also blinded by commer- 
cial cupidity to the real position of 
the revolted colonists. The sovercign 
would not give up his right to tax his 
transatlantic subjects with the con- 
sent of parliament; but Bristol also 
would not give up its monopoly of the 
colonial trade, and the right to carry 
tea, woollens, and hardware, in Brit- 
ish bottoms, and no other. It may 
be humiliating to our national pride, 
but the sovereign people were as pur- 
blind as the sovereign himself. Save 
and except one or two great men, who 
towered head and shoulders above the 
men of their day—a Chatham in the 
Lords, and a Burke in the Commons— 
the whole community went into the 
American war quite as heartily as the 
king. It was not a king’s war only, 
it was a people’s war quite as much. 
In a fair fight between the mother 
country and her colonies, the colonies 
beat the mother country, and taught 
her a lesson which we shall never for- 
et. We thank America for this— 

ut where is President Lincoln’s phi- 
losophy, that he cannot discern that 
his position to the revolted South is 
identical with that of Lord North. 
We are compelled to ask the fool’s 
question, “Hast thou philosophy, 
haaheet ?” Can it be that the man 
in the field cannot see the mistakes 
which are so plain to us who stand on 
the ditch? ow is it that Ameri- 
cans who were so quick to see the 
error of England in 1776, cannot see 
their own in 1861? 

It is curious to remark the phases 
of European politics repeating them- 
selves on free American soil, Presi- 
dent Lincoln is a legitimist of the 
first water ; he stands on the divine 
right of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He talks in the brave old 
Tory style of the right to revolt as a 
contradiction in terms. The Whigs 
in the days of Locke made this step, 
which their opponents were not slow 
to fasten on. There are emergencies 
when we must take the law into our 
own hands and act for the best; but 
these are necessarily cases without a 
precedent. But to sit down to jus- 
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tify them by Vattel, Puffendorf, and 
Grotius, is pedantic. The Ultramon- 
tanes had Lord John Russell on the 
hip with his unhappy reference to 
Vattel a few months ago, and no one 
pitied him when his pedantry was 
turned against him. The Republican 
perty in American have also got their 
ittle bit of legitimist pedantry. Is 
it written in the bond of Union—they 
ask—that the Federal States may dis- 
unite whenever they please? Some 
American Grotius must start up to 
write De Jure Divortii, to lay down 
to a pin-point what amount of provo- 
cation will justify separation, and 
when the President may say to a 
revolted state, go in peace. Mr. Lin- 
coln pleads that there is no such sta- 
tute of divorce in being, and, there- 
fore, that the whole proceedings of 
the South are irregular, illegal, and 
Waprooneentes in American history. 
This may be all very true, but even 
Touchstone’s philosophy might have 
taught Mr. Lincoln, that when two 
communities so great as the North 
and the South have such divided in- 
terests, the best thing which they can 
dois to separate. When internal dis- 


union has reached a certain height, 
and gone on for a certain length of 
time, it is wisdom at last to recognise 
it, to admit that separation, though an 
evil, is inevitable, and the only escape 
from a worse fatality still, civil war. 
Fair words and soft speeches will 


not charm back the Confederated 
States. They have gone too far to 
retreat. They have set up a President 
of their own in a new capital. They 
have begun a national debt, the most 
unmistakable sign of a nationality, 
whether republican or monarchical. 
They have contracted for cannon, am- 
munition, and stores—haye raised a 
respectable army—and have only to 
settle the important question how 
many stars are to go with the stripes, 
or whether they will not leave the 
tawdry “stripes” of red and white to 
the Northern Repablic, to Liberia, 
and the Sandwich slands, and choose 
anew bunting, more becoming gentle- 
men and slave-owners. It will not be 
easy to undo all this six months’ work 
of secession. The interregnum be- 
tween Lincoln’g election and hisswear- 
ing into office may have saved a civil 
war, but it has lost the Union, Co- 
riolanus’ mother sayed Rome, but 
lost her son, So war is averted, but 
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secession inevitable. Mr. Lincoln now 
trusts to starve the south into sub- 
mission. But the South has starved 
out Fort Sumpter first. There is 
nothing that wecansee to bring North 
and South together again except the 
name of a union which has not lived 
to the age of that Earl Bathurst, the 
auspicious youth whose angel Burke 
so eloquently imagined opening to him 
in vision what America would grow 
to during the ninety years that he 
should live. There are those alive, 
we may still say with Burke, “whose 
memories might touch the two extre- 
mities,” who lay in the cradle with 
the American Union, and will soon 
follow it to the grave. There is Lord 
Lyndhurst, the Bathurst of his day, 
ae travelledthrough the States when 
they and he were in the heyday of 
youth, and who will outlive, we trust, 
the Union which has lasted only to 
see and forgive the great grandson of 
George IIL. in person. The Prince of 
Wales standing by the tomb of Wash- 
ington in the autumn of 1860 isa fine 
subject for a prize poem; but a finer 
subject for a philosophic essay would 
be the Prince of Wales standing over 
the grave of the Union which had 
stripped his great grandfather of the 
arene colonial empire which the 
world eversaw. We do not write this 
in any vindictive spirit. Reflections 
like these are above the petty disputes 
of statesmen—the dust on the great 
wheel of Providence which the fool- 
ish fly thinks that it raises with the 
flapping of its wings. No; not in 
retribution for their casting off our 
allegiance, but because America is too 

reat to be a dependency either of the 

Jabinet of St. James or of Washing- 
ton, do we discern a manifest Provi- 
dence in this secession movement, 
There is a Nemesis yet awaiting the 
South for its persistence in slavery. 
Well will it be for the North some 
years hence that it has shaken itself 
oose from that connexion. The Nor- 
thern democracy, too, have sins of 
their own, for which the South is not 
responsible. It will be best for both 
that they are separately reckoned with. 
It is our feryent wish that the Dis- 
united States, left to pursue their own 
policy, may purge out their domestic 
evils under separation, when, if they 
confederate ever again, it will be a 
more lasting union than that which 
is now almost at an end, In spite of all 
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the Charlemagnes, Charles the Fifths, 
and Napoleons, the broken fragments 
of the Roman Empire never would re- 
unite in Europe. Europe was too 
great to be one empire, as Christianity 
is too brisk for the old bottles of a 
united Christendom under a Roman 
Pontiff. Sv it is now with America. 
The stars are too many for the firma- 
ment of Washington. President Lin- 
coln must take the Northern constel- 
lations, and leave the Southern to 
President Davis. 

The Schleswig Holstein affair is what 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger called “a very 
pretty quarrel indeed, and every word 
of explanation would help to spoil it.” 
Yet notwithstanding this excellent 
authority we intend to give an expla- 
nation in the hope that the Press may 
be in time to spoil a very pretty quar- 
rel which is fast getting out of the 
management of the Acres and Falk- 
lands of diplomacy into the hands of 
the O’Triggers and Absolutes of the 
Danish and Prussian service. Jut- 
land, or the land of the Jutes, is a 
promontory jutting out of the back of 
the fatherland, as the hump out of 
the back of the camel. These Jut- 
landers are of the Scandinavian stock, 
and look north towards the home of 
their ancestors, where Norway and 
Sweden, like a bear with extended 
paws, appears to be darting down 
upon Europe from the North Pole. 

ixed up with these Jutlanders, in 
the southern province of Denmark, 
are many Germans who look south 
for their Fatherland, and have little 
or no sympathy with Scandinavian 
traditions. Thus Denmark is a Re- 
becca with two nationalities strug- 

ling in her; and, like Jacob and 
u, the Teutonic Dane and the 
Scandinavian Dane hate each other 
as brethren only can hate when 
they are rivals, and are contending 
for supremacy. So long as Denmark 
was left to herself—the case was 
simple enough—she loved Jacob and 
hated Esau; but the German Esau 
has made powerful alliances with 
fatherland, and threatens to break 
the yoke from off her neck. Holstein 
is a German province attached to the 
Danish Crown, and Schleswig is peo- 
pled in great part with Germans.. It 
is not surprising, therefore, if these 
German Danes—now they. have the 
opportunity—should try and retaliate 
on their Danish masters the treatment 
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they have hitherto endured. They 
were forced to become Danes against 
their will, and now they try to force 
the Danes to consider themselves Ger- 
mans. Fora long time the Danish 
Crown tried to force Danish schools 
and Danish clergymen on the German 
opulation ; it is now the turn of the 
ermans to be revenged for this one- 
sided treatment, and so a Teutonic 
Denmark starts up, demanding its 
nationality, while Prussia is ready 
behind to enforce its demands at the 
oint of the sword. Schleswig and 
olstein, the one only partly German, 
the other entirely so, demand to be 
treated as one province. It is as if 
the French Canadians insisted on the 
wpe province adopting the language 
of the lower, and the Crown of Eng- 
land submitting to the demand: or to 
ut a case nearer home, if all the 
facMahons of that ilk were to insist 
on a Celtic Ireland, to which the Pro- 
testant North should submit. under 
pain of coercion from the sword of 
the Duke of Magenta. These are 
threats which a spirited nation never 
can submit to. So long as two races 
or two factions contend with each 
other with their own strength and no 
other, the supreme authority can 
tolerate their internal jealousies and 
disputes ; but the moment one of the 
factions calls on the foreigner to right 
the balance in its favour, it has passed 
the boundsof fair party strife, and the 
nation which submits to this dictation 
has signed its own death-warrant. 
Denmark is not likely, then, to allow 
Germany to dictate to it how it shall 
treat its German-speaking provinces. 
Ifthese Germans have griefs they shall 
be redressed, in a lawful way, but 
this appeal for support beyond the 
Eider cannot be tolerated. It was 
from utter contempt at their insignifi- 
cance that our MacMahonites were al- 
lowed to go in peace to Chalons as 
the Débats dryly remarked, with pass- 
ports provided & the British Foreign 
Office. But it is too serious a matter 
for a little state, like Denmark, to 
tolerate such open treason as this. 
She can no more afford to have her 
refugees harboured by Prussia, than 
Athens could afford that her ostracised 
public men should betake themselves 
to the court of the great king, there 
to plot in safety their return to 
power. Prussia is a dangerous and 
ambitious neighbour. She envies the 
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maritime supremacy of Denmark as 
much as Persia did the galleys and 
long walls of Athens. iel is the 
Pirzeus on which Prussia has cast a 
covetous eye, and the slights put on 
the German-speaking Holsteiners and 
Schleswigers, are only a base pretext, 
like the injuries of a Mardinus, or a 
Hippias, which the great king made 
much of as an excuse for intervention 
in the internal affairs of Athens. 
Denmark has already redressed the 
inequalities complained of by her 
German subjects. Schleswig has no 
more cause of complaint than those 
suffering patriots, Smith O’Brien and 
Martin. But a strange longing for 
martial fame appears to possess the 
new king of Prussia. He seems dread- 
fully uneasy that he should be under 
thesuspicion of resembling his brother, 
the late king—letting r dare not, 
wait upon I would, like the poor cat 
in the fable. Hamlet the Dane, the 
subtle, irresolute, self-torturing man 
of inaction, was the very model of the 
Prussian king, who died a few months 
ago. Hamlet the Dane, provoked 
into action by his own reproaches— 
stung to desperation by his own sar- 
casms, leaping into Ophelia’s grave 
in a rant, and, at last ending a mad 
love-fit with a mad lover's duel, is too 
like the present King of Prussia, to 
be a flattering comparison in courtly 
lips. But it would be well for King 
William if he could listen to what his 
true friends in this country think of 
him and his Danish policy. They 
grieve over it most unfeignedly, for it 
is freezing the hearts of his only real 
allies in Europe into coldness and 
hostility, and drawing on him the 
watchful eyes of France, who has not 
forgotten that the Rhine was the 
boundary of ancient Gaul. Prussia 
is making the mistake of supposing, 
that because a spirited foreign policy 
re Sardinia into the hegemony of 

taly, which was a first step to her 
absorbing the other provinces into 
union with herself, the same is going 
to happen over again north of the 
Alps. But circumstances alter cases. 
In the first place, Sardinia did not 
annex Tuscany and Naples by bully- 
ing some weaker neighbour, as Prussia 
threatens to do; and, again, when 
Germany calls out for amalgamation 
with Prussia, she will do so for de- 
fence on the Rhine, not on the Eider. 
It is insulting to common sense, that 
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Prussia should think to show her fit- 
ness to absorb the lesser states of Ger- 
many by her readiness to hustle and 
7 a small state like Denmark, 
while she turns her blind eye to the 
real point of danger on the side of 
France. We have too great faith in 
common sense, to believe that Prussia 
will send her soldiers to fight like 
gladiators in a Danish arena, with the 
Salve te Cesar nos Moriture salu- 
tamur on their lips. Such a bar of 
sentiment to keep the German courage 
up for the real tug of war coming 
with France at some future day, is 
too horrible to contemplate. We do 
not choose to believe in it ; and, there- 
fore, till diplomacy has passed and 
repassed it through its camel-like 
stomachs, chewing the cud of ultima- 
tums and ultimatissimums again and 
again, we do not expect to hear that 
hostilities have broken out. 

It is sometimes awful to think how 
still we are at home, while the rest of 
Europe is excited with war, or the 
fear of it. In this month of April, 
with Italy heaving still from the fires 
of a recent eruption, with Hungary: 
boiling like a geyser, and Poland 
treading on hot ashes, we have no- 
thing more serious on our hands than 
to number our people, and lay the 
foundations of a great glass temple to 
the arts of peace. The two operations 
are pacific; the second especially so. 
We are taking stock of our popula- 
tion, and hope to find that, though we 
weed out men at the rate of almost a 
thousand a day, the numbers still 
increase, and that the inhabitants of 
the British Isles number thirty mil- 
lions after every drawback of famine, 
emigration, and war. As to the glass- 
house at Brompton, the foundations 
are already laid, and the men on strike 
are — back to their work—so our 
fears of the contract falling through 
from failure of hands is at an end. 
There is something of Babel-like au- 
dacity in thus erecting a temple to 
peace when the waterfloods are surg- 
ing almost to our own shores. On 
what is grounded that confidence with 
which we give out a contract for three 
hundred thousand pounds, and invite 
all the world to send in their treasures 
of art and industry next year? The 
Roman Senate sold the very ground 
on which Hannibal was encamped 
not far from Rome. It was an au 
tion sub hasta in more senses than 
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one, and probably the only one in 
which the uplifted spear has no 
more a belligerent symbol than the 
auctioneer’s hammer among ourselves. 
Are we so confident that 1861 will 
pass away, that its Canne will close 
in a Capua, and all its revolutions 
end in smoke? It is something to 
wish it may be so. And perhaps 
theré is wisdom in acting as if it 
would. If the best way to avert war 
is to be prepared for war, the best 
way to seek peace is to ensue it. This 
Exhibition of 1862 is a great mani- 
festo to the nations; it is a solemn 
protest of our abhorrence of war, and 
curses be on the head of him who 
spoils our holiday next year by launch- 
ing one nation against another. 

he Indian famine has grown to 
such appalling dimensions, that it has 
been impossible to treat it any longer 
as a local matter, and to confine the 
appeals for relief to the benevolence 
of the British public in India. Like 
the Indian mutiny, it has sprung at 
once into the importance of an Impe- 
rial question. The first application 
made by Colonel Baird Smith to the 
Lord Mayor of London was put off 
with a cold refusal to stir, on account 
‘of the apathy with which the appeal 
had been received by a few leadin 
merchants whom the Lord Mayor had 
consulted. But in a few days a pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the Man- 
sion-house, against which it could hold 
out no longer; and at last a public 
meeting was held in London, in one of 
the last oo of March. Once the ex- 
ample had been set by the metropolis, 
the country has taken it up, and the 
great centres of wealth and intelli- 
gence have been appealed to not in 
vain to raise subscriptions and to send 
out relief as rapidly as possible. 
Fifty thousand pounds has been prob- 
ably collected already, and as much 
more could be raised, if the appeal is 
carried forward with spirit, and press- 
ed upon the inhabitants of the rural 
districts. The utilitarian, perhaps, in 
search of an excuse for his want of 
liberality, may remind us that the 
age of miracles is past, and that our 
relief will not go farther than the five 
barley loaves and two small fishes 
among the five thousand hungry men 
besides women and children, would 
lave gone, unless it had been miracu- 
lously multiplied. But the uses of 
charity are not to be measured by the 
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amount of human misery which it re- 
lieves. It may be very true, that we 
cannot open the windows of heaven, 
or unlock the hidden granaries of 
earth ; but it is not a small thing af- 
ter all, to show that the charity which 
begins at home reaches even to the 
earth’s end. There are a few Rae 
Wilsons perhaps in the world, whom 
Hood so unmercifully gibbetted: 
‘* But you have been to Palestine—alas 
Some minds improve by travel—others 
rather 
Resemble copper, wire, or brass, 
Which gets the narrower by going far- 
ther ;” 


but as a general rule, the spirit of 
true charity is rather like a river 
wideningits banks the farther it flows, 
and sometimes like the generous Nile, 
overflowing these banks with an in- 
undation of good. We must irrigate 
India morally as well as materially. 
Our canals must carry one kind of wa- 
ter tothe poor man’s rice field, and in 
Christian hearts and hands another 
kind of water, called the water of 
life, to the poor peasant’s heart. 
Tombs become dilapidated with age, 
and as useless sometimes as those 
tombs which the Moguls have left be- 
hind as the sole monuments of their 
former greatness ; but real Christian 
charity will open up a well of water, 
springing in all seasons, and under 
all skies, in Hindoo hearts. But this 
Indian Famine Relief Fund is an indi- 
rect missionary donation. It will tell 
in the long run for the conversion of 
the people of India to our holy faith ; 
so that besides its special urgency as 
a measure of relief to men’s temporal 
necessities, we would commend it for 
its ultimate and spiritual influences 
on a people who, for want of this gen- 
tle dropping dew from heaven, this 
most Christian quality of mercy, have 
hearts as hard to the natural affec- 
tions outside the circle of their own 
kin and caste, as the parched plains 
from which they are now flying to 
reach the nearest town where a gra- 
nary is. 

Our infant iron navy is beginning 
to increase and multiply. The Admi- 
ralty led off with twins, the Warrior 
and Black Prince, and since then the 
Resistance and the Defiance have seen 
the water, and are doing well in their 
nursery. If the old lady of White- 
hall goes on as well as she has begun 
we may look for a large family o 
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Tronsides. “I was ever of opinion,” 
says the Vicar of Wakefield, “that 
the honest man who married and 
brought up a large family, did more 
service than he who remained single, 
and only talked of population.” So 
say we of ship-building. Too long 
Whitehall was indoctrinated with 
Malthusian principles. My lords were 
afraid that the dockyards might 
swarm with useless hulks, and the 
navy breed like fishes if no check 
were imposed. It was safer to talk 
about iron ships than to go into con- 
tracts for building them, and so the 
Admiralty remained single and talked 
of population. At last our neighbour 
across the Channel began to propa- 
gate an iron progeny at such a pro- 
lific rate, that the Admiralty took 
alarm; and so we are to have some 
of the giants as well as France. The 
first Arab who saw a steam ship on 
the Euphrates exclaimed, “ By Allah 
here is the father of all the pots and 
kettles.’ What would he say to the 
Black Prince? He would exclaim, 
that such a kettle never was seen be- 
fore—a kettle which, if called to do 
duty off Cherbourg, would outvie 
Leviathan, and make the waters to 
boil like a pot. 

We have not yet overtaken France, 
though we are not far behind her. 
She has one Ironside in commission, 
and three afloat and ready for sea, 
and ten more on the stocks. We 
have now four afloat, and almost 
ready for going to sea, and four more 
the Tee of which have been laid 
down in the builders’ yard. We thus 
stand to France, as far as numbers 
go, in the proportion of eight to four- 
teen, but as each of our iron-cased 
frigates is nearly double the tonnage 
of the French, we are not so far be- 
hind after all. It is an expensive 
game which we are forced to play 
against France—‘ beggar my neigh- 
bour,” as Punch called it in one of 
the best squibs of the day. But those 
who began first must leave off first. 
We say, like the poor frogs, it may 
be sport to you, Jean Crapaud, to 
throw stones, but it is death to us not 
to maintain our naval supremacy, 
It is for Francetocry “Hold! enough!” 
in this duel at distancing us in ship- 
building. It is a wonder how she has 
borne it so long, and it can only have 
been endured because she is nursing 
a great project to revindicate (to use a 
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Gallicism) her lost colonial empire. 
The first Bonaparte lost all which the 
Bourbons had planted during a cen- 
tury and a half of colonization. The 
nephew aspires, no doubt, to repair 
hisuncle’s losses, and to avenge Water- 
loo in Syria, Cochin China, New Cale- 
donia, and elsewhere. So be it, pro- 
vided only he does not cross our path. 
The sea is open to all, but the path of 
French progress does not lie across 
the waters, notwithstanding all this 
vast preparation. Nelson’s sailors 
used to say that the French built 
ships that we might sail them. So 
their ship-building activity may come 
to nothing after all, should real hos- 
tilities break out. The genius of 
France conducts her to the water’s 
edge, and then leaves her. Like the 
French Cupid, according to Moore, 
she seldom goes far in a vessel so frail, 
“but just pilots her off and then bids 
her good-bye;” so it will probably be 
with the French navy in a great and 
prolonged European war. It will be 
very effective for a few years. To the 
last it would harass us seriously in 
the Mediterranean, and perhaps in 
the Channel; but out in the wide 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans it would 
be the old story of “ Eclipse first, the 
restnowhere.” Theempire of the ocean 
is not a divided empire. Whoever 
is mistress of the seas must be abso- 
lute, and reign without a rival or a 
partner. Coalition fleets would fare 
worse than coalition armies. It is 
easier to beat them in detail, as Nel- 
son proved. Napoleon was so out- 
witted twice by Nelson—once at 
Copenhagen and again at Trafalgar ; 
and, without resuinption, we itiay 
hope it would be the same again. 
Our alarmists say, truly enough, that 
if France, Russia, and Denmark, for 
instance, joitied in a naval coalition, 
where would our maritime supremacy 
be? But it is like the omen of three 
white crows, when they are seen to- 
gether something very dreadful, no 
doubt, will happen, but we must seé 
the three white crows first, and then 
we shall prepare for the worst. 
Ways and means is an irksome 
topic, which even the fancy of our 
resent fanciful Chancellor of the 
xchequer cannot make light. A 
budget may have its tropes and meta- 
hors—of which there were too many 
in Mr. Gladstone’s great ch of 
1860—but unless there are the heavy 
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stones of supply at the bottom of the 
sack, the British tax-payer will 
grumble. We will not do here as in 
some parts of America, hang a man 
first and try him afterwards ; and as 
the Gladstone budget for the forth- 
coming year is still on its trial before 
Parliament, we suspend our judg- 
ment for a few weeks. Meanwhile, 
to other learned and honourable gen- 
tlemen the word “ ways and means” 
has a more awful sound even than to 
the Chanceilor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
win James, for instance, on Census 
night entertained some unwelcome 
visitors in his new mansion in Berke- 
ley-square. The sheriff's officers 
were there taking a census of the 
effects and furniture of the honour- 
able gentleman, and doing certain in- 
quisitorial things which no free Eng- 
lishman willingly submits to. The 
truth is, the member for Marylebone 
has been insolvent for many years, 
and, under the old state of things, 
would have lived on his insolvency 
or even risen to fame on it— 
“from dirt and rubbish, as fair 
Venice rose.” Many a marble palace 
of fame, where full-wigged chancellors 
and many-starred generals lived and 
prospered, has risen on the quaking 
foundations of debt. In the good old 
times a man’s credit rose with his 
creditors, as a ship in dock floats 
when the water is let in on her. The 
royal dukes, when George the Third 
was king, bravely made a bagatelle of 
their debts ; the Duke of York banked 
with Coutts—or rather, as old Coutts 
once dryly said, that his Royal High- 
ness mistook, it was he who banked 
with the Duke. Debt was then 
fashionable, and a generous nation or 
a spirited party paid the debts of the 
noble insolvent. But the new act 
puts all men on the same level, by 
abolishing the distinction between 
bankruptcy and insolvency. In the 
eye of the law as it now is Edwin 
} ded Esq., ex-M.P. for Marylebone, 
and ex-Recorder of Brighton, is onl 
a Lawyer Silvertongue, who sells tal 
as a mercer sells ribbon, by the yard. 
We are to become at last, professed- 
ly,the nation of shopkeepers which Na- 
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ram untruly taunted us with being 
alfacenturyago. The distinction be- 
tween property and person is at an end. 
No man’s person is now in danger, 
and no man’s property is safe. The 
ews may smile at the terrors of 

farshalsea, but his estate may go to 
the hammer,and perhaps we shall some 
day or other come to the Edgeware- 
road style of puffery with regard to 
incumbered estates. “ Alarming sac- 
rifice—a bankrupt’s stock—this fine 
estate and mansion to be sold at a 
ruinous loss.” The new procedure, 
no doubt, has its uses. The debtors 
prison was a very barbarous kind of 
punishment, little better than the old 
press at Newgate, by which reluctant 
witnesses were squeezed down till they 
consented to give testimony. Relief 
for this was desirable, whatever sub- 
stitute could be found for the old plan 
of incarceration. But it was evident 
that if the creditor’s security was 
taken off the person, it must fall on 
property. Taxes must be direct or in- 
direct, there is no middle course be- 
tween, so the dilemma of bankruptcy 
is between property and person. We 
have chosen one horn, and must he 
impaled on our estates since our per- 
sons are to be sacred. The old rule 
of caveat emptor is now brought 
down on the professional classes 
with the swing of a catapult. Let 
not the professional man listen to the 
siren voice of the tailor with new pat- 
terns, or the dealer in pictures who 
has gems of art for a distinguished 
patron, he cannot keep his creditors 
at bay as formerly, or die magnificent- 
‘4 insolvent as Sheridan, Fox, and 

itt. Mr. Edwin James has fallen 
on evil days, and we pity him, but 
what is worse in his case, his reputa- 
tion is bankrupt as well. Why this 
should be so we do not pretend to say. 
It is the etiquette of the bar and no 
doubt a wholesome restraint on the 
profession under a former state of 
things. But under the altered law a 
professional man ought to be allowed 
to start fair again in the world as trad- 
ers do; and no doubt it will come to 
this before long. 


